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To his Grace the Duke of. 


OR MOND, &c. 
CHANCELLOUR 
Of the Universiry of 


OXFORD, &c. 


==<* Hat 1 owe all I 
WTF have, and all 1 
AE am, to your Gra- 
cer Goodneſs , ts 
| .4truth1 bave (whereever Iam 
| known) ſo often aeclared, I can 
| pretend to no advantage from 


Az the 


4 ' The Epiſtle 
* the World, by making it this _ | 
' way more publick,; and toima- | 
ging I-can at "all merit , by 
Preſentmg a Thing /o lutle my 
| own to ſo great a Perſon, and | 
ſo much better acquainted with 
the Habit it firſt wore then my 
Jelf, would appear not onely ri- | 
diculow, but ſenſeleſs. - . + | 
| Therethenremaius onely for | 
Excuſe of this Preſumption, | 
that ſublime and elevated pow- 
er the Great bave in them- | F 
 lelves, whereby tbey for up- | 


0n | 


Dedicatory. 
| on inferiour minds a deſire of '\ 
| waiting and attending in all the . 
| Capacities they can upon their 
Glories: And tuthu ambition 
' has inme over-ruled all the op. 
| pomp lights of Reaſon; 
To 'wave* then the right 1 
| might ſeem 40 bave of imploring 
| your Grace to Patronige this 


"| Work now itu made ſpeak En- 

> | gliſh, ( whilſt ut treats of 
- | two of the greateſt Philoſo. 
- | phers that ever lived , and 
T | ""P its Author gives judge: 


I ment 


The Epiſtle 
' ment in favour of that Philo. 
h opby which bas ever been ſq 
well approved by that Univer- | 
fty, who have ſo worthily made 
choice of You for their Protet- 
our) Give me leave onely to 
tbrow it at your Feet as a re- 
markof my Duty, and az a T 0- | 
ken of my Inclination to offer my 
Mite of Devotion , where all 
men-Þ4y ſo due a Reverence. 
For though the long Succeſs» | 
on of Nobility from whence | 
you are deſcended, atiralts a | | 


14f} 


Dedicatory. """ 
Juſt reſpei} fromall the world ; 
| yet the\ proper Firtues of your 
' Per/on'a0 more: command: our 
, admiration ; ani that WHEX- 
; | ampled | Lojalty accompanied 
| with:ſuch mfinite Fudgement 
- and Wiſdom, wherewith you 
- | bave ever ſerved your King 
aud Conntrey rt the bigheſt 
| | Charges, exa#sthe Service of 
all Hearts, 
3. | © Norbave either God or your 
;e | Prince been forgetful of ſuch 
\ bigh Merits, the firſt baving 
ft | Az bieſſed 


The Epiſtle 
| bleſſed youwith:anumerous and | 
| glorious Iſue, 'and the laſtraifed 
' both\ Them aud You to Stations | 
| befitting ſuch ſublime Virtues; 
ſo. that in ſome partieulars-you 
- may» juſtly boaſt, what never 
| Subje& before: -y0u cold do. 
Iicould ſay more (my\Lord) | 
upon -#bis Subje& ,.' did 1 not 
know your Glories are Jo bright; 
that all the world knows.''more 
\. then 1 can;ſf + Pardon\then, | 
| great Sit, what # ſaid. res | 
| Lad to this ſmall Treatiſe, 
oy which | 


Dedicatory; 

which may prove uſeful to thy 
| publick; and be graciouſly plea- 
\ | ſedtobelieve 1 think Ican never 
ſay enough to ſatufie my Leal, 
and the ardent defire I have to 


t | qpprove my ſelf, 


Ws I 


| May it pleaſe your Grace, 


Your Graces moſt humble, moſt 
faichful, and moſt obedienr 
4 Servant, 


7OHN DANCER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


<x BEVER were men 
22201 [& more cager | for 
> Philoſophy then 
© now a days, nor 
L ever fewer trucePhi- 
lolophers. They 
Imagine a chance hit in Chimiſtry, 
or the knowledge of ſome Figures 
in Geometry ſufficient to ſtart upa 
Philoſopher; but they are deceived, 
Philoſophy is ſomething more ex- 
cel[ent;and'tis neither the ſmoak of 
an Alembick, nor the windings of 
a pair of Compaſſes, can forma 
Philoſopher [he experience of 
Chymiltry 


Advertiſment. 

Chy miſtry invits forms may indeed 
reach a Phyfical certainty, but can 
never arrive at demonſtration; and 
the moſt able Geometrician, fayes 
\ Ammonins, cannot be. 
come wiſe,unleſs hebea 


Meraphyſician. Perfe& 


Ammon, in 
Porphyr. 


Philoſophy then nor being to be: 


attained; buc by the: _ 


Anltis art ibs 
pas of nt ad Pbi- knowledoe of other 


loſephiam © «ce; Arts and Sciences, 
4 Y id.2-<. | there will be requi- 

(hilt red thereunto a ſo- 
lid Spirit, great Rudy,much labour, 
and a ſuitab'e erudition, together 


tiquity; I am in this matter of 


© T3 8 dibany 3 Plato's mind. I call: 


#icor 492%; fro ſtedfaſtne(s of Soul 
£$3% one wyar Thu ' 


| eartwivewley, conſtancy, fidelity.” 
Plac, Epiſt, ad Arift, 


Philopby 


and ſound ſenſe,true. 


with a profound knowledge of in- | 


_ Too GPCR es, We ns AO” nn 
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Adverti fement. 


a , which indeed is no 


| other bþing then to berruly reaſo- 


| nable andrruly virtuous, nor can 


this ſecret' confiſt in'thoſe ſabtile 


; refinements of Logick, thoſe new 
; delicacies of Morality, orthole ri- 
; diculousgWhimties in the Phy ſicks; 
' now '{o much @ [2 'mode. This 
| new. Northern Pliloſophy now 


cryed up, appears falſe co me; 


| for*that by irs releating the Spirit, 


| and avoidance of labour, ir' neg» 


. | lefts thole preparations neceſlary 


| 
| 


| to ſound reaſonings, and deep ſpe- 
| cularion, confining ir ſelf to a dry 


operation, Which has nothing in ic 
ſol1d, becaule -it is not fuſtained 
by Reaſon. *tis a moſt Phan- 


| raftick thing to pretend to reduce 


the general extents of this Science, 


. | tocxpericnce aad diſtillation, and 


Ca) 


advertiſement, © 
to: ſeek fo fooliſhly by the three 
Principles of | Szlr, | Sw/phar- -and 


Mercury, tat unjverſal $pifie, | 
which is utterly Chimerical, yer 
will theſe new Philoſophers, and | 


balfe witted people,cry down the | 


ancient Philoſophy to-eftabljſh | 


ſuch a modern fancy prejudicial | 
ro good manners,and dangerous to | 
Religion , nhieh {hould oblige. | 
the cel affected to be more 2ea- 
lous: for. the old Philoſophy, which 
St. Thomes has ſo much praiſed, of 
which he has made ſo Much good 
uſe in the explamingour Myſteries, 
and which was ne-yer found falſe 
bat an the falſe uſcof it. 


"85 r nid in diBtis Philo {opbum invemat ur repure 
x ge 5. fides illnd noxeft P hileſephia arſumptam, ſed 

ejus abuſu procedere poteſt per rations defe'! ung, 
nam verun alttri veronulto patio repugnare poteſ}. 


| 


; 


Je. Thom, in Coment, ad lib. Trin, q, 2, Arc z. 


This | 


{.. Fhisis che principal cauſe has 
made 'me chooſe to write of the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle, 
not to/ inſpire in our age & vain 
ſpirit of Curiofity ; but to teach 
thoſe whoare truly faighful the uſe 
ought tobe made'of Philoſophy, 
ro; xender it ſcrviceableto our Res» 
ligion, and to make them well un« 
derſtand - that the knowledge of 
the -ancients , and. good learning, 
ſhould be the ordinary. Arms'for a 
Chriſtian to defeaterror and lyes 5 
for which rcaſon' - Phieſethiri mm 
Tertalliauheretofore provecant Hererle; 
exhortedithe Chroj- Tet, lib, de refur, 
ſtians of his time'to bePhiloſophers 
for the better oppoſing Hereticks 


chat urged It, and- Veritatis teftifica- 
that [the Emperour t10nem timebat. Ar. 


| Julian forbad the 1+ *comra,geates 


faithfal 


—— * has Mt. a DT li hb —_— , , , 
” =, 


legs... |, fulian, Theodoret 1 


*. without lectibg thenzſelves : be] 


L aw of 'our Religion, whichkape | 


 Githful cheftudy 


© conzra Julian The, , oF Moſes andDantel; 


- 1n- this work , -which 1 :bdlieved 


Aadwert/ment. 
of Leatningan 
Philolaphy; becauſe: he feared:th 
ecuthz and for the\ſame reafon-like- 
wile ;St.: Bafilcompolcd a: tlomily} 
to-engage'Chriſtians:to read Heas| 
then Books, .to: advantage.chem- 

- Baſil :- Hoh elves by their lights. 


, Cyril. n- proleg. after rok 


Fs oF | that St. Cyril again: 


—_—_ =  _ Wd .. E690 A _RV YO ww 


— 


his: Hiſtory,z many other fathers 
have done the fame. | - 2 (15) 
; | This. is, what I chief pdefionc 


J| 


hm ky -- 


might be aktal.i in the Cireumſitans| 
ces'\of the. age WC live in; -othery| | 
will” perhaps. be of .my:;:inind, Sk 


oa ws - © 


blinded by.che calmne(s/and: prof; 


Au 


pears] 


-—— our a" 


Avertiſemen. 
{ pears'fo flouriſhing, they ſhall re- 
fle&t how out 'of an itch of very 


*#| dangerous curioſity chere'is raiſed 
/3 in Germany, and almoſt through 


# all the North, a new Spirit , of 
| Philoſophy, leading ro (direct Ii. 


> bertiniſme; I donor hereby blame 


{ the moſt Jaudable induſtty which 
3 many learned men, 'both in Exg- 
land and France, praQtice in the 
! ſtudy of Phyſick, enriching daily 


$Y with new experience ſoneceſlary/a 


* Science; but I maintain that true 


|| philoſophy eannot (Nouriſh unleſs 


d': ſuſtained by profound Learning, 


| and perfet knowledge 'of anti- 
! quity, and therein I return to 


M | what has been formerly ſaid by 


| Platarch That knowing only 
the Phyſicks *cis in vaio to atrempe 
»| | Ceciding any thing ; and know- 

[29 ing 


Advertiſement. 
ing tiply (he Phyficks, tis in-vain 
to-attempy : decidang-: any.) thingy 


and kng wing only ,Logiok begets| 


a pungilious;{pirts, and -a:loxe of; 


diſpuiecs to-atm at. Philafbplay we, 


muſt -begia by. 1;pg3tk, and!obrie- 
can..[ungerſtand, Auogick- A6:they!| 
_ thould,., unleſs. they; 'be.! cxontlent'? 
Metaphyficians. 2:71 Thee Parts of: 
Philotophy' do ſo, mutually ard nd, 
afſiſh, each; other, "tia impotbible, 00!| 
ſeparare;them withour weakening! 
the whole, 1 41! 2s”; 
- This! may poſſibly be {und one | 
by this work ; atleaſt it will be! | 
clearly, leen by what degrees Plato | 
and .; Ariſtotle became ' fuch, greac | 


P baloſophers. Lhave:begun with | 


the Hiſtoty, of ther. perſons, with- | 
out cloking any. thing, the bettet | 
romake them known as they Were-: 
| ] have | 
| 
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- the,Seeand, Raxho fhew haw they 


Adwerriſement. 
] have explained their Method in 


ſhould be-Rujhed ;..andimrhe third 
have expoled their Poftmoe Nec 
in the Particles of it, of which 
neither our Tongue, nor the palat - 
of the age is capable ; in which 
likewile I have endeavoured to 
confine my ſelf not to become 
tedious by roo dry a diſcuſſion, 
it it had been tao exact. I pro. 
ceed to explain in the fourth part 
the opinions of the Fathers on 
the DoGrine of theſe two Phi- - 
latpphers, to teach the Judgment 


! upon, and uſe of them, by that of 
{ the Prinneive Chriſtians. I con- 
| clude the work by ſome Chriſtian 


refletions to make it proficable. 


to them ſhall read it, and to the 


"| end none may reproch the pu- 
a 2 rity 


rity. of - my intentions, 1 declare 
that in 'accufing new opmions,' I] 


mean” none but ſuch asare difſo-| 
vane to As oa 
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ptars "ith IRISTOTLE. 
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nat <r The Fix Part. | 
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- nat Wt H A P.'Þ.. 
whip P rapaſt tion of. the, 1m ON, 


<4 His: deſign; of ; making - 4 
ra N. Compariſon-between Plato 
bY& ad: {riforle is fo vaſtand 
T8 difficult; ehat many may 
E. . poſſibly.chink- me:raſh to- 
SS : undertake it 2 For, 1+ muſt - 
; be;. cancerned: not! only..co 
-+* 1,40417;7 27 4 .qadge berween twoaok che 
moſt knowing men of Ancienttimes -þuc likewiſe 
rodecide;whether rhe ſeveral opinions of Anne 
"LUIS B 


a . 


which ave hoke of of them, Þ Wor ill formded, 
and 'if the ſeyeral palats of __ Age have 
ed their DoQrines well or not, So that to 
n ſoever I lean, I yore my ſelf, to form 2 
judgment contrary to that of many great perſo- 
= Neg do darn. 5 buc to form this judg» 
| will requir cer 
hips propoſed to my Tay ſo, f Bot YVOew IC aſides 
that whole multitudes of Commentators and In. 
rerpreters, have for this t two tbouſand years been 
enlarging our Libraries. with. Yolumes on this 
matter : 1 am not cone my 0 


will content 
out conemruy 


and whatſoever may —_— their ind Se. 
condly their Method ; In the third place their 
Dogrine; And in the laſt place the opinions which 
have been held concerning their works, and the * 
different eſteem their SeQs have found in each | 
APE. an 

- Some may ſay, that it.is not to apply my ſelf }-ba 
to, Or. court fie aide of the preſent times, to} dit 
diſcourſe of ancient Philoſophy and Philoſophers, 7 ex 
when new things are-only in vogue, and every; wC 
man would'be a philoſopher afzer his own-way ; |} of 
. for never were there ſeen more Maximes of Mo-1J wi 
rality.moreMethods of Logick,and. ies] tha 
of ire wn arealways ſome Spirits e- 
noug om cammonpreventions,not 
to'be diſguſted at antiquity, but which know M 
erut 


"VIP. 
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- barren a ſabjeR as Philoſophy, may be another 


'* exceſs, In vain ſhall an Author ſtrive to make his 
x works acceptable by the importance of the things 
x of which he treats, unleſs he affe&t che Reader 


1 that I neither.can, nor ought to ſeek for the gra- 

| ces of La 
it ſelf will yield another pleaſure, of which pers 
haps you will be no leſs ſenſible, for it cannot 


HIT PE 
id | .of Plato th RENEONts , 1,3 
truth, under whac Colour, and in what Circam- 
ſtance:ſocyer-itappelrs -1..1 <- , FIT 
.!Tis-not/ one of the leaſt — 
of this importance to know howto diſintanghe chi 
Intereſts of our Religion, with the Maximes of 
thoſe two-SeRs which bore che name of theſe two 
men; and to examine the good or evil uſe 
primitive. Chriſtians made of the prophane Tea- 


ſonings of Philoſophy, and to preſerve ar the ſime 
time the reſpet due 20 thoſe farhers/ of the - 
Church, which: made uſe-of them to uphold che 


principles otour fairh, For to ſucceed well-here- 
in, chere. will be a. neceſfity | of a- gtear- dil- 
cernment;/ and - profound knowledge of ther 
Dodrine; -which ſhall oblige me'nor to enter in» 
ro this diſcuſſion without abundance of Cancion, 
and to ſuch a meaſure only as 1 believe neceflary 
totheclearing of my diſcourſe. 

The almoſt impoſſibility thatthere is to write 
any thing pleaſant or agreeableupon ſodry and 


difficulty ; for men incthis age are delicate even t0 


with ſomething pleaſant : Yet I am convinced 


iu a ſabje& ſograve, which of 


but delight the mind to ſee bow far humane 
: B 2 reaſon 


 —_ 
- 
Ft! 
- 


— ompartſon ,. 
reaſon carr reveh,” when '*tis only. ſupported by 
itsowitproper Lights. Certainly no-perſon ever 
carried it (o bigh as P/aroand Ariftetley yet their 
fight appears. ſo. dim in; ſeveral occaſions, that 
the :wanderings into! which they are- fallen'for 
want-of the Lights of Faith, is of it ſelf alone ſuſfi- 
cient-t0. abate the pride of man , . and zbat-at C 
leaſt: will be.; the frujt-whbich may. be reaped from 
my works. .:1 hope likewiſe hat -what-T ſhall 
ſay 'of.the Dodrine of. theſe two! Fhiloſqphers} 
will aot- be-unprofitable to. choſe which'are nor? = 
00; much prepoſſeſſed with the fancy:of new opi*! nc 
nions:,; ut, ;before: I ſhall:go about: ro! ſpeak! ti; 


of. the. perſonal merit of. P/ato and - Ariftorle)? yy 
it; will .he convenient to.examine the beginnings! ajl 
and progreſs. of, Philoſophy, and /in-what eſtate} og 
they found ic in the world, 101940 Yie 


ef Pic with Active. 


it 
4. "> des » wh bd 


nnd 


#4: 145 


f 5 + Ya. 
2. = hk mi 


30 


of the "biteh of P bt hit rj 
Ji Aefore: Plato and Ariſtotle/! 


He Philo biloſophy of mich I creeenditoiaata 
] notthar which at this Ha makesfomnteh 
te noile in he-world wichits difpares, whereitroften” 
oc} times ooneceſſary heats |areinterinixed j/Xhar' 
e;/) Wiſdom; whych. Plato and: Anforle loved above' 

all chings, Clannyed all conteſt; and fixed'it-ſelf 
only-on cruph;. The univerſal Principke on-whiehr 
Fir Joemed ies.-precepts, -wds pod: ſence, which: 
| CO t.:for. Cs 0 goyern:m mop 
| or t 


loyed er att to —_ mao 
" Fhappyby diſcoveriogeo him the» F267 14k.fp't 


$-onningofobiogs, cndmking | (217, oe 
imfee how they were ;  £/Gerg,) © 
f all. Sciences. this of eqn. | 


Ne 06 Sl 5 Bovpabls, oo oſt oſeu to Mars. 
[ : 


B 3 Though 


oe... mY 4:4 original 0 thi PLiloſoph 
were ob and that no can certainly 
aid of it. yer all remain Ho or That the Cl 
were the firſt Philoſophers of the world : Not but 
that other _—_— which preceded them haye 


a me rrof Philoſophy, and 
ot rig @ to the Nature or fi 1 


, heceffity, ” which isthe fir MK 

Neck of al Sciences has caught chem yh Ts 
proper: for their! riceds, * * Twas thus 'that the 

— Dyyptions: began to6bſerve the incteaſp ind de.] | 

creaſe of the N;/e,andto make eve heh! Pts 

__— :of the fruitfulneſs' or oa thet it 


1 om 


| A 
ro ſuperfiirion,their Priefts t6 
i 7 moe 'apod them to abaſetheir w 
pr eine: nb ; und compoſed" their k 
he wt a ſh rey kind of Theology, it 


ma memorie ' bu 


re 
The Ayr 101; why inhabired ef wid ack 
ed Countreys. having nothing to hinder c 
from contemplating the ſtars, were the fi 
that obſe I and the Chaldeas 
who were among SY 


phers, ys from this ſpeculation an art of fo 


cell 


ay <e Philoſopher , of whi 
and the ſecond of Thrace, were the 


-vf) Js 


telling things to come. Tn fine 
thePhanicians,who were no 
bours to the Sea, drew 

benefit from the knowledge of 
the Stars, and addiQed chem- 
ſelves to, obſerve thoſe which 
mighe be uſeful to them in Na» 
yigation, in which they ſucceed- 
* ed ſo well, that they firſt found 
13 out that there wasa fixed poine 
4 towards the pole, the abſervati- 
$ on'of which might be a guide to 
5 Pilots, | 


de divin. lib. x. 
Phaenices gui 
mare gr.policbant, 
intul'fſe Greciz 
memorant que ab 
Egyprig accepere, 


Cor Tacir, 


Dua fdunt du- 
ce noFurna Phare 
nices 4x alto;Arar 
apud Tul, 


All cheſe people knew theſe things only by a 

3 fimple experience, and had not yet reduced into 
zl prec knowledges they had acquired; *Tis 
# ſaid that Mercaring Treſmegyf us, and Orphera 


8 firſt;that- began to eſtabliſh any 
ru fo Sciences ; but Orphercs 
1 ll of falities inthe opinion of Orige, and the 
pretended work of 7 reſmigif me, 


the firſt was of Egypt, 


Laer. lib. '1, 
elp. 1, 


is become ſuſpeted to the wiſe Orig. conter, 


menof the latter ages, as a ſuppo- 
Y' Us tC That which is likewiſe faid of that 

F'1 King of the Beftrians, named Zoroaftrer, and of 
"iy that Yulcas the Son of King Nils, 


'Y fitious thing, 


Celſ lib. x. 


of which Sotzon ſpeaks in Laertien, Laer. lib. I, 


i ev if they 


had been more anciene 


Cap. 8, 


| | then Or phens and Treſmgiſtns, appears to me ſo 
B 4 


fabulous 


_ = 1 
XL 4 
ws 6 q 
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Chaldei copniti- 
us. ſal; 


$ The Compariſon 
fabulous, that 1 ſay nothing to ir. As forthe 
Tews who were without coritroverſy, the chief 6f 
wiſe men, being the chief of all people, they ton. 


$2Imon diſputavit 
ſuper ligns a Ce- 
dro,que eſt in L:ba- 
no uſq, ad HyTo- 
pum, diſſeru de 
jumentis,O& volucrt« 
bas, e& reptilibus, 
piſcibus. cap. 4 lib 


fined themſelyesto the ſtudy df 
their Religion, without apply: 
chemſelves'to "Philoſophy. * It 
is true that 'Holy writ tells i 
that Solomon 'was a greitn. 
curaliſt, and that he had the 
perfe&t knowledge 'of Plaig 
and Animals; bur'it does not 


3 Reg. ſay that he left any ching it 
writing of that knowledge. * 4: 
Therefore to ſpeak truth the original of Phi 
loſophy ought not to be taken bigherchen the 
time of Thales and Pythagoras, 'who 'begantd 
make a publick profeſſion'of it. 7 hales was? 
Phoenician, but dwelling in £Ms/:tum the chit! 
City of 7axia, was called:the Af:lefas ; 'tis be: 
lieved he learnt from the- Eyyprians the Element 
of Geometry and Aſtroriomy; ' St,” Auſtin aſſures 
us that he crook from rheworki 


—_ of Homer the Principles of hit 
F iocai. Liv.ds Philoſophy, He was the fir 
nat, Decor, That obſerved the Solſtiees, and 

Thales cx aquz the Equinoxes,” and who dif 
as.x/t conſtare 044, - covered to the Phaniciarns the 
Cic. in Lucul. courſe of the little dear about 
the Pole, He taught chat water was the pris: 


ciple of all things, and that humidity was the 
univerſal cauſe of Generation; he was called M 
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firſt wiſe man of. the Grecians. - The: others to 
whom che people: gave: ſoon after the nzme of 
wile men, left ſome refleqions upon Morality, 
of which Laertizs made a ſmall Colle4ion, 
Pherecydes who was- a Syrias , writ tir(t cf the 
univerſal Principinys of Nature. P1thagoras 
was his Diſciple, and T hales enjoy d his ..- 
which Pherecydes dying ſent him; - 

Anaximander who ſtudied under Thats, ens 
riched with-new obſeryations, 
thoſe whicti his Maſter -had al- R Lan 69 6 i 
ready made, be diſtioguiſhed {77 0 4 
the four Elements; be placed 
che Earth in the, Center, and bythe Scituation he 
gave them, was the firſt who/erected a kind of 
Syſteme of the-World : His knowledge.exrends 
ed likewiſe to know the bigneſs of the Sun, and 
of the Moon, and to meaſure, the juſt diſtance 
between che” Earth. and thoſe zwo Luminaries; 
ſo thar by chis diſtin& knowledge of the Nature 
of things which he firſt taught, he merited' a- 
mong the Greeks, . the, Title of. the Founder of 
Philoſophy. - P3thagoras acquired the ſame glo- 
ryin /taly ; but it maybe ſaid, that in this firſt 
Ape which paſſed between Pythagorss and Plate, 
and which was truly the age of che Birth of. Uh 
loſophy , this Science made big -progreſs. in 
Italy then in Greece, becauſe the Pythagoreans 
pierced much farther into the Reaſons of Natural 
things , their Method, or rather the quality of 
their ſpirits being poſſibly more proper for ir. 
Pjtha- 


Io The Compariſon 
Pythager as was Of Semor, he began his ſtudies 
under a Grammarian called 

Ex Laey. (3b, $ Cir. Hermodamacs . this Maſter 
v. Tuſc, Aps.. 1 Flor. inſpired into him a very 
Gelliys lib 1.cap.9,Por= oreat paſſion to advarice in 
phyr. in vit. Pyth, the Sciences : But becauſe 
Polycrates the Tyrant of 

Samos that then reigned , perſecuted knowing 
men. Pythagoras was conſtrained to abandon 
his Countrey, and after having ſtayed ſome time 
in Lesbos, where he ſtudied under Pherecides, 


hecame to live in 7ealy, in the City of Croton 


near Tarentum; where his ſojourning pleaſed 
him ſo well, that after his recurn from Zgype, he 


| 
| 


ſettled there for the reſt of his life: He had a. 


reat wit, a venerable air, and his gravity won 
FimrefpeRt; and by reaſon of a natural auſteri- 
ry in him, it was no hard matter for him to per- 
ſwade his Diſciples to frugality, which he re- 
comended to them above all things, He had gain'd 
ſach authority over their ſpirits, that they thought 
bis advice arule which chey ought to beleive, and 
when he had decided any thing, there was no 
more difpyte of it. So that his reputation ſoon 
paſſed from Cystons to T arentnmn, and from Ta- 
rentum tO Lacania, and Etruria, and came to 
Rome it felf about the time that the firſt Tarquine 
reigned. 


(- 
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He had learnt from PHERECIDES and the 
ef gyptians, that the Soul was Os 
Immortal ; but as the firſt _—_— Þ 
knowledge was but confus'd, rarer ey eſſe ſemgi- 
he had much crouble ro con- ternos. Cic, x Tuf. 
ceive how it could ſabſiſt, be- 
ig quite ſeparated from the body after death : 
So that be choſe rather to belieye that it paſſed 
into the body of other Animals, then to ima- 

ine that ic could haye a Feingin an eſtate quite 
| Mahi from the matter, This reaſon joyn'd 
to ſome others, made him take part to eſtabliſh 
the opinion of the Aferempſychoſs, and to hin- 
der the killing of Animals for food, and the 
bloudying of Altars with their Sacrifices; he 
had great converſe with the. Jews in thoſe Yoy- 
e made into Egypt. Joſephus aſſures us, 
that he had a Nazerces Jew | 
for his Maſter. T beodoret ſays Foſep. cont. Appiont, 
that he was circumciſed; and Theod. Ub. de fid 
Clemens Alexandriuns tells us, —— ia om, 
that he paſſed in theopi yon of cor 2 lip. in pres 
many knowing men of his time far. in Exech. 
for the Prophe. Ezekze/, but 
without any ground, It is true, that he had had 
ſome communication with the Book of Genefe, 
and had read other books of Moſes ; and it was 
doubtleſs from that reading that he took the 7deg 
of thoſe ſymbolical and figurative expreſſions 
of his Philoſophy, of which he made uſe to ren- 
Cer it more recommendable. For he was per- 
ſwaded 
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faded iccording tothe opinion of the' Eyypri. | 


4»s, that it was to profatic the truth, ro'*xpole it * 


naked'to the eyes of * the people. - Numhers vere 
the ordinary Symbols of which he made uſe of 
ro teach his opinions;' and that myſterious ſipni- 
fication which he cavethem, made his 'DoArine 
appear more profoand then indeed-ic was; Be 
made Nambers'ſo "much concerned 'in all he 
thought, and all he ſaid : So'thar he'eſtabifhed 
for the (fundamental: Maxime of his/ Phifoſophy; 
That Unity was'che principal of rhe generation 
of dl: chings and that plurafity was the cor- 
ruption/” Heheld likewiſe, That man was not 
formed, . but" by the' agreement and conſort of 
certainNumbers ,; That His Virtue and Hig Health 


were but: an all-pute Hirmony ;, 'And' that his 


Diſeaſes might: be cured by the- conformity of 
certain Sounds withtheanceeſs of the Diſtemper, 
In-fine, he lyld bis ſpirid»ſo repleat with' this 
imagination of Numbers; and: Hatinony, that 
he invented Nores/ and « certain meaſtire of My? 
fick from the blows of: hammer {track -by an 
Artizan, by one ofhis neighbours, otiehe Anvil; 
and there is nothing more) famous in all ancient 
Philoſophy, then chat: harmony. which 'Zythags» 
r24,.,imagined in the :Heavens to govern their 
C ourle. #; 2A" .M bo or 


. 


Kia, Diſciples were not admitted: to fpeak of 
theſe Myſteries, till after five years of continual 
filence, . He taught firſt the Principtes of Phy- 
fick, which is the true Natural Philoſophy, - Ke 

dif- 
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diſcovered the* qualities of each Element, the 
figure of rfieir* dodies , the "roundnels* of the 
Earth, and the Antipoaes ; He diſtinguifhed the 
Seaſons; obſerved the different courſe- the Sun 
makes daily ard yearly;” and'by what mean the 
Moon 'draws- her light from the Sun. *But: chis 
wiſe man was ſo confounded with the medication 
of theſe new knowledpges; that he lefe nothing ih 
writing, which yet: was no” binderance to his 
School , which became the 'moſt flouriſhing of 
the world both betore und afrer bis death; -' The 
moſt famous of his Schollars'were Oce!/xs of £'#- 
cania, Timaiu Of Locris , Archyras of T ar en- 
tm, Philelans of Croma, Parmenides and Ze- 
ou, both of 'E leates , and Melliſſmns of Samos. 
Theſe knowing Perſonages laboured 'to pur in 
order arid writing the Precepts of their Malter; of 
which they compoſed a Body of Philoſophy. 


"Tis true, that An.ximines, Anaxagiras,” Xe 
vophanes, Herachtu, Archelans, and Demucrs- 
t, who ſucceeded Anaximander in Greece , ap- 
plied themſelves very diligently' to tadyMNature. 
Anaxagoras taught, that the firſt Principle of all 
things was'a matter uncreated, Anatimines 
believ'd it tobe'the Air, becauſe the firſt Princi. * 
ple ought co be fimple and pure. Heraclitzs 
maintain'd it was th Fire, And Democritzs would 
have it be the Aromes, So the Philoſopticrs of 
tlieſe two Sets which were: the firſt of the 
| world, 
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world, addicted themſelves each co the ſtudy of | 


what was moſt wonderful in Nature; in which, 


as I have before obſerved, the SeR of Pythagera 
made preater progreſs then that of Thales and 
Anaximandrr , for Oelim, Archytas, and Ze- 
xox form'd Principles of Logick. Zenon compo- 
ſed three Books, in which he diſtinguiſhed the 


Operations of the Spirit. 4rchyr« diſpoſed the 
Order of the Categories. Ocellus invented the. 


method of definitions, 7 i5mwems, Parmenides, Phi, 
lolawus, and Meliſſus, apply*d themſelves to phy. 
ſick, of which they formed the Principles. 


But after all, Thales, Pjthagores, and their 
Diſciples onely employ'd themſelves in the 


knowledge of Natural things : Their ſtudy was | 


bounded in obſerving the Courſe of the Stars, 
the qualities of the Elements, and the Rules of 
Lopick, and Geometry, Muſick, and Medicine; 
= though they had compoſeda kind of Religi- 
on for the honouring of the Gods, they had nor 
yet given any precepts for the Regulation of 
manners. That glory was reſerved for Socrates. 
That part of Philoſophy the moſt important of 


all was not known before that excellence Philoſo- 


pher; butit is good to obſerve by what deprees 
hearrived toit, and by what means he merited 


that great reputation, as to have given him by © 


the Oraclethe name of the wiſeft of men. 


Sacre 


- make it ſeem to be good, 
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Socrates was born in a Village of Attica, of 
Parents little confiderable; He | 
hada Genixs proper to all Sci- , Wu Ex _ _— 
ences, and ſucceeded wonder. 2 — 
fully, bur eſpecially to Elo- gy. .2in, agus 
quence : For there was no caſe omnis que eft de 
ſo unjuſt or bad, to which he _ _- moribus 
would not givea fair ploſs, and :n oe \ 2a 
which obliged the Governours of the Common- 
wealth to forbid him to teach Rherorick, He 
excelled no leſs in Poetry; for as it is thought 
that Lelins and Scipio had part inthe Comedies 


of Terence , ſ0isit believed that Socrates had his 


in the Tragedies of Ewripides, 


| The Cuſtom of the Philoſo- , 'Fix«« ovumify 


phers of his time was to tr... 9/710 £4071. 2. 
vel to learn in divers Coun- ; 

treys what they could not acquire in one alone : 
But Socrares loved Repoſe and Meditation , and 
he believed that Travels ſpent a great deal of 
time which might be better employed at home. 
Nevertheleſs, out of complemenc to his Maſter 
Archelaizs, he went to Samos to accompany him, 
and from thence as far as De/phos to conſult the 


' Oracle of Apollo, 


He never propos'd his opinions but as doubts, 
but he clear'd them by compariſons ſo familiar, 


* that as he made out (as one may ſay) the ſenſi- 
ble truth, ſo he left co every one the pleaſure of 
: conviRtion, not ſeeming bimſelf co think of it. 


For 


is The Com:ariſon- 


For theſe reaſons he could never'endure the Do- 
Qrine of Heraclitzs, he' ſaid that Philoſopher 


decided coo mucly, and that his manner of teach« 


ing was dry, obſcure, and unpleaſant, Focratt: 
bad a method quite contrary,” he never diſpw 
ted, nor ever denied, or agreed to any ching 
openl; ; and in this incercainty he ſhewed' ever 
more ſubmiſſion and docility, covering his force 
under an appearance of ſimplicity , and taking 
pleaſure co conceal his own, to make appear the 
parts of others: When be faw ariy one obſti- 
nate in; his errour, he preſently teok his part, 
diſcourſed his reafons , to make' him the more 
readily Iiftento bis own, and ſuffer himſelf to be 
perſwaded. Though he were the wiſeſt man of 
his age, he fear*d nothing more' then to paſs for 
| a Wiſe man. ' Plutarch lays, 
"coo Apolog. that he- made 'profeſſion of 
: knowing nothing', and- afec- 

ed ſometimes a ſtudied ignorance; fo making 
ſhew or.a deſire to be inſtructed; he infenſibly 
ingaged thoſe that heard him, to let themſelves 
be inftrated. But better to ſpeak bim, he be. 
gan ordinarily bjs Entertainments with flattering 
Diſcourſes, and by windings of affected queſti- 
ons, ſtill demanding others advice before fpeak- 
ing his own; and when once -he had obliged 
thoſe with whom -he-diſconrſed'' to : te!l- their 


Socrates percontando 3 uerrog11dogue elicere ſplebat corus 
g2inigncs quibuscum d'{[ercbat. Cic; de finib, 


Opinion), 
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Opinions, be drew thence conſequehces' to his 
owt adyantige ; he-broughe chem by-litcle and 
lictle from 'one abſurdity to another , till chey 
themſelves perceived they were aſtray, and 
ther he let them ſee the path that chey ſhould 
walk in, following which chey might find 
truth, 

His Converſation was always very pleaſant, 
for he bad a wonderful art of putcing vizards 
upon tbings, and divertiſing peo- 
ple with their own reproot ; in 
which the Irony which was fo 
famiſfiarand natural co him, ſtood 
him in excellent ſtead , eſpecially againſt the So» 
phifts, whom he loved to render ridiculous; for 
they were a fort of people, as himſelf uſed to 
ſay, of a'depraved pallate in all things, The 
ignorance he affſeted with them, was a mark of 
the ſcorn he put upon them; for when he treat» 
ed with reaſonable men, he changed his'manner 
of coriverſe ; the transform d himſelf as it were 
into their humour , co enter better into their 
conceptions. - This is that in which conſiſted his 
greateſt ability ; ſo that he always perſwaded, 
decauſe he always pleaſed, 

To this delicacy of ſpirit which was particular 
to him | he had joyned che ſublimeſt virtues: A 
valour extraordinary , a conſtancy of foul to 
uphold his advice, when he knew it profitable to 
the publick; an honeſty which nothing could 
corrept ; a diſintere..ed ſpiric, which made bim 

C refuſe 


Rh'tor um omnivum 
agtt ata” Socrates. 
CIE. Orats, 
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refuſe the Preſents of the greateſt Lords.; a fru- 
oality_a moderation, a patience, 3n equality. of 
mind; and above all, an indifference ior. death, 
which never i1ad example :; For he treoted thoſe 
which condemned hiv:, as it be had been' ther 
Jud.e, and ſer to determine of their lives and 


Socrates 24 jits 
dicio capitis pro ſC- 
ipſo d/ait , ut non 
ſupplex gr reus, ed 
magiſter & dom!» 
nus videretiur efſe 
judicium, Cic, 1. 
de orat. 


fortune. T he curioſity of: na 
tural chings which bad tv mych 
buſied.che other Philoſophers 
w:5 not tat which, moit,. af 
fected. him; His ,chiet , appli: 
cation was tO teach men, how 
to live well ;. of *which be 
made. a pariiculzr pref ion, 


Spiritum comem 
pſit. n2 careret gra* 
uvitate, Val. Max- 
lib,6, cap. 4: 


eveato clie 14{t moment of his 
life, as well by his Example as 
Doctrine, *Tis true, he had 
calumnies thrown vpon him ia 
eAthens, and Ariſtophanes ſcandalouſly repre- 
ſented him on the Theatre ; but the cor:uption 
of the time, and the humour of the pevple, 
which could not ſuffer ſo clear a merit without 
cenſuring, had ſo much hcenſed it, chit che ſe- 
vereſt virtue was no ward again: ill tongues ; at 
leaſt Socrates as pore as his was. could not ſecure 
himſelf, It was under ſuch a Mailer as thi: chat 
Plato fludied Philoſophy, and perfected; im'el 
inthoſe Precepts of Morality, with which $0: 
crates had enriched him; and in this e't; ce of 
thereabour ſtood Iilofophy, when ! [iro began 
to ſtudy, and Ariſtotle was born into the world, 

CHAP. 


; Mother conceived him ty the 
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* CHAP. III 
The Perſon of P LAITIO. 


Ever was perſon born more happily for 
Learning then Plato : he was of Athens 

the moſt knowing” City that ever was, and was 
born in a t4me wherein all che Sciences flouriſhed 
more then ever they had done, He had aninfi. 
nite capacity; and was likewiſe of great qua'iry » 
For of 'his Fathers ſide he might reckon Kings 
among his'Anceſtors ; and b+ his vochers fide 
he czme from S2/on, from whom it was more 
plorious to deſcend, then from a lo-g Succetlion 
or Kings, *Tis faid, chat big 


PLronem 447 K- 
ag ab [t'ore conc: pres Profit 
force of imagination, looking tn dw, cum q145 


con the Statue of Apollo, wh ch dim Apollinis figu- 
pave the occaſion to. beliere 2412/0 296 fe miſe 
that he was his Son , becau'e ©" pA. lib. x, 
he reſ:mbled that Statue. La © © 0 

erties Apulins', and St. 7er om againſt 7 ovinian 
ſfp-1k of ths opinion, which 0; takes for a 
t-b'e in his firſt book =gaiofl Cel/zs, Bur the 
Greeks why love ro medidle in-9ll chings, content 


 themf lvesnoac with that ;, for if one will bel:ere 


them, a Swarm of Bee: did one daylight 07 the 
G4 Cradle 
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Cradle of Plato, and diſtill'd their Honey on; 


his Lips : From whence they drew-a certain Pre. 


ſage, that he would be one of the moſt elo-: 


quent men of that age; as if it were an ording» 
ry thing among them, that the birth of great 
perſons maſt be made obſervable by ſome mira- 
culous circumſtance. 

However it were, Plato was brought up with 
great carein all choſe Exerciſes ufually taught to 
perſons of qualiry He learnt Grammer, the 
Machematicks, Muſick, and Painting, In his 
youthful years he had a great Genize, and paſſion 
for Poetry, compoſing ſeveral Odes and Trage- 
dies which were very much eſteemed, - In the 
compoſition of his Odes, and thoſe Dyth'ram 
bicks he made in the honour of Barchws, he got 
ſuch a habit of that cadence, that ali: his Works! 
are full of it. Elzan ſays, that he made likewiſe 
Heroick Verſes ; . but finding their force not to 
equal choſe of Hom r, he burnt them. In ſhort, 
he paſſed to about the twentieth year of his age 
in theſe fort of Studies *'T was then he begar. 
to apply himſelf withprear affiduity to hearker 
to Socrates, That Maſter then ſo I 
a particular talent to form great mer! : C riton, 
/riftippms, Cebes, Xenophon, Simias, Enclide 0 
Megara were then all his Schoſlars, but baving 
obſervedin Plato greater natural Endowments, 
ard a quicker Genizs,then in the others, he more 
particularly affe&ed him, he chen counſeled him 
to read Homer often: And it was from chit, 
Leſſon! 
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Lefſon that -P/ato formed himſelf to conceiye 
and ſpeak things in a lofty, abundant, and agree. 
able manner : For 'twas then a received Maxime 
among men of Learning, that a man could not 
acquire. knowledge without reading Homer, nor 
read him withour acquiring It. 

Socrates being accuſed by the praRtces of 4»;- 
tws and Melirns bis Enemies, and made priſoner, 
Plato rais'd a conſiderable Sum of Silver to 
compound for his liberty with his Judges and 
his Accuſers ; but the Cabal being coo ſtrong, 
and their ſpirits roo much enyenomed to acco- 
modate the buſineſs ; not ſeeing any other way 
to ſave him, he hid the boldneſs to mount on 
the Tribunal for Oratiors to juilifie the inno- 
cence and condu@ of So: rates before the people. 
The beginning of his diſcourſe had fo much 


' Moved the Auditors, that the Magiſtrates ſear. 


ing ſome tumulte, impoſed him ſilence, to ſatiske 
their paſſion, who ſought Socrates his deliructi- 
on, which they did witkout much crouble , un- 


 derfuch a Government as was that of che Thir- 


ty Tyrants, who had then made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Commonweakh, and were ſoon at- 
ter ©xpulſed by Thraſibulm. 

The philoſophers which were then at Athens, 
were ſo affrighted at che death of Socrates, thar 
they almoſt all departed the City to avoid the 
injuſtice and cruelty of thoſe which reigned , 
Plato retired to Megara, a City of Achaia, to 


continue the ſtudy of Philoſophy under Zxc/ide, 


3 who 
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who was of that City, and one ot the princi-| £ 
pal Schollars of Socrates: From - Megara he 


( 
went to Cyrexe, tobe inſtructed by a-great Ma. : 
themacician named 7 heodorws , with whom he þ 
perfeRted himſelt in the knowledge of tha , 
Science. 

| Bur as nothing was capable fully to ſatisfie that 


paſſion poſſeſt 'him to be knowing in all ehings, 
he made a Voyage into Ztaly, to have Con © 
rence with / u-+1z5, Philulaxs, and the ſecord 
Archyras, who were then moit tamous «monp 
the ioilowers of Pythagoras, whoſe Dodrine 
was now become renowned jn Greece ; -avd hi. 
ving acatined the moſt concealed 4ecrets Ot the 
Pythagoreas Philoſophy, he wen: into * gypt to 
le.rn the Thzology of the Prieiis and Sacrit- 
cers. Emripides who 2ccompanied bim in thi 
Voyage, fell ſickin Egypr, which obliged Plats 
to ſojourn there a long time; and pave hin 
leaſure to learn all the Religion of the Z -ypt- 
ans, With cheir Myſteries. He had likewiſe ſome 
Com 7.unication with the Books of Aoſes , by 
means of the Fews, whoſe number was mud 
mulciplied in Zgype fince the Captivity, Cle 
| : mens Alexandrinus aſſures ws, 
wid Lach," thar he ſtudied under a learre 
Jb. x. Strom, man of Helopolis, called Sechnu 
phes, who wasa Jew, And $% 
Auſtin once believed , that P/ato had ſome cor tt 
No1aul :.putariunt laronem quand perrextt 772 Aigypul _ 
Jeremiam aud'v:{e. Aug, 1. 8. de Civ. Dei, Aupgl, 8 & te 
d R.ChriR. 1d, j,g.ce civ. Det,  terenct: 
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ferefice With the Prophet 7eremy in his Voyage 
t0eApypr ; but after having made' a more cx- 
at computation of time, he found thar chat 
Pro-het was dead above ſixty years before Plq- 
to went to o/E£ pypr, 

This Philoftopher having learned from the 
of pyptians their ſecret Myſteries, had the curi- 
oſjc to travel into Perfia to conſult with the 
AMa9s- about the Religion of their Countrey ; 
his deſign was to go even to the Jndies, to ſee 
the Brachmanes , and learn their Manners ard 
Cuſtoms * bur the Wars of ſia hindred him, 
and 'th.it of Peloponefis, which already divided 
all Greece , oblig-d his re:urn tO Athens, He 
had now n5 more honourable Profeflio: among 
the! A thenians , then the terching of Vhiloſo- 
phy, which P/ato embraced fo fr.0n as he arri- 
ved, -andin a ſhort time drew miny followers 
after tht, He ſettted his School at the Aczde- 
my which was withonr che City, and thar place 
gave afterwards che Name to his Set. J/ocrar 
tes ws one of the firſt which pur Plats in re- 
potation ; they had contracted a prear friend - 
ſhiptoperher, | Laerrting ſp-aks of a Communi. 
cation theſe ewo pgreir men hyd together in a 
Countrey-honſe concerning Poetry : But this 
difcourſe ha's not reach'd our times, 

The' Prodigies that happened in Sicily about 
the Conflaprationof «ta, did ſo much aito- 
nifh all the Philoſophets of Arhens, that Plato 
left his School to ſatisfie his curioſity in ſo ex- 

C 4 traordinary 
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traordinary a matter; he went tberefore into that 
Iſland to @bſerye as near as be could the Principle 
Concave of that prodigious fire, which ſometimes 
broke torch with dreadful violence. Dyoniſcar, 
ſurnamed the Tyrant, raigned then in; $»racaſe, 
who was a very wicked man, Cicerogives une- 
 _nough of- him_ in. one. word, 
Cum fanum LOS, when having rob d aTemple out 
expilliffet , 12Vi8"- of his own Countrey, and being 
batSyracuſas,cume oy Y, : . 
' que [ecundiſſimum Teturned by Sea to Sicely, with 
Curſum teucret, vi- A proſperous gale, Tow ſee( (ail 
dets inquit amics he ) my friends, hom mach th 
vam bona at's Gods favour S atriledge. Plats 
ammontalibus navi- 
. went toſce him, and inſtead d 
eatio detur Sacrile- | : wo 
2is. lib, 3. denac. flattering him, as did his othe 
Deor, Conrtiers, he reproved him for 
the diſorders of his Court, with 
ſuch authority,that the Tyrant was furprized,and 


not being accuſtomed to hear diſpleafing truths, 


grew angry with P/ato, and would h:ve pur hin 


to death, but Di» and Ayiſtomenes then favor. 


rites of that Prince, and who had formerly bee 
Platos Schollers, interceded with him in favout 


of the Philoſopher, and faved his life. Dyoniſn. 
was content to put him into the hand of an Envoy. 


of the Lacedemonians, who had then War wit 
the Athenians : And who touching at «A gin 
fold him for a Slave to a Merchant of Cyrene, and 


he as ſoon as he had bought him , ſent him to 


Athens, | 
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. -Some titne after he made a ſecond Voyage into 


Sicily , io the Reign of young Di9;6w5, who 
ſent Dijox his. Miniter and favourite, to intreat 
him co come to his Court, and teach him the arc 
of governing: his people well ; P/ato went with a 
deſign to 1nipire into this Prince conditions leſs 
cruel then thoſe of his farher, and to bring him 
co the practice of that form of government; 
which he had.contrived, and of which he has left 
us the vrinciple 41aximes infhisBooks of theCom. 
mon-wealch : Bur the great friendſhip Djox had 
with this. Philoſopher, give ſome jealouſy ro the 
Tyrant, . Dion was diſgraced, and Plaroreman- 
ded to Athens. Dion beeing afterwards return- 
ed into che good grace and tavour of his Maſter, 
counſelled him to recall Plato 3 Dimifines received 
bim with all the marks of good will and friend- 
ſhip that a Rrince could pive; (3-2 
he ſent. a Galley riggedin an #12t90i Sopientie 
San , antiſtiti, Dionihus 
extraordinary manner to meet 5,21, L-irwm 
him,and went himſelfin amag- navemmiſit obviam 
nificent Chariot , © accompani- iſe quadrigis albis 
ed with all his Court to receive *g7<ventemexcepit 
him; bur his ſuſpicious humour, Þ!9- 19 7. c: 10. 
and the diſorders of his mind, made him fall into 
his former miſtruſts, P/ato was offende 1 at ir, 
and complained; : Dyoniſizs offended at theſe 
complaints, reſolved his death ; but Archy- 
tas who was very powerful with the Tyrant, 
being advertiſed of ir by Dion, beg'd par- 
don for the Philoſopher , which the Ty- 
rant 
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rant granted , ' andPlato had peranflion to re. 


tire, 
ELLAN would make ns 
Zlian lib, 3. Hif- -bejieve thar Plato canghe D;on 
onem, Plarco he fecret ro diſpatch the Ty: 
BP linghe foam, rant ,: and deliver the people 
werum etiam, nimi from opprefhion, Cirers'is of 
e& vi.twis magiſt:r the fame opinion, T know not 
- Satay to upon what aurhority founded, 
tb: 2.e Orac, and very little of appearance in 
it trom the manner of the Com- 
poſition of Plato's mind, which had nothing/in it 
of . vioience ; Howeyer it were the people of 
Athens received him at his return with aq univer- 
fa! jy, they would have given him pare in the 
Government, but he refuſed chit honour, chat 
h- might buſfie himſelf with the grea-cr eaſe and 
quiet, in the contemplation of ria/uFal thing; 
and the (udy of Philoſophy, he divided all his 
Eſtace among his Brothers, leaving only to hims 
felf a liccle Countrey houſe, with a ſmall Gar- 
den, thar there he mighr paſs away the reſt of 
his days wich freedom ; and liberty was indeed 
fo dear to him, thac he could never refolve fot 
to marry : I: ſhort, he ever after lead alife 
very quiet and very happy, becaufe twas inno- 
cent and exempt from ambition; being young 
he had bore Arms in the Forces of the Common- 
wealth, at Tenaros, at Corinth, and'in the Ifle 
of Delor, and the remainder of his days be ſpent 
inthe ſtudy of Philoſophy, he was much incl» 
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ned to the opinions of -Heracliizu in Points of 
Phyſick, to chole of Pythagoras in Intellectuals, 
and be tollowed Socrates in the Morals, 

He lived quietly, and -without contention 
among the other Philoſophers, a thing rare in 
thoſe dais; for envy reigned much amonglt 
thew, andevery one endeavoured ro eſtabliſh his 
faction : He likewiſe ſometimes fed //iogemes 
the Cy»ni7me, who was a Raſcal of a Philoſopher, 
rather then a true wiſe man, be quarreled evenat 
nothing co appear independent,and took pleaſure 
in ce-foring andrajling at all che world, not fpa» 
1:8 Plato, though he continually created bym 
eivily, Oneri  e having invited h m to Supper, 
with certain Si-i/ians, his friends, he had cauſed 
the Parlor where they were to eit co be hung, 
and adorned very neatly : Diogenes who could 
not ſuffer thisnearneſs of Plato's, beganto dirty 
with his teerthe Tapiftry, and other moveibles, 
adding brutiſhly, / trample wnder my feet the 
pride of Plato, to which Plato wiſely replied, 
*/ xs true Niogenes, but you trample on it with # 
greater pride, 

Though Plato had a CharaRter of mind proper 
for higher things, ye- he forbore not-10 
affe@ raillery , but he made uſe of it lixe-a perſon 
of -quality, to make converſe more calie and de- 
"Iigh-ful, and nor to offend any-ove His Dia» 
logues are full of thoſe pleaſint hits, which. make 
appear the difference berween a man, whozhas 
only wit, and him, who beſides his naturalac- 

cOMm- 
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compliſhments, has likewiſe had the benefit of | 
education : For this Reaſon it was, that P/ato {6 
often recommended it to his Schollers, and eſpe- 
ciall to Diox and Xenocrates, to ſacrifice to the 
Graces, and it might very well be ſaid that he 
had facrificed ro them himſelf, while it was 
impoſſible to hear him,and not believe bim;or ſee 
him, and not love bim. There arecertain frag 
ments of pigrams in Apa/cins,and in theAntholo. 
py, which have ſome agreemenc with the delicacy 
of his ſpirit however Marciltim Ficines ſayes, that 
thoſe Verſes are too ſofc ro be Plato's, and 
that they agree not at all with the gravity of chat 
great man, heaſſures us likewiſe that Ariſtippms 
had feigned them to blemiſh the virtue of P /ato, 

. _ Dicearehus, Athentns, Anlugella, 
Nos iny«#a Di- fee all to favour that ſuppoſi- 


accu- . | 
cxarchus tion: butifthere be any of thoſe. 


at ,quz auctore noe F ; 
/ is amor Epigrams, which may with good 


auftoritarem tri- warrant be attributed to him, 
buerimus 4.Tulc. jtis without doubt that, of which 
antiquity did did ſo much boaſt upon a young man 
which Plato loved, atleaſt Apul:ins, aſſo, and 
and ſome other modern Author: bave tranſlated 
them, believing them co be Flatos, and its ha- 
ving received fo univerſal an approbation, is in 
my mind a great ground for the opinion : For his 
amours with that Colophonian, of which Laertia: 
and Athenews ſpeak, and of which the Epigram, 
andthe Anthology make mention, there may be 


ſomething in it, though St, 4#/fi» would not 
believe 


' 
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believe it, but there are: weakneſſes, of which 
Pagan Philofopby | bad nor'the power co cure 
men, | 

Apuleins tells us, That che > 3 
Docrine of Plato, gave even mo, aucit orum 
tro women, who had any 76 Fabia 
curious ſpirits ,. 4 defire tO yuerunr Apul. 
ſtudyir, Themiſtins aſfures us, 
That a ftranger Lady having read ſome Books of 
his Common-wealth, diſguiſed her ſelf in the 
habic of a man, and coming to Athens {tudied 
ſometime in that: manner under P/ato, withour 
being known. Laertins and St. Clemens Alex> 
ardrings name other women that did the ſame, 
which gaye : occaſion to! ſeveral ſcandals, from 
which all the wiſdom, :and all che pravity of Pla- 
to could'riot, fecure him, : +t wzs difficulrro:keep 
ſuch things cloſe in ſecorrupt a City as # hens, 
where the' general divertiſement was to pry 'in- 
tro exch 'others behzviour, and cenſure it; 1n 
the mean time we ougbr+ not to give too much 
credirto: Ar;$ippus, or to #ntifthenes, of whom 
Athenens': ſpeaks, '*nor tO. Athenzus hime 
ſelf, no more then to! Apaleins, George of Tre- 
biſond,, and | ſome others: In what concerns a 
judgment tobe made ofrhe conduR of P/ate. Their 
Teſtimonies ought ro beſuſpeRed, becaufe of their 
prepoſſeſſion againſt Philoſophy , which chey' 

ke fifficiently aprear, Platarch. Laertins,Vale- 

1 Maxi us andPhotins,report ſo many exam- 
(1: 0015 moderation in all chirgs, that the _ 

that 
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that' can be found in- 8ll his conduR, is only| 
ſome (light ſaſpitions'o! things contrary to vir: ne; | 


The diſcourſe which he maxes 1 the Fhearg 
againſt Lycias, is one Tei!imony :' In ſhort we 
may ſ:y, chac he was ſo far 1bove envy and ican- 
dal, thar he did deſpiſe ail chat wicked Tongues 
conld invent againſt bim, ror did-heever xalk ilf 
of any one, which wis a virtge very rare among 
the Uhiloſophers of his'Age. 
'Tis'rrue, there was ſome coldneſs 'berween 
Xenopbon and him, thovgh they had: both heen 
the favourice Scholers of Socrates, 
Aulug. lib, 14« Azlupella reports, That Xenphoy 
on ack having re:d che two firſt books of 
the. Common-wealth of Plato, being couch d 
wich ſome emulation for the ſucceſsrhey had had 
in the-world, wrir that curious pizce, Of the 5n+ 
ftitution of Cyrus, with»defign to-oppole ro that 
Idea of: a Common-wealrh; which” # /ato would 


eltabliſh che: examp!. + of a Momrchy , the! 


; _ - - government of which had ſome- 
Hawtia: "4 thing in ir-morepreatand more 
ogdra5' 19994. '. ere: Plato anſwers to this 


OCs T.-C G:1, , 
E . Jl > * work only two words , which 


ex Athen; we :findim che chird book of his' 


| his t.aws': That imtrath Cyrus 
halb en a great Captain, burthat he was ſo little 
Capable of riving Rules (or the Government 0” an 
Empire, tha. | e knww. mir ow to manape his pri- 
Vate aff 1irs, Rar porieyn hy henfhld. Cicero in 
the Eptiile. which he wrues co his Brother, co 

| Ceri 
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cerning ' his —_—_ in _ gas 
vernmentof tus Provincg, lays, - | 2 
That the ;Inſ(tirntion of Cyrpsr ove filem ſins 
is only a; fair- Piture- of witat.. [ed- ad effigiem-juſth 
ought. to be-donein-che edu- © impergs As Quras 
cation of, a Prigce, 'and: che Fra Ep. I; - - 
[mage ot a perie government; | Apt lib, 2.66 
but 1n that which concerns the 0 
Hiſtory.of Cyr#x.there is no; foundation of truth, 
and Hermogenes in bis Characters tskes fora fan 
ble the adyentare of Abradater. and; Panthza, 
which .is- 0ne- of the greatelt Ornaments of chat 
work... 44s | | | 
it.is. indeed ;ſomewhat ſtrange; that two fo 
great men as Xenophon and P/ato, who had ſtadi- 
ed under the, fame m-(ter;-and-treated ofthe 
ſame ſubje':s, and almoſt,jo the ſame mapner; 
ſhould be.1o reſerved 10 ſpe3king to one another; 
and tis, that which h s made. me of- opinton; 
That.chey did. nor love one anq- {1 4 
ther ; thoſe wiſe men which Athen. libs 11 
came after them have been of pre OY 
the (ame judgment, A:/»gela ne 
ſayes, That they even avoided-naming one ano=, 
ther in cheir works; however it is moſt certain, 
they did f..cak vne o' the other ; For Xenophen: 
ſpeaks of //atointhe third Bookiof his Memosres; 
Ard Plato ſpeaks of Xe»ophonin the chird Book: 
of bis Laws, Ther imell eſteem which Pits 
had for Arifippus was better grounded ; for 
Ariſtip, ns bad taiſe virtues, and was vain. to the 
blazing 
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blazing of his vices: .$0 that Plato did with more. 
crouble behold the; pride and © vanity of thij | 
Philoſopher , then all | the ' brutiſhneG6 of 
Diogenes , he would make plealanr ſcoffes at the 
different manners of- theſe rwo'men; bur the 
ſcorn he had for chem troubled not! his quier, his 
virtue was to ſolid roo be ſhaken with fo ſlight a 
thing, and that which made is moxe tirm was its 
being ſupported by ſincere thonghes of Religion, 
for he every day gave thanks to the Gods chat he 
bad had' Socrates ro bis Maſter--and that they 
had made him a man; which he accounced among 
the number of choſe graces he had received trom 
heaven ,” being "pertwaded of 'the 'erempſw 
choſis. z 
- In fine, being arrived to fourſcore and one 
years-of Age, he died of a ſweet and -peaceable 
death in the midſt ot a Banquetihe had made for 
bis friends on bis birth day.Borh cheLife and death 
of this Philoſopher were very ſmooth and quiet; 
beſides the advanrape of his birch, he had a great 
wit, naturally ſweet and eaſie, and an 1mmenſe 
capacity, he was honoured in bis own Countrey, 
elteem'd by ſtrangers, and ador'd by his Scholers: 
The love he had ior ſtudy was his Sovereign de. 
light, and he enjoyed thar pleaſure tothe lalt day 
of his life ; bur his ſtudy had nothing in it of 
thoſe Melancholly and Sower Meditations, which 
fully che Sonl, and curn man into a Salvage Of 
che contrary he helieved, That che belt irvit 0 
Knowledge was the pleaſing thoſe he would in 
| {iruct, 
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firu&; and that ic was becter co know how to 
live, then to know how co diſcourſe ' The (weet- 
neſs of his Nature beg: love to him from all 
that knew him, and his Knowledge begot an ad- 
miration in all poſterity. He was ſo univerſally 
eſt:em*d, that goin: one day from Syracy/e to 
the place where chey celebrated the © ympian 
Games, which was the General Aſſembly of all 
Greece, as ſoon as he appear'd, they all quitted 
their Sports and other SpeRacles, to run and 
behold him, He was valued by all great Perſons 
during his Life, and after his death be had Kings 
and Commonwealths, which cre&cd him Sta- 
rues and Altars, All theſe Qualities acquired 
him the Sirname of Divine, and his Memory is 
become wenerable in all ages; Such was the 
Merit and Glory of Plato, let us now ſpeak of 
«Ariſtotle. 


——_——_— 
— — — | — 


C H AP. IV. 
Of the Perſon of Ariſtorte. 


E was born at Stagira, a ſmall City of 
Macedon , His Father was Called Nieo- 
machus, and had been Phy cian to King Amyn- 
tas, Grandfather to Alexander. *"Iwas pre- 
tended that Nicomachas derived bis Pedigree 
D from 
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from /#ſcalapixs the Son of Apollo, Avifteth 
loſt both his Facher and bis Mother in his Intan. 
cy. Proxenes a Friend oi his Fathers, took care 
of his Education , he brought him up our of 
Athens, and he brought him up ill ; for having 
begun co ſtudy Grammar, and afterwards Poe- 
fie, he lett choſe Studies to follow Libertiniſme, 


and for ſome time abus'd che indulgence of his 


Totour : Yethe arrived to a knowledpe in Poe- 
fie ; ' witneſs that Poem he compoſed of thoſ 
Woarriours flain at the Siege of Troy , of whid 
E uſtathins arid Porphyrins mike mention, Ha 
virg waſted by his Debzuches a good part d 
thar Efate his Father had left him , he Liſte 
himſelf in the Army of the Commonwealth, in 
the time that Lyſiftratins was Preror; but not find: 
ing that \Profeſhon to his liking, he. went to 
Delphos to conſult the Oracle what courſe tt 
were bcſt to take; the Oracle commanded hin 
to goto Arhens, and apply himſelf to 1 hiloſophy, 


Ali, lib. 5. cap. g. Athen. lib.$. Euſeb Lb. 15, de prey 
EV ms. 


He was now abont the Seventeenth Year 0 
his Age, O/ympioderms favs , that he began to 
ſtudy this Science urd-r Srcrates A WIm001, 
and the Cardinal Beſſarcon are of this opinion; 
Laertius1s not ; Butrif we confult Zuſebing, We 
ſhall find, that Socrates dyed the Third Year 
the Eigh:y fifch « lympiade ; and chat Ariftotl 
was bornin the Ninety ninth, which agrees wit 


che. 


x 
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the account of ./polledorms, and Dionyſime. H a- 
licarnaſſns. 

"Tis therefore more probable, that Ariſtotle 
bepan to ſtudy under Plato, in the Seventeenth 
year of his age, and that he finiſhed not his 
S:adies till about the Thirty b 
ſeventh year : But becauſe , Hiſt, Meſen ex 
be had ſpent his Eſte, he Pu, Ep bays Fc 9 
was conſtrained for ſome 4(4-n cx lib y - © 
time to ſubſiſt on a litele 
Traffick of ſome Sweer-powders, and Medicines 
which heſold at, Aghens. Ir is true, thac he ſtg- 
died with fuch an extraordinary diligence, that 
though he found che School of Plare fill d with 
many excellent Spirits, the by his aſliduity did in 
a ſhort tjme ſurpaſs thoſe who ſurpaſſed all 0- 
thers, He was indefacigable in his L+tour, and 
his Maſter was fſurpriz:d with the eagerneis 
wherewith he run through all he couid-findt writ- 
ten of Philoſophy , and thenin any reputation, 
Plato called him the Soul of his .School ; and 
when any indiſpoſition or bulineſs kept Ariforle 
away , they would ſay, that Philoſophy in,croth 
was not there , and would decide noching with- 
out his advice. 

His paſſion for Learning increaſed daily : L#- 
ertius obſerves, that he ear lictle, and ſlept lef: 
and that to _refiſt the drowſineſs of ſleep, be 
{treteht one hand out of bed, in which he held 
a Ball of braſs, which wich thx noiſe ic made fall, 
ing into. 2 baſon , ſtill wak'd bim, Amman 
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Al: xander &xee concha ſuppoſita brach'o extra cubile pro. 


rento, p'lam tenebat argent'am u' cum neryo/um Vigo em ſo.) 


por lax-([et, infuſus tinnitus omnum abrumpeiet, Ants Mats 
cel. lid; x6, Ammon in cjus y'ta, 


HMarcellinus tells vs, that Alexander the Grey 
practiſed che like, Buras 1* is ordinary for pto- 
found ſpirits co keep retired within themſeive, 
given over toſolitary Meditation without break 
ing forth; So the Reputation of Ariftorle mad; 
litele noiſe in the world, during the Twevy 
years that he was / /ats's Schollar ; For he had n 
converſe with any perſon, and abſtained fron 
all ſort of divertiſement, that he might not ſte 
one moment from his Studies, Plato, who wi 
doubrful left exceſs of labour might prejudice bi 
heal h, ofrentimes e horted him to a care of it 
bur his inclination was ſtronger then the auths. 
ricy of his Maſter; and his melancholy temper, 
which inclined him to contemplation, bore hir 
out through all, | 
From hence it wasthat he fo ſtrongly digeſlet 

ali things . and diſpoſed rhem in fo great orde 
when he had digeſted them, "was for this ret 
ſon alſo that Galen praiſes 4rijt 
tle for the chief of Philoſophen 
a< one that had ſearch'd co the very depth th 
general Cauſes of all Beings, and had beſt & 
ſcended inro their particular t ence, C emn 
Aletxandrinus aſlares us, that +1 
ſotle had at Athens conference wt 
a Jew, to inftru& him in the Religion of tht 
Egyprian, 


Gal. de nat, pot. 


Strom lib x, 
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ef gyptians, Enuſcbix« aprees with him, and 
boch che one and the other have believedic, upon 
the Teſtimony of a Peripatician 
named Clearcm: An" ris yery 
lixely, that this Philoſopher, to ſupply the defeR 
of a Voyage to e/fgypr, winch was then 
thoughe neceſſiry to the attaining of Wiſdom, 
contented himſelf chus to underſtand the Myfle. 
ries and Religion of the ,£ g7p'54axs, tO ſpare ſo 
much time as 16 expoſed to.oſs by Travel. 

It was about the Fiireenth yer that Ariſtotle 
had tudied under Plato, that he began co con- 
ceive ſorne Opinions different from thoſe of his 
Maſter , baving a ſolid ſpirit, and which coveted 
to reduce all his thoughts under certain Rules, 
and thoſe founded on reaſon, he content<d not 
bimſelf with thoſe wandring Principles on which 
Plato feem'd to eſtabliſh his DoQrine. The 
boldneſs that - rifort/e had to maintain his Opi- 
nions againſt ”/ats, even in his own School, was 
the cauſe that his Maſter conceived ſome difp'ea. 
ſure againſt bim , and began to blamre him for 
his vsinexpence in Habic. as not conformable to 
the Profeſſion of a Philoſopher z For indeed - 
riftetle begin to take ſomewhat too much care of 
his perſon; but P/atoh1d not ſeem'd to rake no- 
tice of it, till Arsfforle had contridited him in 
his opinions, *Tisrrue, that the Schollar by ex- 
amining and piercing into the opinions of his 
Maſter, made bis Maſter look on him 3s a pun- 
Cillious and contradiftory ſpuit, which gave 
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occaſion to Helladins and: &/E lian 10 fry, that | 


Plato very 'tnuch complained of it, and treated 
his Schollar as one ingrateful, and a Rebel, 
Laertins gives ſome reaſon to beheve , that 
the animolity of Ari/Hotle againſt Plato, proxeed- 
ed ſo far as to attempt the ere&ing of a School 
againſt his, even during his life, But Eaſebin 
TYP 00 "_ from this reproch ; and Phj- 
lopoxs aſſures us, that C+ 
brias and Timothews , who then governed the 
Commonwealth, and were Kinſmer to Plats, 
would never have ſuffered it, It carinor be de- 
nied, but that Ar;/forle held opinions comrary 
to thoſe of P/ato, and in my judgment there's 
no need to juſtifie him abour ir; for there is n6& 
thing freer then the mind , and acknowledge 
ments to a Maſter, do nor oblige one co” eſpouſe 
all his Opinions, Aﬀer all,” *tts certain that 4 
riſtotle did nothing againſt thoſe due ackriowleds 
ments inthiops Eſſential, ' be preſerved ever to 
Laer. in 21}, Ele death of Plaro, a greiit reſped 
© for him, nay, he cartied that r6 
ſpe farther,in ſhewinp afterward the veneratiot 
he h1d for fo extraordinary a man; for he'wet 
a i iſcourſe in honour of. his memory ; ' he eretÞ 
ed an'Altarto him is to a Divinity, the Loſcript 
on of which Alrar yet remains in the Anths 
logy | 


F 


and Ammonins clear him 


Theſe acknowledgements of Arifotle ſhouk: 
be ſo much the more valued , beeauſe he hell 
ah ſoa} 
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* ſomereaſonto bediſl.tisfied with Plato, who had 


choſen $pe#/ipprs tO ſucceed him in his School af- 
ter his death ; a m:n of far leſs deſert then Ar5- 


forle. It was this preference poflibly that obli- 


oed Ariftotle to leave Athens, and retite himſelf 
to Atarnia, a [mai] City of the Province of Ay- 
fia towards the Hellſpont , where his ancient 
Friend Hermias then reigned : Fhis Prince re- 
ceived him ſo kindly, that he had reifon to for. 
get his diſgufts, for he gave him his Siſter Py- 
thigs in Marriage But Ariſfto:le was fo tranſ 
ported with the love of chis . rinceſs, that he 
ſacrificed to her with the ſame Ceremonies 
that were uſed to th: Goddeſs Ceres , and com- 
poſed 3 Hymn in the honour of Hermias bis Be: 
nefa&tor, like thoſe made to Apollo, And. yer 
Athenew , who ſeldom pardons 4riftotle any 
thing , juſtifies him about this Hyms. And 
4 riſtecles the Periparician affirms, 4 
theſe Sacrifiee$ to Pythias robea x74, (6. 
pure calumny raiſed by a Pythago- piut. in ntis” 
reas Called Lycos, * Cauſab.ſupra Di. 


or. Laer. in 4riftot. 


Ariſtotle remained three years with Hermias ; 
but that Prince being taken by Memneon, Gene 
ral of the King of / er/ia's Armies, this philoſo- 
pher retired to X4itylene, the chief City of Leſ- 
bes, where he ſome time remained. Philip 
King of J{acedon had now made himſelf Maſter 
ot T hrace, and almoſt of all Greece ; and bavying 
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heard of the Repntation of 

Neque vero boe fugit R Y ; 
ſapientifiimum Regew Ariſtotle, he writ to him 4 
Philippum,qui Aritto» VOY civil Letter, to invite 
relem Al. xzndro filio him to take charge of the 
doforem acc:erit, aquo Education of his Son lex 


codem ille & og'ndi yer, then about Fourteen 
precepta acr'peret &f 


40 


[09 1endj. Cic, 3. de years 0'd. Arifotle accept- 


Dir. ed the offer, and in eight 

years that he was with that 
Prince, tavght him Eloquence, Phyſick, Morali- 
ty, and Policy, eſpecially what was moſt dark 
in thoſe Sciences; together wich a particular Phi 
lofophy, as Flutarch sffirms , which chis great 
man rzught to no other perſon, 

Philip and Olympias his Queen, ſeeing the pro. 
greſs their Son made by the care of ſo excellent 
a Maſter, cauſed Sratues to be ereRted to” +riſto 
tle, amongplt thoſe which the people had ereRe( 
to them. /' kilip cauſed Stagira, tO be rebvilt 
which had been ruined by thepreceding Wars, and 
in fayour of his Sons Maſter, reſtor'd the Inbx 
| Pitants 'to their former liberty 
?lexander for his part had ſud 
an eſteem for 4riForle, that he publickly ſaid, 


Plu'aic, in Alix, 


that he was more obliged to him then co Philip; 
for his Father had onely made him a Prince, but: 


his Maſter had made him reaſonable, Aſſured! 
there needed fo great a Maſter as Ariſtotle to 


educate Alexander. 'Tis a plory for Socratt! 
to have had ſuch a Schollar as -/ato , and a glory! 
for / lato to haye bcen Naſter tro cAriftotle:! 
| But: 
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Futit is much more glorious for Ariſtst/e to have 
form'd ſuch a Schollar as Alexander, who de- 
ſerved to be Maſter of the Univerſe, And yet 
Lucian, who ſpares no body, would WEE 
make us believe, that Ariforle gave CT 
ill education to Alexander, abus d pj, 
the goodneſs of bis nature, and was 


' oneof theproſſeſt of his flitrerers, But Laci- 


an is a Railer, who to purſue the ChargRer beſt 
pleaſed his fancy, made ſmall account of turning 
into burleſ1ue Religion, Philoſophy, or Royalty, 
the three things of the world molt worthy of 
reſpeR'and vene ation. 

After all this Ars/orle loſt the favour of Alex- 
ander by an adventure very ſtrange ; Cal:Fhe- 
»es One Of that Princes C Qur- | 
tiers, and ne:r i inſman to GA wg. 
/ riſtotle, taik'd ſomewhat png anes.me: —_ 
t00 freely, - lexander bad yis acconmodats Cc. 
often ſuffered him : bur the 1b, 8, Plur in Alcx, 
young man out of tooguſtere 
'irtne, having one day roo publickly let fall 
ſomething, blaming the Kings C onduRt was ve y 
i] treated , and *cis preteuded , tha ont of re- 
ienge he to0 eaſily bear«ened to the | ropolit- 
ons made by Hermolars, and other Lords of the 
Court againlt the hife of Al-xandey : The Con. 
ſpiracy is. diſ.o.ered, Ca ifhenes throw to 
the Lyons, and Azifotle not exempt from fyl- 
picion, 


Bur 
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But whilſt love of glory draws Alexandy 
to the Conqueſt of the whole world, Ariftotl; 
retires to Athexs, where be is very well recei- 
ved, for Ph;lip had for his ſake been ery graci- 
ous to the Athenians, Aﬀter the death of Spex. 
ſippus, Maſter of Plato's School, Xenocrare: had 
ſucceeded, and Ariffu:{e finding the place fall, re- 
folved now to ſet up another School, The Ceſign 
' hehadto reach ina manne: diff-rent from ha; 
of Plato, and to alter his Opinions were the 
chief motives to- put his though in execution, 
The + agiſtrates of Az-+»s willing to acknow: 
ledge his meric, gave him che Lyceum to fettly 
his new School in, which place becime famous 
in « lite time by the concourſe of his Scholars; 
it was now chat he compoſed his principal Works 


oa already writ his Books of 
Phyſick, and Moraliry, che Metaphyſicks, and 
Rheturick : He reports likewiſe, that Alcxandy 
reproched him, for having made publick what ht 
had raupht him ; inwhich he-was not juſt to rod 
AriFotle of ſo lawful a glory, and poſterity 
Works ſoulefal. But Alrxander pretended t0 
raiſe himſel; above all tie world, as well it 
-—_ as in Power , {o much be affeRel 
lory, 

The ſame Plutarch ſys likewiſe, that Arifoth! 
diſguſted with che Suſpicions of Alexander, and 
the Preſents he had ſent to Fener ates, conceived 
{0 much reſentment , that he was a Partner Fo 


ry 
4 
F 


Notwithti:ding Platarch lays, tha 
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the Conſpiracy of Antipater, Xiphiliuns does 
in ſome ſort authorize this Opints.n, when he de. 
ſcribes the ſottiſh yanicy of Caracala , that ex- 
travagant Emperour , who afﬀected co reſemble 
Alexazder in all things, expelled out of Alexan- 
dria all the Peripaterick Philoſophers, out of an 
imaginatiou that Arifor/c had in effe&t contribu- 
red co the death of Alexander. But with re- 
ſpe& both to P/utarch and' Xiphilines, ehis Opini- 
on has no foundation, at leaſt it made no im- 
preffion upon the ſpiric of that Prince, wh » even 
after the death of Caliſthenes, and in the very 
height of his Conqueſts, forbore not to com- 
wand Ariſtotle to apply himfelf to the conſides 
ration of Animals; he ſent him * eight 

bandred Talentsto furniſh the Expence * 45000 
of this Stady, and gave him a great hrs 
number of Huntſmen and Fiſt ermen p,4 xiPe 
to labour according ro his orders, and 

bring him from all parts whereon to make his 
Obfer. ations, 


Alexandro Kege inflammato cup'dine animalium 14'svas 
noſcend de/egataque £07: 1engation? *xiſtor:li [ummo 1 onng 
ſcientta wiro, aliquo! hominum millia in tgtius Alfie, GriCif, 
trattu ej parece juſſa , &c. Plin. lib, 8, cap. 16, Athene 
lid. 9. lh. lib. 4. Var, Hiſt, c. 9, 


That. Liberality, and theſe Cares, were teſti- 
monies of che greatneſs of Soul that was in chis 
Prince, as well- as tokens of the liitle impreſſion 
tha; ſuſpicion bad upon his ſpirit, that Ariforle 

was 
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was concerned in the Conſpiracy 0! Cals,' beney, | 
which 2 ai»:* Curtizs bclicves to be feigned, | 


Califthcacs i447 in caput Regus c0nfslus innoxins, Cur, | 
Ib, 8, | 


For the Conſpiracy of Amntiparter who poyſon- 
ed Alexander, of which Platarch aCcuics \ ri/o| 


zle, there is jet leſs appearance, fire rs, otle 
lived in peace at Azhens under the proteXt 53: of 
that Prince, and began not to be expoſed «: che} 
Perſecution of his Enemies, till atcer bis death ;* 
For that Perſecution was raiſed againſt 11m by! 
the Artifices of a Prieſt of Ceres nared 7: ary: | 
wedon, after /exa»nder was dead. Thins 'rieft | 
accuſed Ariſtotle of mpiety, and gav: 4 colour 
eo his accuſation, from the Hymn his Philoſo. | 
pher had long afore compoſed in honour of Her | 
2914, and the Sacrifices he madeto bis Siſter as to| 
the Goddeſs Ceres, Arijiorle mide choice to! 
write tothe Mapiſtrates a very ample Apology, to 
juſtifie himſclf from this Crime ; not being wil- | 
ling to expoſe his Perſon in his defence, and be | 
ſides, chere was ro prece in his Speech, for hi 
voice was very low and unpleaſant. | 
Aﬀer that chis Philoſopher retired | imſelf to | 
Propter m0 um ie(t;- Calcs, a City of Exb 4, fear- | 
tudinem pulſvs 4- 108 the people of Athens, who 
thenis. lb, Mag, v. were very nice in matters Of | 
eth.c. 1. Srrabon. Rejipion : The ſole remem- 
lid. 10. &5'd.  þrance of the treatment whict | 


Socrates had received from this people in a like 
| Accuſes 


Kon tat tt aA -= A © & co. 


nes, | 


.urt, 
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Accuſation ſo affrigticed AriForle, that ſome have 
believed he choſe rather to poyſon himſelf, then 
deliver biaſe'f up into the h:nds of his Ene- 
mies, © Saint Tuſtin, and Saint Gre- | 

gory Nazianzen ſay, that he died 7'/* #n «dmon; 


a4 2 Mes, 
Gig. Naxiah, 
coat. ful. 


with diſcontent, becauſe he could 
not comprehend the flowing ard 
ebbing of the Zxripxs. Upon 
which ſeveral Moderns have invented that Fable 
which has ſince took place, that this Philoſopher 
threw himſelf into the Exripms, ſryirg theſe 
words, Since 1 cannot comprehend thee, thou ſbalt 
[wallow me. 


Nognus.in Greg Theo! Jon. Vallen Ang. Col, Rhodins 
ib. 9 Ic. antiqu, Pic, Miand, 


Others believe he died a natural death of the 
Chollick: Cenſorinus and Ammi 
anus Marcellinss aſſures us, that he 
was very ſubjeRt to that Diſtem- 
per, This laſt Opinion appears to 
me moſt likely; for what appearance is there, 
that a man ſo w-: ll adviſed as Arifotle could: de- 
termine to poyſon himſelf , after havmg ſecured 
bimſelf from fear of the Athenians, by fo pru 
dent ar:treat, and b-ing now no more in their 
power , or abandon himſelf co melancholy and 
deſpair, becauſe he could not comprehend the 
ebbingand flowing of a Tide? He tht ſaw his 
knowledge bounded by ſo many other things 
which he was ignorant of , without perplexing 

Li» 


Cen/oria. de 
'eR FO 
Am, lip 16. 
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himſelf. He died in his great: Clyma@erick 
Sixty three ; the ſameage at which Dems i bem; 
and Cicero died at, Thoſe of \ragira took away 
his Body, andereRted Altars to him. He left; 
Daughter by . Pythias , and a Son by another 
Wife, His Dauzhter was married for her-ſe. 
cond time to a younger Son of Nemocrates King 
of Lacedemosn ;, and the Son was'that: Nicoma- 
chas whom he ſo dearly affeted, and to whom 
he addreſſed-his Books of Morality. 


CHAP..Y. 


« 
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- 
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Compariſon between their Mauners | 


and Farts. 


O corclude this firſt Part, which has reſpe& 
onely tothe Perſons of Plato and Arifte- 
tle : In my opinion we may form this judgment 


a——_—_—— 


of their diſpoſirions and ſpirits by the abridge- | 


ment I have made of cheir Lives. The Manners 
of Plato appeir more pure and more innocent 
. *then'thoſe of Ari/totle, Birth and good Educa- 


tioncontributed poſſibly this advantage to Plate, | 
who was brought up like'a Perſon of Quality. | 


Ari /otle was reduced ſometimes tothe neceſfity | 
to turn Emperick, to get wherewith to live on; | 


ſo 
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fothat the evil eſtate of his affiirs engaged him 


roa life more cCependant, and 'more {trupgling, 
Flats at his return from Travel lived retired; 
and /r5ſtorle lived a long time at Court, expo- 
ſed ro thar tumultuons life there led, and to all 
the adveritares of a Courtier, his natural Incli- 
nations beſt appeared in the Court of Hermias, 
w':ere he lived without <contiraint , his paſſions 
for Pythias, the adorations he paid her, and all 
thoſe diſordered exrravigances of his Love, the 
manner of his forſaking that Prince in his dif- 
prace, his Je-loufies of Spenſipps, bis animoſi- 
ties apainft Xenocrates, the intrigues be under- 
wentin the Court of Philip, and that of Alex- 
auder, who were both the one and the other ve- 
ry curious, 'and the pretended Saſpitions of + 
lexander againſt his fidelity , ſufficiently lay 
open the very bottom of his heart, Plaro, who 
confin'd himſeif to his Books, and to his Schoal, 
was much leſs ſubjected ro the Combates of For- 
tune, and conſequently his life:-was more eafje, his 


Mind more pe:ceable, his condaRt more virtuous, 


and all his thoughts more hone!t to his friends} 
and morereligious to the gods. 

I muſt indeed confeſs, that of al] the Virtnes 
of Hato, there's none with which I am more 
af/feted then his ſhame»fac*dngſs and modeſty; 
be never -uttered any thing as his own, he that 
conld ſpeak ſo well ; twas Socrates that ſpoke all 
that Pla:o knew, and the Maſter who cauſed and 


begatallthe honour of his Scholars knowledge; 
or 
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or rather the Scholar, who gave the honour ty 
his Maſter of all that he ſaid, and of all that hel m 
knew : Never was there Scholar that paid (| il 
mu.h acknowledgment to his Maſter, as P/4y Cl 
did to Socrates, Ariftotle ate! in a mani m 
much different; he advanced his Maximes, an{! of 
gave our his DoArine upon his own foundations, fot 
without ever ſo much as making mention of P14} co 
to who had been his Maſter. fer 
For the Qualities oi V ind, they were extr#} for 
ordinary Þoth in the one and the other , they! fot 
had both a Genizs advanced , and proper fat! PL, 
great things. *Tis true, the ſpirit of */ato wal we 
more bright and poliſh:d, but chat of Ariſffoth; ma 
more valte and protound. Plato had the Imagi! fro 
nation lively, quick, abundant, fertile in Invent ces 
ons, Idea's, Expreſſions, Figures, giving a thou! ty, 
ſand different turns, and a chouſand different} but 
colours to things; but after all ic was very often} bin 
but an imagination. Ar3s;: otle is hard and ty| 
in all that be ſays, but it is reaſon char he ſays, | Zo! 
though he ſay ic dryiy, bis Phraſe pure as it is, | imi 
* has | know not what of auſtere , and his obſcuy-| of 
rities, whether natural or affe&ed, perplex and! fub 
weary the moſt part of his j\caders. Plato is ef 
Celicate in all chat he thinks, and in all that he of 
ſays. Ariftet e is not ſo at all, though he be anc 
more natural, his Seyle is more ſimple and uni- | the 
ted, but rugged and knotty : That of Pl/atois a 
great and lofry, but looſe and diffus'd, This al- | wil 
ways ſays more then he need; and the other | the 
neyer 


| 


' Longinus. occaſion to blame t 
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never enough, but leaves one always to think 
more then be ſays : The one ſurprizes the -ſpi 
rit, and dazles ic with a bright and flouriſking 
CharaRer ; the other lightens and inſtraQts. by a 
method juſt and ſolid, . And as the Reaſonings 
of the one are more dire and ſimple, the Rea- 


' ſonings of the other are more ingenious and 
. compound, Plato creates or ſtirs up Wit by the 


fertility of his own; and Ariſtotle inſtills Rea- 
ſon and Judgment by the impreſſion of that 
ſound ſenſe appears in all he has ſaid, In ſhort, 
Plato deſipns for the molt part onely to ſpeak 
well, Ari/otle intends to reaſon well, to ſift ouc 
matters, and ſearch their firſt beginnings, and 
from thoſe principles draw infallible Conſequen- 


| ces; whilſt Plaro giving himſelf a greater liber. 
.| ty, imbelliſhes his diſcourſe, and pleaſes more z 
| butont of a too preat deſire to Pleaſe, permits 


bimſelf co be often harried away by his Elo- 
quence : Which perhaps = ml a 
immoderate uſe which he makes "__ 


of Metaphors, out of a too great affeQation of a 


+ ſublime kind of ſpeech, wherein he appears ex. 


ceſfive, his Zxordiums Of Timtus, of Phadon, 
of Critias, of Parmenides, bave all the lofrineſs 
and height of this kind, and do 3 little ſtray from 
the paths of Philoſophy ; and of a man who 
makes profeſſion to teach. 4r:fforle keeps ill 


| withinhis hoonds, and callsall things fimply by 


their names, and ſo never wandring, nor ſtriving 
7 E co 


—- 


So The Compariton 
to flye too high, is leſs ſubjeCt to fall into erronr 
then Plato; who cauſes thoſe to ſtumble , that 
too cloſely follow him : For he ſeduces by his 
way of inſtruRing, which is too pleaſant. 


; 3 
Plato [#2vinus ad legendum guam potentius ad perſuaden: 
dam (cribit ; contra Ariſtoteles p'ns babe! roboris quam ſua- 
witatis, Carp. in Alciun 


But chough Plato has excelled in all parts of | 


Eloquence, though he was1 


In omnz0us que al- moſt perfeRt Oratour a 
feenda or 64014 Minute 


Plito, Fab. |. 1. c. 
Iz. 


though the Eloquence of this Philoſopher ſur 
paſſed that of all Oratours, and though Ariftr 
ze is not at all eloquent, yet be for the mof 


part furniſhes the foundation and body of the! 


diſcourſe, whilſt che other gives only the colour & 


the grace : *Tisin this ſenfe that we are to take! 


the opinion of ©uinti/;ax, when he ſays of the 
Plateniſr, who are the principal Schollars of $ 
crates , that they very mud 


Oratorem futurum perfet an Oratour by preps 


optim $oCratici pres . , 
parant, Fab. 1. 10, ring him after their manner, 


5 þ But to finiſh this Parallel; 
 Uiato in Grome- Caeero pretends that Plato to0 
tri, Muſica, Ajtrts, obſtinately affeQed the ſtud 
| yg /- 9% of Geometry , Muſick , and 
def, © * © Aſtronomy : Indeed he dil 
ſtrive too much tg refine tlut 

knoW- 


cording to Longinus Opini-| 
on; which Hermogenes Cots | 
firms to us in his 7dev';,! 


. 
: 


| 
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knowledge of Numbers he had learnt from the 
Pythagoreans) wherewith he has created perpe- 
tual Myſteries in the moſt ordinary Reaſonings 
of his, Philoſophy, Ar:fforle is beunded to 
cenſib# things, on which he lays tie common 
foundation of his Knowledge, without raiſing 
himſelf above the matter, by thoſe ſubtilties and 
myſterious Refinements wherewith P/ato eme 
broiled his ſpirit, In ſamme, the difference be. 
tween theſe two Philoſophers will be eafier ob- 
ſeryed in the Recital of their method, which is 


** the Second Part I ha.c propoſed inthis Compa- 
; riſon. 


The End of the F rſt Part, 
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The Second Part. 


CHAP. 1k 
The Method of PLATO. 


OI I 


—=2DID LATO has notary very 
A WL certain Method to explain 
PS his Doarine; his Gerns- 
” wis ſo free, and his Style 
\ ſo interwoven , that be 
) && —=v Iz ſeems not to follow any 
Rr Rule; and yet when be is 
readily ily, and with attention, there may be 
E pF ode Method paints 
E 3 


S | 
, 3! 
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to him, becauſe of the great liberty he takes, 
and becauſe it is, as one may ſay, compoſed of 
many Methods. 

The firſt and mo kgown of all theſe Me." 
thods, is Dialogue; he look this manner of wri-| 
ting fromTotrarer, and the other Philoſophers vf 

..,," histime. Diogenes Laertins fays, | 

\- rogpy in P', All which was then writ , ws 

then. lib. 2, . 

Ariſt, in Porc. in that Manner, Stilpow 2 E uh 
clide, Glaucon, Simon the Athe 

ian, and Xenophon writ fo. ' Alexemenes , 0f 
whom Arifotle ſpeaks, was the firſt Author 0 
this way. Socrates affected it as the moſt naty- 
ral for inſtraion, and moſt con:enient to clex 
the difficulties which were met wich in the train 
of matters to be examined, becaufe in a contj 
nued Diſcourſe many thin;s eſcaped thoſe who 
were to be inſtruRed, which in the intervals dl 
Dialogue ther: was opportunity of examining 
Plato, who was formed by Socrates, found this 
way of teaching molt conformable to his Genin, 
which was high and lofty, bot free; and that. 
agreed berter with anunlimiced diſcourſe, where 
one is not obſiged to be fixed to one Deſign, not! 
ried op to the fame Subjet, The fpirit of Plat! 
could not be conftrain'd , nor ſubmit ic ſelf to 
Rules, all is fooſe and disjoynted, even in m tten! 
wherein heawas moſt exat, There is ſo mud! 


———_—_T_ ITT IE td 


yatittyin bis Dizto;ues, that Picwe 2firawndult 
331.9 H : 


D: van. DR, Gent. lib, t, c. 4. 


afſurs 
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aſſures us, that even his own Schollars could not 

reciſely agree on the principal SubjeR of which 
he treated, As for Example , In his Books of 
Laws he ſpeaks of the Nature of the Soul, of its 
Generation and Immortality ; He explains its 
Ecernity inthe Phedos, and in Timew : In th- 
Dialogue of exon, which is a diſcourſe of 
Vircue, he mixes a great Tract of Geometry ; 
where he ſhews that Virtue may be —_ by 
its Principles, as Geometry is. In his firſt A/- 
cibiades, which is a Diſcourſe of the Nature of 
Man, he makes a digreffion upon Muſick ; and 
in all the SubjeRs of which he treats, he follows 
more his Gerizs then the matter : This may be 
his principal CharaRer ; not but chat upon due 
refletion one may perceive, that his Windings 
arenot Wandrings : *Twill be found, looking on 
them near hand , that all have an agreement 
with che principal Subje&t of which he treats ; 
and there is no appearance of any deſign, though 
ſtill there be a concealed one. But it may be 
concluded , that he might have gone more di- 
re& ; and that by theſe turnings and windings 
he makes more way then he need to come to his 
propoſed end. 

Diogenes believes that Plato choſe this man- 
ner of writing, out of deſign to examine 
things better by the Expoſitions he made, and by 
his Interrogations and Anſwegs, This is that 
which makes bim ſay in his Cyaty/&, That a per= 
fe& Lopician is he that knows well to interro» 
E 4 gatez 
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Face, and well to anſwer, which P/ato knew very 
well ; forhe was a great Logician in the opinion 
of Ariftotle bimſelf. But there are two difficu 


ties tO be cleared concerning P /ats's Dialogues; 


Firſt, Whether without mixcure they contain | 
the pure Doctrine of Socrates, as Plata himſelf 


ſeems to pretend : Secondly, If they were in 
effe& true Entertainments, and real Conferer- 
ces, which chis Philoſopher held wich perſon 
with whom he diſcourſed. 

As for the firſt, there is great appearance that 
all which P/ato ſays in bis Dialogues, came not 
purely from his Maſter, but that he has mixt hi 
own Lights with thoſe of Socrates; the more to 
authorize his DoQtrine, to give more weight to 
what himſelf prefers, and what he had learnt in 
his Voyages to e/£gypr and 7ra/x, which in pro- 
bability were not quite loſt time. Laertize is df 
this opinion, and ſays plainly; 
Plato has writ many things which 
Socrates ever ſaid. There are five perſons of 
which Plato makes uſe in his Dialogues to de 
clare and explain his chouphs; Socrates, Time 


Laert, in Plat, 


_— 


#5, Parmenides, the Hoſt of Athen,, and him of | 
Eleates , who are two nameleſs perſons : He! 
. onely tells Gorgias, Thraſymacs, Callicles, Pr | 
Is, Euthydemes, and others, that which he doe | 
not approve, or would refute ; and he takes care 
co make eyery one ſpeak according to his Ch 
rafter, ® | 


As | 


. 
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As tothe ſecond difficulty, Athenews anſwers 
co it in his Eleventh Book, where Times blames 
Plato for having ' brought into his Dialogues 


| things that never were. In ſumme, *ris ſaid, that 
| Gergias having heard that Dialogue recited which 
| besrs his Name, declared it to be feigned; and 


chat he had faid nothing of what Y/aro made 
him ſpeak. Phedon averr'd the like. Parme- 
nides could not have that diſcourſe with Socra» 
tes, Which Plato attributes to him, becauſe 
they lived not in the ſame time, Socrates 
himſelf having heard recited the Dialogue of 
Lys, ſays of Plato in Laertivs, This young man 
makes me - grow very large, And Xenophon 
in Alugela aſſures us, that nr 
Socrates underſtood nei —— oy _ 
ther Phyſick , nor the Ma- 1. cel RE fins 
thematicks ; and that the aiſciplims S«.c: ari 21- 
diſcourſe he is made to hold #ibuerunt, quod cum 
on thoſe ems is fiiti- —_— paying” »— 
ons; but the Character of > v3 

Dialogue admits theſe liber- _ - 6 PYpc 
ties, as Cicero who uſes diſtnr. 4ul.114 c 4. 
them likewiſe in imitation 

of Plato, explains to Yarre, Athenews for- 
bears not on this Subje&t to reproch Plato of 
the injuſtice he has done Homer in blaming him 
for the Fitions he has mixed in his Poems ; 
ſince P/ato has taken the ſame liberty in his Dia- 
lognes wherein he treats of Philoſophy , which 


oughe 
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ought to tye us ſtrictly co the truth , even toy 


very ſcruple, 

Puto fore ut cum legeris, mirere 1d nos locutos , quol| 
aunquam locuts ſums, ſed nojtt morem Dialogorum Qual, | 
Acad Il.1. | 


The ſecond Method of P/ato, is but as the uri. 


yerfal Inſtrument ofthe firſt, that is to ſay, def. 
nition and diviſion, which he took from Socys 
tes; for theſe are the two moſt ordinary way; 
he makes uſe of to eſtabliſh what he prefers; 
For in ſhore, we can give no perfect knowledge 
of things, but by making known their nature, 
which is done by definition, and the mott cer} 
tain way £0 arrive at it, is diviſion, Laertsas,who 
gives Platoinduion fora third means, of which 
he par:ic1larly made uſe to oyerthrow whateye 
he would refute, explains it at large in his third 
Book,as well as theIrony which Socrares brought] 
in, in all he ſaid, eſpecially when he had co deal 
with the Sophiſts : ButI paſs over theſe thingsto 
examine what is more particular, and mroe cloſe 
in the manner of Plato, 

And this is what I call his third Methed, which 


conſi(is in explaining Humane things withDivine, | 
Senſibles by IntelleRuals, Particulargby Univer: | 
® ſals, Images and Copies by 
ule ſtuſ;bilioue Idea's, which are the firſt Mo- 
0/lebunt ſcientiam del | 
quo in perpetuo eſſent cis, Ariſtotle aſſures os, 
fluxu, Ex interpret, That Plato took this way of 
ex arab, A, 1. 3. explanation from Cratyle, 
de ane who had beenScholar to Here 
clytws, 
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clytss, and from Heraclytus himſelf, as Averroes 
fayes; And Marcilins Ficinus propoſes this 
Method in his Epiſtles, where he ſayes, Thar 
Plato in the ſeyenth Book of his Common wealth 
declares, That Philoſophy was no other thing, 
then to raiſe ones ſelt from what wss corruptible 
and periſhable co the hrſt Principle, which was 
immoveable and Eternal ; There is ſome likely- 
hood that Socrates, who taught this Method to 
Plato, had learnt it of that Indian, of which 
Evuſebins ſpeaks, who being 
at eAthens, h d very particu- 
lar conferences with Socrates : 
For this 7»dias having demanded of him what it 
was to be a Philoſopher, He anſwered him, 
That to know how to live well was to be a Phi- 
loſopher. The ſtranger, fayes Eſebius, was not 
ſatisfied with this anſwer ; teiling him he dacei 
ved himſelf, and that to have a perfe& knowledge 
ot natural things, it was necefliry to begin with 
tbe knowledge of Divine things,whi h pleaſed So- 
crates ſo much,that he often afterward uſed to ſay, 
That one could not better know particular good, 
then by the univerſal good, which agrees well e- 
nough with thatMaxime tliat theGreebs according 
Pays opinion tcok from the /ydians, 7 hat 
the univerſal good onght to be mo RG 
confiliale- and This re Mas 
as an agreement with that feb. in p:zp E- 
which St. Auguſtin calls 7 he way v+1 ibic. 
to Wiſdem, which applies ic ſelf Vi [ 1prenti®', 
to the knowledge of things by Aug.lib 7.ceTria 
their 


F uſeb, lib. 3 && 
prev Evarg. C. I. 
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their Principles, and in their prime original, by 
way of Idea's. That Father took this Method 
from Plato , whom he had diligently ſtudied. 
and when 'cis followed and pierced into, withour 
Nopping at the out#ard rind, as do the moſt part 
that read, it will be found chat it often explaing 
things oaly by the agreement they haye with their 

igin. 1s, che particulzrs by the univerſals, the 
ſenſibles which appzars by thofe which ap 
not; and *cis particularly for this Method fake, 
chat Sr. Angn/tin ought to paſs for a Platonil), 
as may be :ecn in his way of explaining grace, 
I take chis foraneximple ; beeauſe he of all the 
Fathers has beſt explained it, and is therefore 
called the Divine of Grace. 

Grace is a ;,ift ( ſays he ) Sovereignly perfeR 
in the quality of the giſt : There are three thingy 
to be conſidered in a gift, He chat gives, Heto 
whom ic is given, andthe manner in which iris 

iven; He which gives, to give in Sovereign per- 
eQion, ought to give of his own, and muſt be 
in a power, capacity and diſpoſition, to give all 
that he dues give; He therefore oughtto be So. 
yereipnly good, to give willingly, Sovereignly 


7 Tee 


0 a mT —————_— ne 2 OI 


- _- "SI Rnne"s 


power{ul, co give liberally, and Soverei, nly in- | 
dependent , to give without hopes of return, | 
otherwiſe *tis a traffick ind no gift: He to whom 
it is given ought to merit nothing of him that 
gives it : For it would be a juſtice if he deſerved 
it, and he ought to be in extream neceſſity 
otherwiſe he way p3{s by the gift and refuſeit, | 
Laſtly, for the manner in which it ſhould be 


—— 


given, | 
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ven, it ought to be freely , for what is given 
by conſtraint, is not given, bur ſnatcht away ; 
and che gift ought to prevent the merit, leaſt ic 
ſeem a recompence ; it ought alſoto preceed de. 
fire, hopes, nd requeſts of bim that receives it, 
becauſe by theſe ways it may be merited, . All 
theſe qualities are met rogether in Grace, and 
eſpecially in that chief and moſl important of all 
Graces, which is theRedemption of mankind th 
all agree to make it a giſtSoverecignly berſe@.Such 
is the eraQtof Grace inSt. A»g»ſtin, and all that 
he ſays in divers places of his works, may be re- 
duced to thefe Principles. In which he hasimi- 
tated Plato, who was accuſtomed to explain 
things by their Idea's, reducing chem to the 
Eftate in which they ought to be, and rot that in 
which they are, as he ſayes in his Dialogue of the 
Sopbiſt, Tis thus he gives the Idea of health, in 
his E-typhron, the Idea of Law in his Mines, 
the Ide of a perfeR City in his Laws, and that in 
bis Books of the Common-wealth he propoſes 
the Idea of an univerſal juſtice ina City before 
char of one Citizen. 

'Tis thus that in thoſe ſame Books he traces the 
platform of a perfe& Goyernment, which well 
comprehended, cannot be made praQicable, bur 
to men in Idea , concerning which Cicero rallies 
ſopleaſantly, when he ſayes, That Cato's Coun. 
ſels in deliberations were prejudicial to 

airs; for he jndg'd of the Government of the 
Oman CommonrWealch, which was quite corrupt» 
e 
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* 
ed with the ſame ſeverity, as if he had been to gin, 
his opini.n of things in PlatO's Common: wealth. 


Cato nocet interdum reip. dicit enim tanquam, in Plargn; | 
woaTHa, 101 tanqiam in Romuli fece ſenientiam Epift a 
Att. lib 2. Ep. 1. 

This Method of Idea's is the moſt ordinary 
thoſe which P/a'o makes uſe of, and the moſ! 
25 wy Road in his judgment to the true know 

edge of things, becauſe it reduces them to their 
Principle, That which has m?de the DoArine 
of the Idea's ſo famous, and has ſo much divided 
the opinions of wiſe men, concerning his cancgp- 
tion of them, is, whether theſe Idea*s are Eters 
nal ſubſtances, and out of the ſuperintendment 
of God, as Ammonius the Scholer of Proclau be- 


lieved, who would have theſe Idea's, acarding to | ; 


the DoRrine of Plato, to be Models quite ſepy- 
rated from God , upon which he forms the 
ground of his work, Alberts Magn, 
St, Thomas, avd Trapezuntizs, are vf this apr 
nion, But Platarch, Alcinus, Plotenus , Par 
phyrins , Proclus, 7amblicus, St, Auſtin, T he- 
miſtius, Simplicins, Plethow, and Harcilins Fir | 


c5nus are of another judgment, they all teagh * 
with one common conſent, That P/aro did nat | 


believe chat theſe Idea's were formy exiſtent fram | 


themſelves, and diſtin& from the knowledge 
and ſuperintendment of God, as Ammoyirs und 


fome others have. impoſed . upan Plato: For 
thoſe ſeparated Idea's are fo abſwrg, rbat ghere 
1a 
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is no likelyhood that ſuch thooghts ſhould come 
into the mind of a Philoſopher ſo reaſonable as 
Plato; therefore in his Doctrine the Idea of the 


' world is no other thing then the image the Crea» 
; torhas form'd. 


Bur if it be ſo, Ariſtotle is much too blame, 
to declajme with ſo much heat againſt the Idea's 
of Plato, ſince he himſelf was of the ſame opini- 
on ; as appears in his Books of the Metaphyſicks, 
and in many other places of his works ;_ to which 
I anſwer, That Ar5/otle had reaſon to oppoſe the 
conceptions of Plato ontheſe Idea's ; for though 
the opinion of that Philoſopher bas nothing de- 
fe&ive in the ſubſtance, 'tis defeRive in the man. 
ner; becauſe Plato places in God two degrees 
utterly diſtin& ; the one of firſt intendment, the 
other of firſt Principle of all Be- 


| ings in quality of Creator, He = *e2/45 1 


vote by, Plor. lib, 


pretends that chis firſt intend». , 


ment, where Idea's are formed, 
is the original from which the Creator takes his 


| deſigns, and that that Principle Being, being 


diſtin from the Creator, the 1dea's are likewiſe 


| diſtin, and Ariffotle had reaſon to oppoſe this 


DoRrine, he who acknowledged a ſimplicity ſo 
pure in the Eſſence of God,could not ſuffer thoſe 
Idea's thus diſtinguiſhed by Plato, differencing 
the intendmene of God, from God himſelf, 
"Twas this diſtinQion Ar5forle oppos'd in oppo- 
ſing the Idea's as forms exteriour to that firſt Bes 
ing, not admitting any mixture or compoſition 

ig 
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in bis nature. Andrhis is the opinion of Arif}, 
againit the opinions of Plato, though Simpliciy 
believed him nor different from P/ato's mind up 


on this queſtion, but from the manner of ex., 


preſſing it; but it is not likely, that a Spirit 
ſolid as Xriftot/e, ſhould take delight ro combat! 
with words, or break forth into ſuch heats 4 
pain ſimple expreſſions, *Twas neceſſary j 
this occaſion, thus far to clear Plato's DoErine of 
1dia's, which begotſo famous a difference between 
him and «Ari/forle, But I rturn to my ſubjeR. | 
We ray find chenin P/ato a fourth Method 

et more dark and hidden then the others, whid 
conſiſts in explainingthe truth of things by ther 
Figtres ; which Plato practiced to draw mor 
reſp:& to his DofArine, by rendering i] 
| more myſterious under the 

Vails which coyered it, The 
rinciple interpreters of Play 
ave added to the opinion 
their Maſter bad in this point, Afarcilins Ficinu 
ſfayes, That Plato in all important matters, 6 
which he treats, has ſomething Allegorical ; and 
he adds that that figure of the Soul which be er-! 
| plains by numbers, and 0f | 

4 Ne ſcrpretia'o. which be ſpeaks in his 7+ 
ticuirs aliter imcelli- 944 + is yet 2 Myſtery ut | 
7; debent, quam v.r. Unknown to. his Comments 
br ſoxant. Ficin in TCOrs, and that in his E pinomu 
P:ar Theol li 7.c.4 there isa Riddle not yet reſol- 
ved. The birth of lovein the 


Banque! 


Procl:s, Jamblicus, 
Porphyrius, 17 #1xc.. 
lib de Kip. 
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Banquet. The War ofthe Athenians againſt the 
azople of the Atlantick Sea, which he tells in 
his Critias, The Chariot of the Soul, irs Wings, 
ics Horſes, and the Coachman he gives it inthe 
Phadra. The fable of the Generation of A. 
nimals, by Prometheus, and Epimethens, in 
the Protagoras, are all pure Allegories, if you 
will delieve Origen, Porphyrins, and Proclus : 
and as much Ficiuzs obſerves on the Parmeni- 
des. 

S$cerates uſed this way in imitation of Pyrha- 
gores , which he did chiefly to confound the 
Arrogance of the Sophiſts, by concealing under 
theſe Figures what he knew beſt : whilſt the 
Sophiſts affeted with ſo much pride ro ſer 
forth even things they did not know : Plato 
likewiſe learnt chis Symbolical Philoſophy 
from the Egyprians, who being much addiQed to 
ſuperſtition, explained themſelves even in mat- 
ters of Religion by Figures, that way of treat- 
ing in things Divine ſeeming to them moſt 
reſpeRful, Their Prieſts, in whoſe hands were 
the Myſteries of their Religion , authorized 
this Method , to ſaſtain their credir , and to 
draw to themſelyes veneration by the reſpe& 
of thoſe holy things, which they concealed from 
the eyes of the people, for fear of propha- 
nation, They believed likewiſe, as Famblicns ob- 
ſcryesin one of his works, where he explains theip 
Myfteries, That they were obliged to this 
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the exterionr Veil of the body, conceils the per. 
fe2icns of the mind, 
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H: wever 1t were this manner of explicy, 
nation was ſo ſtrongly eltzhliſhed in Zy pr, 
that it is more then probable, That when 
the Egyptians were driven out of their Cour 
trey by Cambyſes , beins afterwards diſperſe{| 
throughout all J»a:a, they brought in uſe cher; 
lixewiſe this manner of writing, by Hieroyl:| 
phicks ; which is yet there in uſe in ſony 
parus ; and even as far as China thee is ſome 
agreement with that writing formerly uſed} 
among the Fgyptiavs : For they explzined, s| 
| have faid, cheir choughts by the Figures «f| 
Birds, Animals, and other Senſible things, 
which they 2dored as Nivinities, for whid} 
cauſe the Grcebr pave thoſe Figures the name! 
of Hieroglyphicks. Bur I do not pretend chit! 
Symbolical way of writing, which was the} 
moſt ordinary practice of Plaro, is uriver| 
ſally praQticed in all he has writ; for he 
ſpeaks many things very plain, and w' ic 
may be underſtood by all rhe world, thongh 
yet there are things which are to be under 
ſtood by no body, being alrogecher Alle! 

; porical : And Proclus the mol | 

Aves %3- exact of his Interpriters does + 
aumw;, Proch, vow , That in many places he | 
has writ things not very Intelligible, *Tws 
Cuſtomary in Socrates School to write all 
things Figuratively, as appears by thut 
famow 
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famous PiRure of Cebes , who was one of the 


moſt keaxned of Socrates his Scholgrs yet 


this PiQure which has been ſo much e. 
ſeemed by 21! poſterity is only a plain re- 
preſentation of humane life , under thoſe di- 
verſe Figures of which it is compoſed, This 


| is the moſt exaRt account: I can pive of 


the Method of Plato, proceed we now tO 
Ariſtotle. 


| CHAP. Il. 
of the Method of Ariſtotle. 


'F is not much to be wondred that Plato's 
Method was ſo diverſe and uncertain; for 
fince his firſt Maxime wasto aſſure nothing, but 
to doubt of all chings, what needed he have 
Principles, who had nothing to eſtabliſh. Ar5- 
ftotle was the firſt of Plato's Scholars, with Xene- 
orar-s,mho forſook this manner & Feng 
of doubting to clear things by _ laronis (bras 
ſearching rheir depths ; ſo that a = 
he formed to himſelf a Method ju nibit certe din 
more ſimple, and withall more citur. Cic. Acads 
certain then that of P/ato; be. 9q"#1t- lib. 1, 
cauſe he [aid down Principles. The firſt of theſs 
Principles is, That there is a Science contrary to 
F 2 " ip 
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opinion of Plato, who belie. 
ved none, becauſe he thought 
nothing certain in Nature : He | 
held that the Sonl of man wa | 
obſcur'd entring into the, body 

as a light is extinguiſhed in the | 
water, That that knowledpe | 
which the Soul has of all thing 
by the nobleneſs of its extract 
on , Divine and Immortal, is 

utterly loſt by its commerce | 
with the matter ; that therefore the knowledgeit | 
gains by the uſe and experience of things, is not| 
a true knowledge but an all-pure reminiſcence, 
as Plotinu explains it, Ariſtotle was of an opi. | 
nion quite contrary : He believed that the Soul | 
has not from it ſelf any Principle of knowledge, 
when it isunited to the body,that ir only acquire | 
knowledge by the Senſes, 
which are 'as ſo many eſts- 
bliſhed Meſſengers to pive it | 
an account of what paſſes # | 
broad,that from theſe particular knowledgeswhicl | 
come to it by the Miniſtry of the Senſes, it forms 


#trique Platonis 
ubertate plent cer- 
tam diſcipline for - 
mulam, compoſue - 
rwunt ; IL; am antem 
Socraticam de om- 
nibus rebus nulla 
affirmation? adhi- 
bita, conſuetsdinem 
diſſcrend! reliques 
yunt. Cic. Acad. 
queſt, 
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| 


of it ſelf, by the operation of its underſtanding, | 
knowledges univerſal, certain, and evident, and | 
this is Science, 


| 


Thus 


| 
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Thus the firſt Method of 

Ariſtotle is utterly oppoſite to Ariſtorctes ad- 
that of Plato; for Plaro pre- [1ſbilia rraduxir 
tends, That to come to the wo bs 9% 1m 
knowledge -of things, we are ,,, ;1;c1;9:bi6us 
to begin at univerſals, and fo {©:xc72 Beflir Card 
deſcend to particulars : And in Celuml,z.c.4 
Ariſtotle teaches by the know» 

ledge of things particular and ſenſible, to mount 
to the knowledre of genera's and immaterials ; 
being perſwaded by this Principle which he holds 
for indubitable, That nothing can enter into the 
Soul but by the Senſe : For man being made as he 
is, cannot judge of things ſenſible with any cer 
tainty, but by fenſe, The Max- 

ims of Plato would have things Nib! elt inin- 
known by Idea's, which are as the *1{e& quodnon 
firſt originals; thoſe of Ari/orle _ Kg ts 
wonld have things known by the aha ro 
effets, which are the expreſſions yoſt.anili.3.13 
and Copies of thoſe Idea's; the 

order which Plato eſtabliſhes is that of Nature, 
which flyes it ſelf, proceeding from the cauſe to 
effe&s; that of »;/fforle is the order of the 
kuowledge of the Soul, which ſeeks not out the 
cauſe , but by the effet. That 

which St, Agaſtin calls T he way , *"8uR-1. 7. 
ef Science, which he oppoſesto © OO 
tO that of Sapiexce, and of which he ſpeaks in his 
Books of the Trinity. Such is the firſt Method 
of Ariſtotle, which he took from Architas, the 
F 3 Scholar 
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Scholar of Pythagoras, and which Arthytas had 
learned from Dexippms, This Dexippre in the 
order of Categories, of which be laid the firf* 
foundation, fetch'd the ſubtance from the head © 
of other Categories, as the mait material and moſ: 
ſenſible ; but becauſe this knowledge of univerſal! 
chings, formed from the knowledpe of particular, | 
has + Princpie fiulty, and fubje& to errour, 
Ariſtotle ſeeks wavs to re*tifie chis Principle, and} 
render it infallible by the means of his univer{ 
Organ, 
This is the ſecond Method of 4rifotle, and 'tir| 
in this Organ that he eſtabliſhes the art ofde| 
monſtration by that of Syllogiſme ; for demon. | 
ſtration is bis moſt ordinary method, as A: mo. 
»izs witneſſes, and Ariftoth | 
__— in v.ta. him himſelf calls the art of $yl.| 
oe a» logiſme his principal Method } 
gg his Logick ſerves only to eſts-| 
0014) 4 on oyl bliſh this Method , all that he 
a2 Weureyrs. lays has a relation toit, The 
Jop. Cay, ule. Book of Categories treats of | 
things or parts diſtant, which ought to enter into | 
the compoſition of the Sylogiſme , which at | 
rerms in their natural ſignification. The Book 
'of the interpretation treats of the matter near to | 
Syllogiſme; that is to ſay of terms as far as they | 
are capable of binding to ſerve for the enunciatl- 
on or utterance, which is the ſecond operation 
. of the Spirit. The Book Analyticks cor 


ſiders the Sylogiſme according to che effentid 
parts 


Is 
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parts, which compoſe it, that is according to mat- 
ter and form, and how the matter of $)llopiſme 
my be more neceſſary or contingent, or $0- 
phiſtick, is explained according to theſe differen- 


' ces, in the courſe of thoſe Books, The book of 


the Topicks ſerves to untwiſt the matter, whenit 
is only probable or contingent, The Book of 
Sopbiſmes explains that which is falſe and equi- 
yocal ; and the Book of poſterior Anaſyricks, 
e.poſes that which is certain and neceſſary, 
This 1s che whole frame of Ariftotles Method, the 
moſt perfe&> and moſt accompliſhed of all Me- 
thods, for in effet, demonſtration made in the 
Principles, an! in that manner which this Phi- 
loſopher has conceived it, is the only infallible 
rule to acquire the Sciences, and the ſole means 
the ſpirit of man has to arrive ar that certain- 
ty he ſeeks in his knowledge, and the only way 
cap3ble to reQifie the reaſon by the diſcernement 
of true and falſe, and 'tis this has rendred che 
uſe of this method ſo recommendable to all thoſe 
who have ſtudied the Sciences, and that which 
ha gain'd it the univerſal approba- Wwicquidia [eci- 
tion of all ages, which have had lo perv.aſorum eſt 
the knowledge of it »Tis this 4g77arum quic- 
likewiſe that made this Method | wear ne" 
ſo uſeful ro our Religion, being Spaatts ofing 
fitted for the confirming. its Do- buſt cm boc die 
Qrine much better then all others, !-ctic4 arte ſub- 
which has made St. Jerome ſay. 0 tw 

That all the artifice and perver fity 0%. if Excke 
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of humane reaſoning, and all the force avd polyn 


that profane Science can gain in the world, may bi 


overthrown by Ariſtotles Method. 
But bne of the moſt ordinary courſes which 


Arifotle takes in his Demonſtrations, is, as A. 
verroes Obſeryes, to ſet down the ditiiculties| 


that may oppoſe him before he determines. hy 
Propoſition , and this admirable Art which he 
has co eſtabliſh ſolidly what he pr. fers , makes 
him flight chat Method of Diviſion, which he 
judges 3 way too feeble to arrive at Demonſtrs 
:ion: For this reaſon he call, it 4 defeftive and 
imperfet Syllogi{me ,, though it was very much 
uſe. by Plato, Not but that Ar;fotle does often 
uſe the Azalyſs, eſpecially in matters where he 
is obliged to deſcend into the the traci. sof things 
to examine them to the bottom, and to gain 
more diſtint knowledge : And the eſteem he ha 
for this Method appears, in that often in his other 
Books he quates his Analytics. 

*T'is by this diſcyſſion chat he creates matter 
from what he treats of, pierces into things, and 


diſcovers what is moſt eſſ-ntia!; whilſt others ſee | 


onely the husk, and content themſelyes with 


; 


the Superticies, It is true, that thoſe Maxims | 
Ariſtotle eſtabliſhes in SubjeRts by him exami- | 


nsd are fo protourd, thar the, appear not true 
but co thoſe which know how to penetrate them; 
whic mikes the greater part of his Definitions 
ſeem either too obſcure, or ſcarce juſt ; the ſpi- 
rit yields not to them without ſome reſiſtance, 
not 


[1 
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| not being at firſt ſight convinced : But the 


more they are meditarted', the more true they 


' appear, becauſe they are always founded on 


Nature and Experience ; which makes one of his 


-} moſt intelligent Interpreters ſay | 
| p , ; Aptro 
The Doftrine of Ariſtotle has for A'ex Aprrod, 


its common foundation the general opinion of all 
people, and $ ood ſence, 

Yetit muſt be granted, that this depth of A- 
rifotles ſpirit, ofren robs him of the liberty to 
explain himſelf with all chat clearneſs, that is 
neceſſary for a Philoſopher who is to reach 0- 


| thers, *Tis a fault he is ordinarily reproched 


with, 7hemiftins carries it farther , when be 
ſays, .Itis a folly co pretend to find the true ſence 


| of eAriftetlein all he ſays, which for all that is 


not true,bur in thoſe things only which ſeem hard 
to be deliberated, Simphcims believes that 
eAriFotle made uſe of this obſcurity , to veil 
his Conceptions, inſtead of thofe Fables and 
Symbols which he approved not in P/ato, becauſe 
that a Philoſopher who ſeeks the truth to reach 
it, ſhould diſcover it by ſenſible effeRs ; and 
becauſe that truth cannor be diſguiſed under the 
colour and ſhadow of Fables, without beco- 
ming ſubje& to Illuſions by the equivocal Expli- 
cations that may be given it;and in 
hine, becauſe truth to ſhew its puri- 
ty Ought to be evidently manifeſted. Theſe are the 
reaſons he gives in his Metaphyſicks to condemn 
thatSymbolical Philoſophy P/ato taught, Therefore 
when 


Lt. 2. Mctaph.0.ge 
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when Ariſtotle ſpeaks not clearly , it proceekþ $0 
noc always from the qualifications of bis mind, } wl 
which was naturally profound ; but out of a pure} Di 
afſetation to be obſcure and myſterious, that to 
he may not be underſtood without explaining, | acl 
which he declares {ufficiently in a Ticle he give | be 
to one of his Books, which he calls che Acro4- } be 
maticks , beciuſe it muſt be attentively liſtned} 44 
to, to be underiiogd, | me 
zut [ find in his manner of explaining bim-} w!l 
ſelf, one Vircue which I cannot enough admire;} On 
for excellent as he is, he is the moſt modelt, and} it) 
leaſt affirmative of all Philoſophers, He ſcarce} NO 
aſcertains any thing that he prefers, he ſimply} Me 
fays it appears ſo to him, and he ſeems not to ſay! Ex 
whac he thinks, withour ſome hwſjication,' An 
When Aphrodiſeus or Averroes ſpeak of his 
Dottrine, they repreſent it not but as a thiry| 
evident and inconteſtable, whilſt he never ſpeak 
of himſelf but doubting, and with an admit able 
reſeryedneſs, as if he were always perplexe( 
hew to decide, which is an effe4 of a profounl 
knowiedge; for weakneſs is ſooneſt diſcoverel 
in poſiciveneſs. His iz may be's which he mixs 
ſo often wich all he ſays, appear to me ſo curi: 
ous, and[ find it ſo proper to the charaRer of 1 | 
decpand wiſe many who tar from flying out it 
vapour, has modeſty enough to diſtruſt his ow | 
Lights, chat I eſteem Ariforles reſervedneſs and | 
moderation more then his pro.oundneſs and 
knowledge, for this is the Virtue of an yo 
Sol: 


| 
| 
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Soul; Great Genizs's deliberate and hzfirate, 
whilſt lender ſpirits are nimble in giving their 
Deciſions, becauſe they have not Light enough 
to doubt, But Ariftorle does not fo, he plainly 
acknowledges in his Book of Generation, that 
he ſhould ſcarce be able to clear thoſe difficulties 
he bad propoſed : He tells us ingeniouſly in his 
Meteors, that the canſe he had given of Co- 
mets did not fatisfie him; and in other matters 
which he examines, he never gives his reſoluti- 
on but as doubts. This ſeems to me 2n ingenu- 
ity without example; and which I cannot e- 
noupgh admire, After having thus diſcourſed the 
Mechod of Plato and - riſtotle, it remains we 
exarine their Doctrine to make the compariſon ; 
and that is the Third Parr, 


The End of ihe Second Part. 


/ 
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DOCTRINE 
OF 
YPLATD and ARJSTDTLE. 
The Third Parc. 
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®<& He Dodrine of Plate and 
PN Ariftetle is ſo valte and 
DS profonnd, thar it ſeems as 
T&) if God had ſent theſe two 
Philoſophers into the 
z=j=S world to be Patterns to 
> Je the Wiſe, and to give in- 
ſtruKions to the whole 
__ o_ effect both the Nibil taxt ws vir igno 
one or the other were igno- '* s 
cantinyery few ehings, and (egg, 
their thoughts may paſs for Finis bumani intel- 
7s Arifoteles, Higronym, adv, Jovinian lib. 2, 
the 


mn 
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the Rules of all Arts, and for the Principles of 
all Sciences : Burt becauſe Philoſophy is alone 
pable to make man wiſe, by the certain knoy. 


ledge it gives of things; and that it onely aps | 
plies it ſelf ro perfe& che mind , whilſt other | 


Sciences 3re employ'd to exerciſe the Memory, 
or embelliſh the 'magination. *T1s in Philoſs 
phy onely I particufarly addreſs my elf to ext 
mine their Do&rine, *TFis that which reſcag 
the underſtanding from errour by Logick, and 
the heart from paſfions by Moraltty ; to diſpok 
a man by this preparation to the knowledge of 
chings Natural by {hyſick, and things Superns 
tural by the Meraphyſicks. Theſe are the four 
parts of which Philoſophy is compoſed ;, and *ti 
according to the order of thefe parts that | 
intend to examine the Philoſophy of PIatoand 
Ariſtotle. 


—_—— 
OO —— 


CHAP. E 
of the Looith of Plato. 


L 4 TO writ no Work, which bore 
name of Diale& or Lopick/, as this pi 
was afrerwards called; becauſe Sorrates dif 


Fafa eſt ars diſſerendi quam minime proubas Socrates 


th 
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tle eſteem it, 'Tis crue, Plotinus has writ a book 
of the Dialeilica of Plato, bur his given no 
nacural train of Precepts to eſtabliſh that Art ; 
And 4 pulerrs having under- ks F 

taken to ſpe#k of the Philo. Page es 
ſophy of Plato, mentions | 

onely his Morals, and Phyſick ;. what he ſays of 
Logick 15 faken our of the Look of the Interpre- 
tation w:itten by Ars//otle. But yetif welook 
diligently for the Logick of P/ato, we ſhall find 
he had ſome, whoſe end was to deliver the ſpi- 
rit from errour and opinion, to introduce Sci- 
ence; and that Science was no ws 

other thing rhen the reminiſ- we 
cence he teaches in his Phile- _ wn: 
bus , in his Jenn, in his 


| Booksof the Commonwealth, and in ſundry 9- 
; ther places of his Dialogues, 


So the firſt employ of P1late?, Logick is. to 
purifie the ſpirit, and diſpoſe it to the perfeR 
knowledge of things by their /dea's : As for 
example, it conduRs the ſpiritto the knowledge 


| of Good, by the true 7dea of Good; to the 


knowledge of Beauty, by the /dea of Beauty : 
For the ſole /dca's of things are capable to give 
that certain knowledge which compoſes Science, 
the rather becauſe they are immoveable and 
eternal, and that all the reſt are changeable, 
The Senſes themſelves, by which we know what 
we know, are deceivers, this. is the end Plato 
propoſesto his Dialefick,, and the mot ordi- 
nary 
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nary means which he uſes co arrive at this end. 
are Diviſion, Definition, Induction, and Supps- 
ſition, | 
For Diviſion, of which he treats very large. 
lyin his Policicks, it compoſes the crae Analyj, 
of kind in its ſpecies ; and it finds by this firk | 
meins the eſſential difference of every thing: | 
Tbisis the certain*ſt way to arrive at Definition, 
as Al.inous obſerves, and che Definition make 
us know the Eſſence, which made Plato fay in 
his Cratyles, that-the Logician alone is capable 
of giving names co things, becauſe he onely can | 
know their Nature: By InduRtion he ſets up 
fingular things againſt univerſal, and makes ap | 
pear the contrarieties of Particulars. by gerierll | 
Oppolicions. In fine, by Suppoſition, which | 
is his laſt means, he diſcovers, as it were, by de- 
grees the Perfetions and Imperfe&ions of | 
things. For Example, he makes appear the 
beauty of the mind by that of the body 3 and| 
the beauty of doing well by that of the mind, : 
Alcinoxs explains this Art more | 
Acin.c 515: at large in his Treatiſe of the| 
_ 5-** Do&rine of Plato, Plotinu| 
|; gives us the means whereby th | 
Philoſopher warrants to himſelf his Sophiſme, | 
by the explication and diſtintion of Propoſit- | 


Ons, as Socrates had caught him 1 chough Sor | that 
tee, according to the opinion of Ariſtotle wit | of - 
more capable to create difficulties by his Queltr | ,,.;, 


ons, then to reſolve them by his Anſwers, Ti | 
f 
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is in ſhort all the Art of Plato's DPialetica, 
which one may eaſily colle from his Dialogues 
of Cratyles , of Parmenides , Ol Protagoeras, of 
Sophiſtry, of Enuthydemes, and of the Politicks, 
it is found in many places without order or 
connexion | 

'Ti- not to be doubted, but that Plato had 
knowledge of the three Operations of the Spi- 
rit , he has diſtinguiſhed ihem in his Sophiſt : he 
knew without doubt the Categori-s, having ſeen 
the 14 ork of that ./rchytas, who was Pythagoras 
his Scholar, and the {:r{it which writ of them Buc 
whatever Alci#ou ſays, he never knew the form 
of a Sy/ogiſme, nor the diſtinction of three Fi- 
gures of Argumentation » AriForle was the 
Author of them, asall wiſe men agree. Let rs 


| proceed to his Lopick. 


CHAF. L 
The Lovick of Ariſtotle. 


| 6 [he Logick of Arif} tle is without doube 
more diſtin& and more methodical then 


that of Plato; and though Arifotle made uſe 

df the Lopick of Zenou of «/£lea, who had 

writ three Books long before him , though he 
G 
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had great belps from the Dialet7zca of Excld,| 
who was of Megara, and Scholar tO Socrates; th 
yetitis certain, that he better knew the matte tr 
of this Art , ſearch'd farther into the depth of Bc 
it, more cleared all its parts, and rancked then: ,, 
in better order then any of the Philoſophen! +; 
: that writ before, It myy| 
Mega of Frog tn” be ſaid, _ pry 
* gp ne © mon, Euclide, and Plato ts 
Oe vented the matter of Diz | 
m Dial bin 1 bil leick, but that Ariſta 
pens! us wt aa tiſtrtur, alone CAVE it 2 form, and 
Ariſt reles 4<b ants1uu he may to his honour ſay, | 
ſeript-m 144 4 Fun C'a, that he alone perfeRed the! 
Frap:Z, in ComParat. : 
Plac & Arift. 1+, x  Sylogiſme which the 6. 
thers knew not ; 'Twas he 
in effet that invented the Art of perfe&t De 
monſtration, by ſhutting up the almoſt infinite} 
caÞacity of the Soul of man within the bound 
of three Ooerations, as within fixed limits, be- 
yond which thar Spirit { as free and independent 
as it is) cannot paſs: 'Twas he likewiſe wiv! j 
found the Secret to re@ifie theſe Operation, 
and compoſe the determinate matter for Syllo-| 
iſme, F 
*E was he, in fine, who reduced into three Fi; 
cores which he invented, all che imaginable cob | 
nexions of two terms , which compoſe the ut 
terance with the common ter, to eftabliſh the 
form of Demonſtration, and a form alway 


diretly concluding by one Rule , which dey 
t 
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the charaRer- of Infallibility , as certainly as 
the demonfirations of the moſt exa& Geome- 
try. *Tis in the fourth Chapter of che firſt 
Book of the Anal)tichs, that he explains this 
new Art of the confiruction of Sy/ogi/me ; and 
tis by this wonderful Art that this Philoſopher 
| found the means to pive the thougbe which is 
wholly ſpiritual; che ſame Rule that is impoſed 
on quantity, which is whoily material, and to 
| eftabliiti in the reaſonirgs of a humane Soul, and 
in its operations, which are eſſentially free and 
coningent,, an Infallibilicy parallel co char 
which is found in Geometrical [\emonſtrations, 
which are eſſentially neceſſary, a thing appearing 
tomeſo worthy of admiration,that I find "— 
be comparable to this Art in all the moſt wonderfu 
Je producions of the Spirit of mankind ; for what 
Wk* can be conceived more ingenious then that In- 
nd | vention of three Figures of Sy»giſme , which 
de-| form themſelves from the divers ſcituation of 
eſt! two terms, with the common term of which ie 
W! iscompoſed ; and what can be imagined more 
| admirable then the certainty and evidence of the 
lo concluſion after the two Yremiſes, when there 
| } snothing vicious, neither in the matter nor the 
Fr; form, 

0! Jn truth, when I refle& on the univerſal ar- 
wW} rangement of Arifotle's Logick, and that won- 
the | derful order of all the parts which compoſe it 
a} when! examine the Cautions of this Philoſopher 
- in the general preparation of the matter he de- 
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ſigns for argument, that is the eſtabliſhmen 
of the work in the moſt firm and ſolid manner 
the mind of man can form, and on a foundation! 
the moſt intricate and moſt variable that can he/ 
imagined, that is thoughts and words , I am ſtart | 
led at the greatneſs of che Gerizs that could con 
ceive ſo prodigious a deſign, W hat could ng 
he have done , who could piye a charaQer 
Conſtancy and Conſiſtency to a thing ſo weak 
feeble, and uncertain? This work impriſons dif.| 
ficulties that appear'd impoſſible to be ſurmount, 
ed*, the ambiguity of words muſt firſt be rems.| 
ved to make a clear explication of what was + 
quivocal, and what was not, by fixing the te! 
in their proper and natural ſenſe, *Tis neceſlzy| 
to uncloud the confufion of thoughts ordinarih! 
darkening che mind by the multiplicity of 7de«!, 
co unlooſe che (olds and ravellings of the opetr! 
tions of the Spirit, to diſperſe the almoſt inen 
table ve.ation of divers Fpecies of Propoſition 
particular, univerſal conditional, abſoluce, cons! 
plex, incomplex, affirmative, negative, meat, 
equivalent, aad contradictory, to the end to # 
cuſtom the pirit co a Repreſentation naxed atl 
ſimple , that it may form objeQs to judge d: 
things accordivg *s they arz in themſclyes, Ut 
ſhort , the diſgniſements and artifices of tk! 
underſtanding muſt be diſcovered , which are it| 
numerable, co remedy all the defaults, and4 
the Illuſions of the Argumentation, and to brit 
to light the Falfities and Impoſtures of all tt | 


4 


Sophiſa; 
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Sophiſms , and of all the Paralogiſmes imagi- 
uable. 

Noris this all ; for this great man afrer havirp 
fully diſcovered what was moſt obſcure, and moſt 
| concealed in his mind; and after having confi- 
| nedcothree Operations very ſimple, the infinity 
of the thought by the Art which he had invent- 
ed; he likewiſe found the way to reQifie theſe 
three Operations 1n all the parts of his Logick ; 
he has corre&ed the faults of the firſt in his 
Book of © ategories, in which he teaches us to di- 
ſtinguiſh the 7dea*s of every thing, according to 
the - natural order which the underſtanding 
ſhould preſerve to conceive them; he has re- 
formed the defaults of the ſecond Operation, 
which is the utterance, in his Book of the Inter- 
pretation, end in the Treatiſe of Pof# predica- 
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in ments, and Ante-predicaments;, where he ex- 
ell plains the ſignification of Terms, and the Con- 
4 nexion, Contingent, or Eſſential of the one with 

+ theother, In fine, he redrefſcs whar is defective 
” inthe third Operation, in his Books of the T 0- 


ol picks, the Analyticks, and the Sophiſmes , and in 
theſe Books he eſtabliſhes the Conſtruction of 

1; fhree Syllogiſmes , the SophiZtick, which cauſes 
þ, | Errour , the Dia/eftick, which begets opinion; 
' andthe Demon/trative, which is the onely per- 
fe& Syllogiſme, both for the quality of its mat- 
in ter and form, and which makes tbe Science, 
4 Thus all the whole deſign in 4riftorle's Logick 
is direed to the ſame end, and all proceeds to 
: G 3 the 
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the eſtabliſhment of Demonſtration by Sylls 
piſme, which is the univerſal principle of all $6. 
ences; for nothing can be aſfuredly know 
without this Art, tor that we have not oneh 
by Demonſiration a perfeRt certainty that th; | 
thing is , but lizewiſe a perfet knowledge «| 
the reaſon why it is, whic : is che eſſential frut| 
of all Science, 
So that all ocher | ogicks of all other Phils| 
ſophers, whe. ber Ancient or Modern, are gou(| 
no longer then they relate to that of Ariftoth;! 
and who ever ex2mines them , ſhall find then] 
defeaiycin thoſe things wherein they agree nd! 
with his Logick , which ought to be the Kul) 
of all other ogicks, being founded on 'the At 
of Demonſtration, But is it certain that rift 
tle 15 the true author of this Ar. ? I inuſt con) 
feſs, that to prepare the matter he was obligedu| 
the Categories of Archytas, and Oceling ,, tht! 
he learnt from Democrates and Socrates the us! 
of Definition to arrive at this Art, that hel! 
from the Craty/es of Plato the DiſtinRion 0! 
Terms in their proper ſignification , that i 
took from the Dialogue of Eathydemes a pil! 
of the Obſervations h- has made in the Book 
Sephiſmes, that the firſt knowledge of the M6 
thod of Conſequences, and of all that captios| 
Art of Dilemma's was derived to him from Z6| 
you Eleates: That Timexs of Locras gave 
the firſt 7dea of 2 Syllogiſme , which was aff! 
wards perfeted by Zewo, as appears in the Ct| 
ment) 
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mentary of Procizs on th P armeniaes (f Pla- 
to: And that in fine he found th firſt tracks 


of Demon: ati n in the 
Propoſitions ev.dent of 
themſelves of Timer, 
and T heetetes, But after 
all *t:s doubtleſs chat Ars 
Atle was th firſt Author 
of the form of Syllogiſme, 
and the method ro reQife 


[mon[!randi viam va- 
ttloncmque ceitfumam 
qu 18 unqu rm anc Ari. 
terelem explicautt T. 2a- 
PeZunt, lib,1, de Comp. 
Pjar, & Aiiſt, C 4. 
Ariſtoucecles dialtfjitce 
ariis un Viiſe nvinte 
e& perficte autorem ſe 


p"edicatit Nam. c 7. 


rfeUly the matter , b 
perfeQly t OF iis Sobel ds 


raking away the confufion 
of thoughts , the equ. vocation of words, the 
artifice and diſguiſement of Propoſitions of which 
they formed the Sophiſmes. All the principal 
Interpreters of Ariſtotle are of this opinion, 
cAriſtotle owns it biraſelf inthe end of his books 
of his Dialeftica ;, and Cicero declares it openly 
inthe book of his Topicks. 


Amnon in A:iſt, vita, Philop cap 22. in Avalyt. Alex, 
Aphrod fimplic. Averhocs Theoa Logat. 


The difference then between the |! ogick of 
Plato, and that of Ariftorle is, that that of Pla- 
tos diſperſed chrough his works without order, 
wichour deſign , without principles, and almoſt 
without method ; and that of Ar5forle is fully 
reduced to Rules, and eſtabliſhed very ſolidly 
nallits parts : And Gaſſen4s had not poflibly 
found it imperfe& by the Supplement of Por- 
Pris, which he believed neceſſary to ſerve for 
V1 G 4 Intro. 
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IntroduRion, if he had refleted , That thi 
Treatite whiC': is at the head of Azriftorle's 1g 


gick, is taken from his Metaphyficks, fron! 
whence Porphyrizs extracted it; and it's prohy. 
ble this Supplement ha! been needleſs . hy 
there been nothing loſt of the books of Arify 
tle's Logick, of which Diogenes Laertizs make 
mention, Proceed we to the Morals. 


CHAP. III. 
The Morals of Plato. 


®*FT 11s this part of Philoſophy that teaches mer 
to li.e well, as Logick teaches them t/ 

think well, Socrates was the firſt Author «; 
the Morals, chough Aly 

Socrates mibi videtur had before his time give 
wry 1s an 0». ſome Leſſons that werent 
nes piimns a vedii 0" ry well received of the pe; 
R- -” — ple, by reaſon of his ple 
Philo/ephiam ut de v!! + lant arr of Fables, whid 
tuibus & vitin quere- are yetinrequeſt 2 /;ut ie 
ret, Cic, Tulc. lib. x. is nothing eſtabliſhed int 
Morals of «£/op, like th 

of ?/ats, which is an Art founded on Principle; 
of which ſce here the Abridgment colleRed fron | 


divers places of his Dialogue of Phegey, oy 


oO OTTER or 
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he ftecg of the Soul , of Philcebws , where he 
treats of Fleaſure ; of the Baxker, where he de- 
ſcribes + ove ; of Ph. dra, where he diſcourſes of 
Gopd ;, of denn, wiich is an Elogy of Vir- 
tue, of Amches, where he treats ot Tempe- 
rance; of the f'r{t Hippias, where he ſpeiks of 
Honeſty ; of the ſecond, where he ſpeaks of Ly- 
ing; of what he ſays of mn in his firſt and fe- 
cond :/cibiades ; and above II , in his Books 
of the Commonwealth , where he ſettles the 


* principal +/2ximes of Moralicy, according to the 
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opinion of /Marcellinus Ficinus. It is 1n theſe 
Books particularly that he eſtabliſhes the end of 
bumane aRions by he firſt principles of his M6- 
rals; for man cannot a&t according to the 
lights of reaſon wichout propofirg an end to his 
ations, « hich ought to be the motive and p in- 
ciple, The end of man (ſays he) in every 
aQ onis his good, and the utmoſt end of all bs 
aQions is bis ſovereign good; no other good 
can perfectly ſatisfie t. e capacity of his deſires, 
which is infinite. The onely Sovereign Good 
(ſays /lats) is the Sovereign Being , becauſe it 
comprehends all other good, and may be poſſeſt 
by the underſtanding, and the Will of man be- 
ing (as it is) ſovereignly inielligible, and ſove= 
reignly amiable : Virtue is the onely way in his 
opinion that can lead to the poſſeſſion of this 
good, by ſubduing the motions of the appetite, 
which are its contraries ; It is virtue, ſays he, 


that perfeRs a man by governing his endeavours 
in 
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in reſpe@ to God by Religion, and in reſpeR to 
man by ſociety and friendſhip : He diſtinguiſhes 
the divers ſpecies of Friendſhip, he counts Loye 
among theſe ſpecies ; he explains che effeds of 
good or corrupt Love; the 'Loy#" of the Hf: 
band cowards the Wife, of the Father cowards 
the Children, of the Citizen towards the Citi- 
zen, and the ſiranger; and in fine, that general 
Friendſhip which compoſes the chain of humane 
Society, of which he makes a perte&t 7dea in bs 
Books of the Commonwealth, 

He obſerves likewiſe in the ſame place divers 
marks of that uprightneſs which is the crue pri 
Qice of civil Morality ; he teaches the young 
Alcibiades, that a true upright man does not e- 
nough robe fo, but he muſt not be exalted at 
anything. Though he had the glory ro make 
the 'moſt excellent Verſes, and were Poet ſuffici. 
em to reſemble Homer; yet he vows he would 
not reſembl- him in this quality , which wotild 
become diſpgracefal; ſo ſoon as he cxpreſt a de- 
fire of pretend.ng to make himſelf conſiderable 
by fo fmall a macter, he declares in his Gorgie, 
that he ſhould not value to become Maſter of 
Greece by his Eloquence, as Demoſthenes did by 
his, ſo long as he found that with that little Em- 
pire the Oratour acquired a certain air of Uſur- 
pation , which he- could not approve ; ſo deli- 


cate was hein his Morals; and moſt certain it is, * 


never were any Morals more uprighe chen his, 
and more proper to form atrue honeſt ran, 
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In the abridgmert of his Laws he examines 
whether man may be ſovereignly happy , which 
is the end of all his Morals, and he concludes, 
contrar; to the opinion of ſorne Ph:lolophers of 
his time, that in effc& he may be, otherwiſe the 
moſt natural and moſt ſincere of all his defires 
would be falſe and unproticable; bur he acknow- 
ledges likewiſe that he cannot be perfectly hap- 
py in this life, whilſt the Body and ch. Soul, 
whoſe intereſts are different, are united toge- 
ther. He cannot therefore be bappy ii1 after 
death, when all men ſhould be puniſhed, or rc - 
compenced according ro their conduct: here, 
good or ill : In his Dialogue of Gorgias he ſpeaks 
of a Judge, who ſhall denounce the deſtiny of 
ecery (man_ according co his: meri ; He treats 
very amply in the j env Book of his Rep»blick, 
of the recompence and puniſhment of Souls 
after cheir dearth, In his Phedon he teaches that 
this life is onely a preparation ro another more 
perfeRt , and chat Philoſophy learns a man how 
todye well, by learning him to be maſter of his 
& fires. This is in effe& che whole courſe of 
the Morals which may be colle&ted our of the 
Works of Plato, where it isevery where ſcat- 
tered withontorder or connexion, 
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CHAP. IV. 
The Morals of Atiſtotle. 


'T He morals of Ariftotle are more ſimple to 
the Iruth, and ſeem leſs glorious then 
thoſe of Plato, but they sre more ſolid , and 
more followed, See her: the Abridgme-r re. 
duced to Principles. In the ten books which 
Ariſtotle has writ to his Son Nzcomachu , he 
ſeeks the ultimate end of man, which ſhould be 
true Felicity. After heving concivded that 
there is one, he declares it is not neicker pl a+ 
fures of the ſenſe, ror riches, nor other goods 
of the body, ror honours, nor virtue it ſelf, be- 
cauſ- all theſe goods have relation to another 
00d; and true Beatitude (ſays he) & a food 
aniverſally deſired by-all the world, which we at- 
fire for it ſelf , and for which we. deſire all other 
Foodr, This is the definition he gives of ic; and 
as this good cannot be acquired but by »ircue, 
he explains what that virtue is : *7s a habirnde 
to do Well, which conf6fts in a kind of mean found 
between the to e:tremities of vice, He ſhews 
what this mean is in relation to Fortitude, to Ju- 
ſtice, to Prudence, to Temperance , which -= 
ee 
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the principal virtues of his Morality : As for 
example, the mean of the virtue of Tempe= 
rance governs grief and pleaſure, and reduces 
the one and the other to a juſt cemperament, 
which is virtne. There is too much weakneſs 
and ſofcnels 1n the too great love of pleaſure, as 
there 15 coo much in grief ; Temperance mode. 
rates theſe two e:treams, and becomes a virtue 
by tempering the one with the other : Thar 
done, he examines the nature of the ation 
which carries # man on to virtue, whch is a free 
operation of the will that de:ermines of the 
choice it makes of good , which gives him ogca- 
fion ro deſcribe at length what the will is, .by tbe 
circumſtance of aRion, free or conſtrained, vyo- 
ſuntary or not vo'untary ; which is'one of the 
fineſt TraRts of the Morals of Ariftut/-, becauſe 
itexplains all that has relation to the liberty, and 
all the economy of humane ations, From 
thence he paſſes to Fortitude and Temperance z 
be propoſes the nature, and the effe®s of theſe 
two virtues; and on the occaſion of Temperance 
he ſets down all thoſe virtues that ate its depen- 
Gants, and heye riches or honours for their ob- 
jet: He ſays that the virtue jwhich relates to 
the uſe of great riches, is Magnificence; that 
which relates tothe uſe of meaner, is | iberaliry. 
The virtue which has relation to ordinary ho- 
nours, is the deſire of Glory, that which relates 
to extraordinary honours, is Magnanimity ; And 
8 Temperance is the rule of all yirtuzs which 
: regard 
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regard fociety, lic expoſes them one after an. 
other : The firſt, which employs 1t ſelf to take 
away all obſtacles of commerce 1Nn a civil life, iz 
ſweetneſt , eafineſs, or manſuetude, the other 
virtues dependants on Tempcrance, which con- 
eribyre to che rendring of ſociety ſecure , and a- 

ecable, are candour, or fincerity to goyern the 
thoughts, affability to be the rule of our words, 
and civ.lity to govern our ations, 

Thus after having eſtabliſhed in the firſt part 
of his. Morals the effence of private virtue, he 
eſtabliſhes in the ſecond civil virtue ; he begins 
with Jaultice, whoſe nature he explains, and di. 
Ringuiſhes its Species, He concludes his dif. 
courſe with explaining the natural right which is 
common to men and to beaſts , and che right of 
Nations, which is common onely to men, lay. 
ing upon the one and the other the principal 
foundat.ors of Jullice : From thence he de- 
ſcends to vircues of the Underſtanding, and then 
tothoſeof the Will : Among the virtues of the 
U derſtanding be accounts Prudence for the moſt 
confiderable , becauſe that alone begets righe 
reaſon, withour which there can be no virtre, 
The uſe of Prudence in a civil kfe 1s Policy, as 
in that of a private life *tiz Oeconomy ; and che 
general objeQ of this virtue is what ought to be 
done, and what oughe not to be done, in the 
circumſtances of :ffairs th:t preſent. : 

He deſcends eyen to the explication of the 
diſpoſitions to, and the obſtacles of virtue, 
whici 
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which are imperfe& babitndes : He ſays that 
ſofcaeſs and impatience are the obſtacles of vir- 
we, as patience and moder :tion are the diſpo- 
fitions to it ; and addes, that grief and pleafare 
are the . ordinary matter of theſe habitudes 
ghich furniſhes an ample SabjeR to Ariffotle's 
Morals : For he reduces all to pleaſure or grief, 
which are che ordinary reſorts of the motions of 
the Soul, and the moſt univerſal principles ot the 
Affions, He concludes this pare which relates 
to Society, and which Cicero has ſo well ex- 
pained in his Books de Officize.. By an admirable 
Treatiſe of Friendſhip, he explains the nature, 
the difference, the uſes of good and evil Fortune, 
ind ics neceſſity in the moſt ordinary action of 
man, which is his converſation ; he obſerves the 
condu&t ſhould be held in Friendſtip tro :mprove 
it, and propoſes divers queſtions concerning it, 
to which he gives reſolutions, In fine, ke con- 
dudes his Morals with Beatitude , which is che 
deginning and the end, and he deſcribes the na- 
tureof true Pleaſure, to make an dee of Felici- 
5; and though he acknowledges that virmme is 
the onely way to acquire it, yet he allows 
proſperity and riches may contribute much : And 
ater having ſhewed chat Sovereign Beatitudecon - 
liſts ination, he concludes that there is a prati- 
al Beatitude, which is that of men; and one 
purely contemplative, which is that of the Gods. 

In the two Books of the great Morals , he 
treats of the means to acquire virtue by goods, 
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which he eſteems the inſtruments of happineſ; 
He diſtinguiſhes chem iuco three ſorts of goods; 
thoſe of the Body, thoſe of » ortune, «nd tho 
of the Mind : He then conſiders the habituds 
of the Soul, the principles of its Operations; 
and paſſing over again what he had ſaid in hi 
Ten Books, he draws feveral Characters of Hqs 
neſty, of Adverſity, and of Proſperity. 
In tine 3 In his Seyen Books to Exdemes, who 
was his friend, and had been his Scholar, he 
propoſes three forts of lite; a life of Buſineſs, 
life of Pleaſure, and a life of Repoſe and Me. 
dictation : He prefers the life of Buſineſs and Af. 
fair before the other two , he deſcribes the virtues 
neceſſary to this buſied life, and makes ar Elogy 
of Virtuein general, which Fe cal]s with P /ar0,7 ke 
harmony of the Soul by the government of the paſ- 
frons 3 and he ſpeaks ſomething of the Vices con- 
trary to Virtue , which St. Thomas has explained 
more largely in his ſecond book : And to finiſh 
his Moral Theology, he treats in his books of 
the Republick, and in thoſe of Policy concerns 
ing Socteties, and the Government of Commo- 
nalties, of Cities, of Eſtates, of Republicks, of 
Laws, of Deliberations, of Authority, of Peace, 
of War, of Scditions, of Cuſtoms and Taxes, 
of Commerct, of Arts, of the Duties of the 
Husband; of the Wife, of the Father , of the 
Children, of Servants, of Citizens , without 
ſorgerting any thing relating eicher to a civil or 
private life: 
Thul 
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Thus the Morals of Ari- - 
| ftle are littrle differerit from frag fons utrique 
thoſe of Plato in their Princi- |, 1, aw fl = 
ples : For they borh preſcribe 7;,»4, particio. 
; [the ſame end to man, and the Ce. 1, quzſ. Aczd. 
lame means to arrive to it, 
which is Virtue, both the one and the other di- 
ſtinguiſh che Virtues, and define them inthe ge- 
neral , and in the ſame wiy, The difference 
that may be alledged is, That the Morality of 
Ariftorle is too humane, and too much confin'd 
within the bounds of this life; he hardly 
propoſes any felicity ro man then that- of 
civil life, The Moral: of P/ato are more noble 
and elevated, they area pre- 
paration tO a life more pure TS 
und perfe& ; and he would jj, a - Alc 
mke u+ believe in his firſt «©, 
Alcibiades, That his life 1s a 
reſemblance of thelife ofthe gods; In which he 
nfin-tely ſurpaſſes Ariſtotle, as well as in the uni- 
verfal Idea which he forms of chis beatitude, and 
allits circumſtances, 

But after all this, whatever Plato has ſaid of 
the beauty of Virrue, and che blackneſs of Vice, 
and of the puniſhment and recompence of} 
good or ev:| actions . he bas ſpoke it more 
like adecla.mer then a Philoſopher , he ſuppoſes 
things without proving them ; he would delight 
the mind wichouc caring to convince it. Whulſt 
Ariſtetle prefers nothing which he does not = 

H tle 


Plato A iſt rele 
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tle before he ſpeaks of hisultimate end, he proye; 
that there is one; He examines in what it conſiſts, 
and gives not his own opinion, before he has re- 
futed the opinions of others : So that he clears 


all doubts, and eſtabliſhes his cruths with an || 


order, cleanneſs, and penifraition that fills al 
his fubjeR, and unravels all his matter. And 


ſpeaking in general, This Philoſopher lets fall || 


from him in thele works of -.orality , ſuch 
ſparks of his |1;ght, and expreffions of good ſence, 
as may well become Subjects of a3mirationto 
the wiſe, 3nd to all ſach as haye the leafureto 
make reflex:0ns onthem. 
As for «xample, when he 
Lib. 3,c. 7 Ethic, | 
wh.ch he gives toa magnani- 
mous perſon, the true brave from the falſe;thefirſ 
never expoſes himſelf, ſays he, co great dangers, 
but for preac things, as for his glory, for his 
Countrey., for hs Prince, for his friend ; nor 
does he then expoſe himſelf but with a great deal 
of Prudence and Circumſpe&ion : On thecon- 
trary ithe falſe brave expoſes h.mſelfto all chat 
has an appearance of danger in every ſlight oc- 
caſion inconſiderately and without caution ; and 
is rather a Raſcall then 8 
true brave man. He ſayes 
elſewhere, That ſhame. fac'd- 
neſs wh ch may be a Virtue in a young man, 1s 
a fault in an old man; becauſe there can be no 
reaſonable excuſe fotit, but ignorance, which is8 
ſhameful 


Lib, 4 Cad. ult. 


diſtinguiſhes ' in the Ide | | 
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$ [ſhameful one in an aged perſon , and though 


hame-facidneſs may ſerve for a Bridle to impu- 


« lence, which is a Vice, yet be it as ſhame-fac'd 


wit will, it 1s it ſelf no Virtue, He 
eiches in his fourth Book, That 
(holer or anger which may be a Virtue in a Soul- 
her, is a Vice in a Captain ; the one as with 
lis head, and the other with his hand;; Anger 
s an aſſiſtant to one, and as hurtſulto the other; 
nor onght this paſſiou be known to him thar 
commands, but as a ſuppiement to his Authority. 
He adds inthe ſameplace, That angeris a paſh. 
0 leſs unjuſt then incontinence, becauſe anger 
ways follows ſome appearance of reaſon ; but 
Incontinence is quite ignorant of it; He fayes, 
That the anger of « wiſe man is worſe then that 
of a fool, as the fury of a Beaſt is leſs dangerous 
then that of a man, becauſe that of a Beaſt is 
without Principle, Method or Lefign. 
He propoſes towards the : 
end of the ſecond Book an Ps I 
admirable ru'e in what man- {oo Fn 
ter we ought to judge of 
things, which ſometimes become very dangerous; 
decauſe they are too pleaſant, Th's Rule is ta- 
ken from the example of the Counſel held by 
Priam in the liades of Homer, where ir was deh- 
derated what they ſhould do with Helex, when 
the 'City of Troy was belicged by the Greeks: 
This "Counſel praiſed the beauty of that Princeſs 
without being taken with ic, and ordered, That 
H 3 ſhe 


Cap. $, Lil « 4, 
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ſhe ſhould be ſent into her Conntrey without 
being touched, *'Tis thus ſayes Ariſtotle, we 
ought to judge of pleaſure, without expoſing 
our integrity, or ſuffering our ſelves to be cor. 
rupted, and 'tis thus we ought to ſhun without 
the leaſt reſentment, one of the greateſt 
ſhelves and Rocks of humane life ; for it is very 
difficult for man not to be ſenſible of pleaſure, 
being madeſo frail as be is. | 

He ſayes at the beginning of the third Book, 
Thar nothing is more ordinarily yexatious in de- 
liberations of Morality , chen to diſcern juſtly 
what to do between ewo honeſt and profitable 
things, and whether to follow the one or theo- 
ther, As for exampje : If Hypolitxzs, urged by 
che ſolicitations and carefſes of his Mother in 
Law, ought to he filentand die, or elſe declare 
it; ifhe declare it, he diſhonours che Princeſs he 
loves, if he be ſilent, he d:ſhonours himſelf, 
and paſſes for a criminal with 7 herex bis father, 
Arifotle concludes there is nothing ſo difficult 
as to know preciſely which part to take in theſe 
two ſo contrary extremities, where neither the 
one nor the other are contrary to honeſty. But 
nothing-can be more honeſt, nor indeed more 
conſcientious then what he ſayes in the ſame 
place, That one ought to ſufer, and how far 
one ought to ſuffer in the doing ones duty, *Tis 
there likewiſe he propoſes, whether we may do 
any unjuſt thing, to deliver a friend or kinſman 
out of the hands of a Tyrant, and he governs 

_ things 
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things in ſuch a manner, that we may there find 
the true diſtinRion, and natural order of duties, 
reduced to a a juſt dependance one on the other. 
The mean which he eſtabliſhes between ſimpli. 
city and cunning, in bis treatiſe of prudence, that 
ſimplicity fall not into beſtiality; ,. 

Go laduliry Aco cunning and = 0% OG 
tifice, is a great Principle co know how to live in 
the world : He pives by this diſtinQion the juſt 
temperament which compoſes the true goodneſs 


» | ofheart and mind, He obſerves inthe ſame place, 


That prudence is the rule of mans aQions, as the 
Artis that of che Artificers, He obſerves ir, the 
treatiſe of friendſhip, That benefits and ſervices 
reciprocally received from friends ought tobe 
the conſequences and effeRs of friendſhip, bur 
de er the cauſe, 

But nothing appears to me in all Ar:orles 
Morals of a more exquiſite judgment, of pro- 
faander canception , then the obſeryation he 
makes in the third Chapter of the ſeventh Book, 
where he teaches , that in the deliberations of 
of humane acRions, *tis the heart which delibe- 
ates, and not the ſpirit, - and that the deciſion 
made is leſs taken from the lights of the under- 
ſanding, then the motions of the will, whence 
It proceeds, that the ſenſual man in his reaſon- 
Ings prefers pleaſure to honeſty ; becauſe his 
heart is leſs affeRed with an honeſt then delight» 
ful pood : The virtuous concludes the contrary ; 
decauſe 'tis more more conformable to his man- 
H 3 ners 
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ners and deſires. Thus every one 

Vis To mTados judge- things according as affe. 

Vav 8 T9, Ibid. &., prompts them, and the 
will guids the underſtandings, And *cis fro » this 
Principle riſe all faiſe re:ſonings of paſſion, 
and Intereſt, and the Sophiſmes of ſelf-love are 
formed, under which all duties are ſubmitted ; 
*cis likewiſe upon this Maxime that St, Angaſtine 
founds ail the condu& of ſenſual and of ſpiritual 
love, on which all Chriſtian Morality depend, 
Ariſtotle does better explain this Myſtery in that 
plice of the ſeventh Book, where he reduces the 
Principlc of all the actions of man to pleaſure 
and prief, which are the univerſa[reſorts ofthe 
paſſions. I have extended my ſelfthe longer on 
Ariſtetles Morals, becanſe 1 look uponit as his 
Maſter-piece, and the diſpoſing of theſe Morals, 
and reducing them to our manners, according to 
the natural order of matters, isin my judgment 
the beſt deſign of a book that can be Imagined, 
Now let us ſee their Phyſick, 
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"CHAFT-V. 
The Phyſick of PLATO. 


Here is nothing inco which the ſpirit of man 

hath leſs penitrated then the knowledge 
of nature ; It ſeems as if God had delighted to 
pace the world as the moſt glorious work of bis 
Omnipotency, and at the ſame ume hide from 
Qur eyes the ſecret reſorts of this great V achine; 
Nature makes it ſelf be perceived, but its ways 
are unknown, we fee the effeRts, and are igno- 
rant of the cauſes. The diſputes of ſo many 
Ages, have hardly produced any accord , fo 
that it ſeerns as if rhe Objet of Phyſick were a 
thing rather of opinion then knowledge , which 
is that doubtleſs which diſheartened Socrates. 
Plato addiRed himſelf more to ic, drawn per- 
haps by the communication he had with che Py- 
thagoreans, who proceeded farther in the know- 
edge of natural things, then any Philoſophers 
that preceded them. 

Though the phyſick of Plats be ſcattered in 
divers places of his Dialogues, of Cr:itias, of 
Phedra, of Parmenides, and of the great Hippias, 
yet it is moſt particularly contained in the 7 im4- 
w, That Treatiſe eſtabliſhes for -the Principle 
Eo” of 
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of all natural beings a matter and a form, hehe. 
lieves this matter to be eternal and vuncreited, 
and he pretends that the form is only a pure par. 
ticipation of the Idea, Though there may be 
found in his works ſome footiteps of efficient and 
ſmall cauſes; yet be reduces all — to the 

: cauſe Ideal and Material, as Ari 

3.6. ftotle reproches Plato in his ſe 
cond book of Generation : He gives to this mat- 
ter a quantity, as one of its eſſential proprie- 
ties, and he adds all thoſe qualities purely acc- 
dental, as heat, coldneſs, drouth, moiſture, 
lightneſs, weight, ſme!l, colour, taſt, and 
thoſe others which cauſe the differences of mixt 
bodies. 

Beſides theſe qualities he admits divers Kinds 
of motions, the motion of alteration of increaſe 
of diminutior, and the local motion , becauſe 
theſe things follow the one the other, and have 
a neceſſary connexion, St. Juſtin in his adver- 
tiſment to the Gentiles ſayes, That Plato hs 
chree Principles in his Phytick, God, the Matter, 
the Idea, which has ſome agreement with 
the three Principles, which Cardinal Beſſarcos 
attridutes to bim, which are the works that i 
made, the matter by which it is made, and 
the Model by which it is made. Proclws it 
his commentary on - the Paymenides fayes, 
That Plato would have the union of the 


form , and the matter to be made by 4 


certain Harmony, which is no other oo 
| a 


— 


5. 2 


« | Plato, which this Philoſopher has made more 
Myſterious, by his great affe4ion to Geo- 
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then a mutual proportion of thoſe two parts, 
Theſe are the principles of the Phyſick of 


metry, which he bas forced inco all things, 
withour managing his SubjeRts, or con- 
fulring the matter , with which Ariforle , 
if we may believe Mazzoninus reproches 
him, 


Maza01, in Plat, & Ariſt. comparat, 
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£5 HAP. Y [, | 
Of the Phyfck of Ariicotle. 


S for Ariſtotle he eſtabliſhed his Principlesof 

phy fick upon the overthrow of thoſe of 
other 7hiloiophers. AZeliſſuu the Scholzr of Pye 
thaporas taught, Thar the un::y of one (ole be. 
ing, and its immobility, were the Principle of 
natural things. Permenides + ould have ir to be 
Cold and Heat, Demsecritze judped it to be Sub- 
Nance and Vanity, Anaxagoras admitted a quan. 
tity, and a confuſion of ſimilary Principles , 
Ariſtotle refut:s all theſe to eſtzb!iſh thar form 
and that matter he had taken from the Pyrhage 
reens, tO which he added privation for the third 
Prinaple, tor the hetter comprehending the 
change that is made in Generation, which is a 
motion ; the matter is the ſubjeR, the privation 
and the form are the two terms, and this motion 
has for principle the term of departure, which is 
the privation as well as the iorm : As for example, 
one cannot make a Pillar, if the matter of which 
it is to be made has nor a priyation from the form, 
which mide Ariforle fay, That phite could nit 
be made, but of what was not White at firſt, 

Azvesy £22 awxxy Phyf, lib. 1, 
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$0 that his frit Beok of Phyſick, in which he 
lays down his Principles, is nothing in my mind 
but a pure Sylteme, ſerving only to make us com- 
prehend the order of the Generation of natural 
beings. The ſecond book which treats of Cau- 
ſes, has fomething moreclear in my judgment, 
and likewiſe more real then | 
the firſt, - The diſtinRion he |. N92 of princi. 
makes of Art and Nature, a7 a" ron ah 1 

2. Phyfic; 

of fortune and hazard with 
that admirable definition of nature, appears to 
me very ſolid and well conceived. That 
which he ſaves in the third book, and thoſe ſol[- 
owing , though ſomewhat confuſed to: truth, 
and from the ordinary Method is yet well contri- 
ved, The dehnition of motion is obſcure ar firſt 


fight, but appears true and 

natural, when well conſiders Aus ents i po- 
red, The treatiſe of the in» #£%4 , prout 3 po- 
finicy in the fourth Chapter pp OY ed 
of the third book, is notin py, 

due place in the opinion of 

Gaſſendus. That which he ſayes of time and 
place in the fourth book, are great diſcourſes, 
and which contain all the moſt ſolid parts of Phy- 
lick, He ſpeaks the ſecond time of motions in 
the following books, and ſeems again to tread 
Over the fame pround, and to reincounter him- 


elf. 


Reparding then things in their Principles, the 


Phyſick of Plato and Arifotle are not very difſe- 


rent; 
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rent; for being both draws from the ſame ſpring, 
that is from the Phyſick of the *yrhagorran;, 
the moſt rational then known, they ma!} needy 
reſemble each other. Ocellu 
was the the firſt author of theſe 
two Principles of che body of 
Phyſick, to expreſs the change made in the Gene- 
ration of the natural body by ſomething it re- 
ceives, and ſomething ehat is received , but 
though the Principles of Phyſick are almolit the 
ſame in theſe two Philoſophers, for the compo. 
fition of bodies, for their proprieties and their 
qualities, yet their manner of treating concerning 
them it very different: For Plato has treated of 
Phyfick very ſaperficiouſly, and ſhould we gather 
out of his works all that he bas writ, it would 
make but a very ſuccin& diſcourſe, and not to 
be compared with the eight books of Ariſtotle: 
Phyſick, wherein is contained all chat regards the 
Principles, and proprieties of the body naturalin 
general. 

His particular Phyſick appears to me more 
neat, and more Methodical by the deducionof 
all the Species of the body natural, to whichit 
deſcends, he-begins with Heaven, the Stars, the 
Elements, the Meteors; and in thoſe books of 
Meteors only explains more things of Phyſick, 
then all modern Philoſophers together : For be 


Oczll. lib, de 
O8iv.C. 2, 


runs on eyen to the little particalarities of every | 


thing, *cis there that he ſets down the manner of 
compoſiap Metals, Bitunens, Salts, Stones, and 
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that is formed within the boſom of the Earth, 
tis there he explains the difference of bodies by 
their exteriour Figures, hard or ſoft, rough or 
ſmooth , ſtubborn or flexible, brittle, malleg- 
ble or ſiccitive, he ſpeaks of ConcoRion, Eliza. 
ton , CollizuefaRion, and PutrefaRtion of the 
ame bodies ; he examines likewiſe the divers 
opinions have been beld concerning the Ele- 
ments; if the fire burns by the motion of round 
parts, pointed or pyramidical, according to the 
opinion of the Philoſophers of theſe times, who 
make themſelves Authors of many things that 
Aritotle taught before them ; as the weight of 
the Air, which he proves by the experience of a 
Bullet that weighs more when it is heated : And 
Ariſtotle is not miſtaken in his explication of the 
ſmiffneſs of weighty bodies, as Gallilews and 
Gaſſendis have reproched him , who are them- 
ſelves deceived, In fine, he has taught the na- 
ture and differences of ſounds, with a proporti- 
on of all the conſonancies as diſtin&ly as any of 
the moderns, who pretend to bave found our 
ſomething new in thatpoine, But when reflex- 
ion ſhall be made, it will appear, that all that 
has been faid by Galilaw and Des Carter, 
upon che divers vibrations of the Air, haye been 
defore obſerved by Ariftorle. 

I paſs over that excellent treatiſe he has wrie 
of Colours , of Phyſiognomy , of Muſick , of 
Medicine, and an infinity of others, to ſpeak of 
dis Hiſtory of Animals, which to me appears fo 
wonderful : 
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wonderful; 'Tis true, that in this labour he 
drew great advantage, from the liberalities of 
Alexander : but beſides the induſtry uſed in this 
(tudy, beſides the experiences made by himſelf 
on great quantities of Animals ; he had likewiſe 
great care tO ſearch into all that had been writ of 
this matter by Philoſophers, Phyſicians, Hiſto- 
rians and Poets that preceded him, which may 
appear by the many- quotations he: makes of 
Homer, Heſiod, /£ſchylus and. Emripedes ; he 
likewiſe ſometimes cites Herodotre, but tis to 
confute him, for he tound little certainly in 
any thing he maintained, He from whom he 
drew. moſt light in his Hiſtory of animals, was 
Hyppocrates, a greit obſerver of the body of man; 
bur yet henever nimes im ; for which Zaarer 
rizs in I's book of Anatomy does with ſome 
reaion blame him for ingraticude ; Yor what 
this Philoſopher ſiyes of the conſtruction of by- 
mane bodies, is taken in part from Hypocrarer, 
hor but that be has many things which were his 
own obſeryations, 

However it is to him we owe the order 
and the Mechod fer down in fo variou; and 
ntangled a matter- 2S this Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals; nor is it a ſmall matter to have re- 
duced all the ſpecies to certain kinds, to 
have comprzed them in a natural, juſt 


and complete diviſion, which he gives w- 
at the beginning of the Hiſtory , and tohave | 


eſtabliſhed general Maximes in the conſtiration 
0 
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of Animals, which pats for intallible; *I'was 
he that firt believed that Bloud. was made 
at che Heart, which has bcen rejected as an 
errour; but is in ane found, true by experi. 
ence, the Circulation of the Bloud was not 
unknown to him; tor Doctor Harvp, the 
firſt of the Moderns that has writ of ir,. quotes 
2 paſſage of Ariftectle, ro make 1t appear he 
was not ignorant of it, I mult confeſs that 
progreſs of time has contributed to the per. 
feRing this knowledge, and that experience bas 
added mary things co what Arifftorle writ ; 
but what valineſs of Spirit was there neceſſary 
for the eſtabliſhing the Principles, and diſpo- 
ſing things into that order , whercin*he has 
ranged them? What wonder to have. found 
by Mechanical demonſtration the equilibriogs 
motion in the flight of Lirds, in the ſwim- 
ming of Fiſhes, and in the pace of Animals, 
which can neither be dire nor f{traighc, 
without a juſt counterpoiſe of - all part of 
the body ? He has reduced co the Mechani- 
cal Rules, of which he was the firſt char 
writ, and that long time before Archimedes 
bimſelf moſt admirable things , in the moti. 
on of natural bodies, in the equal weights 
of Liquors, and likewiſe in things Arcficial, 
8 in the guidance of Ships , and other grear 
Machines; he firſt diſcovered by theſe Me- 


| Chanical experiences, that the motion of every 


Animal is a mixture of agitation, and repoſe, 
= | which 
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which ſacceed one the other in thoſe part 
where the motion is made; which could not 
be wichout this alternation, 1 ſhould never 
make an end ſhould I enter into this whole 
Maſſe : Let us therefore finiſh this to 
examine the Metaphyſicks of theſe ewo Philo- 
ſophers. 


CHAP. VII. 
The Metaphyſicks of PLATO 


Fefides that, Plato had learned the Meti- 
phyſicks from FHermogenes the Scholer of 
Parmenides ; he had ſo lofty and eleyated a Spi- 
riz, and ſo fironp an inclination to the ſtudy 
of ſupernatural things, that all his other Phi 
loſophy ſeems to reſign and bend to his Me- 
taphyficks; for where he mixes in his Dix 
logues any conſiderations of Morality ; Phy- 
ſick or Policy, tis but upon occaſion, and 4 
they relate ro what he fayes about the know- 
ledge of intellefual things. The principal ob- 
jet of the Metaphliyſicks is the” Heing in ge- 
neral, and che proprieties of chat Bzing. Such 


were Plato's thoughts : He acknowledges in | 
his Parmenzides an Eternal'Being , which ne- | 
ver was ingendred; and he finds in chat Be- 


Ig 
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ing ag0odneſs, which he calls, The q 

yd by -it ſelf, the firſt intend. #7 ©4009 
ment, and the firſt life, ”roclzs dillinguiſhes 
in Plats theſe three Principles, as three diffe- 
rent-beings; and P/otinas dillinguiſhes chem not 
at all, bur aſſures us they are che fame things, 
which gave the occaſion to ſome of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, followers of P/ato, to be- 
lieve- this Philoſopher bad a glimmering know- 
edge of the. Trinity; but this diſtinction is 
purely natural, and bears no proportion with 
that great myſtery , by reaſon of che inequa- 
lity and. dependance Plato puts between thoſe 
three | rinciples. TH: 

He gives two proprieties tO this Being, which 
he believes eſſential ro it, ro wit power and 
at; be joyns likewiſe the unity and infinity, 
which have relation io the aR and power ; Aud 
in the Dialogue of the Sophiſts, he recounts 
hve attributes appertaining to the being, 
eſſence, motion, repoſe, identity , and diverſi- 
ty; which make the univerſ:] ciſtintion of 
all beings. On theſe Principles he founds three 
ſors of gods, of which one are on'y purely 
ntelligible, the next intelle&ual and intelligi» 
ble, end the third purely intelle4ual. It 
would require a large diſcourſe to examine {0 
profound a ſpeculation 

He ſers down in his tenth Book of Laws 
two ſorts of intelligences , The one good , and 
the other evil; it may be thought by che op» 

| ſition 
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ſition he places between theſe Spirits, and by 


the manner in which he lays it down, that he 
had ſome imperfe& knowledge of the firſt Wyr 
of the Angels. And we may find in divers placg 
of his Dialogues, ſuch trafts of our myſterie, 
that it was not without ſome ground , chat the 
firſt fathers of the Church believed chis Phi. 
loſopher ,, to have been converſant with the 
Books of o/es ; and that fo particular dedy- 
Rion of things of the other life , of which he 
ſpeaks in his Gorgias, in his Protagoras , and 
in his Politicks, made one of the Commentator 
of Alcinows fay, That Ari/iorle mult yield to Plate 
inthe Metapbyſicks, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
The Metaphbyſicks of Ariſtotle. 


N truth Ars/totle is more plain and more natu- 
ral in this part of Philoſophy, in which he 
ever mixes his Phy ſicks;Senſe and Reaſon are his 
principal guids, and *tis rarely that he ſurpaſſes 
ay thing of natural knowledpes ; he would not 
concern himſelf co meddle with things he could 
not demonſtrate, which made himſo circumſpeR, 
4 Cardinal Beſſario» obleryes in | 
ſpeaking of ſupernatural things. Bcfſarion lib? 
Therefore after baving refuted jg © II 
the opinions of ancient Philoſo- 
phers on the Principles, He examines if there be 
onezHe proves it; becauſe the ſequel of effeRs and 
their cauſes, not deing poſſible to be infinite, 
muſt needs be bounded by a firſt moyer, This 
Principle being etabliſhed, he ſhews, That there 
8 a Science which employs it ſelf to confider 
the being, purely in <ualiry of being; he examines 
the nature, the proprieries, the oppoſitions, and 


this Seience is the Metaphy/icks , He finds our 
three Actributes, abſolutely inſeparable from 
the being, unity , goodneſs and cruth , which 
tree <leatially with all beings ; He —_— 

I 2 the 


I16 


the being into at and power , finite and 
infinite, - neceſſary and contingent , the fame 
and different: And from theſe diſ.intions he 
makes divers orders of ſpecifical and parti. 
cular. natures, after having given certain no. 
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tions of univerſal natures, This is what he 
explains in hs firſt ſx Books, He beginsin 
the ſeventh to raiſe himſelf? ro the knowledge 


of the firſt being, he proves that it muſt'be |: 


a ſubſtance; and after -having given an aſſen- 
tial definition of ſubſtance, he explains the 
proprieties, the kind, the ſpecies, and the Ciffe. 
rence ; He treats in the eighth and ninth books 
of ſubſtances, ſenfible ard material; In the 
tenth he ſpeaks of the unity; In the eleventh 
he ſhexs-chart uniyerſal natnres, are the firſt 
Obje*: of Science, After bav.ng diſtinguiſh 
ed che diyerſe atrribute; of the ſub' ance; in 
the twelith, he ſpeaks of the firſt mover or firſt 
being, be concludes his Metaph ſicks, by the 
unity 'of that firſt mover, and by that of 
God , He ſpeaks likewiſe in the eighth Chap 
ter of this laſt Book of the divinities of his 
Religion, as introduced by fables, bur 'tis 
ſomewhat cloſely that he diſcourſes it, as not 
believing the people capable of ſuch rruths, In 
the other two laſt Books which are ſcarce be- 
licred to be Ariftules;, becauſe thereare ſtrange 
rehearſals, there is a diſcourſe of nature im 
material , of ldea's, Rhetorick, Law , PO 
licicks, 
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licicks, and Grammer , ſor theſe two great 
nen have ſpoke of all things, and have piven 
xeceprs to all conditions of Mankind , even 
the moſt mean and moit Mechanical arts have 
wot eſcaped cheir penicration ; but even of thoſe 
xy Arcs have Plato and: 4riftotle treated, as of 
Mioſophy Plato makes appear a greatGenius and 
eight ofSpirit in all he ſayes,buthe has noPrinci- 
jlenorMethod in what he ſayes,in which Ariforl- 
sſo exact, Never did Authour labour in fo 
miny maicers, nor (o well ſearched the depth of 
dem ; for there are above ſevcn hundred tourty 
ven Volumes of works by him 
onpoſed, 1f we may believe the In. dicuſſ, 
mmber piven us by Franciſcus P a- "ge 

mew the Venetian \hiloſopher ; but for my pare 
[am content to be of the opinion of Diogenes 
Laertivs, who counts us nezr four hundred; 
bue che Criticiſme of the number of the works 
«- Ari//otle only is too infinite to e diſcuſſed , 
t ſuffices that we know that more then nfty Au- 
hours. would have merited immortality by the 
mitin;s of him alon2, ſo great is their num- 
ter, and their value ſo extraordinary : And it 
kems that nothing can be addedin the Sciences, 
wr any thing be writ, cither ſelid, exact or 
regular, unleſs it conform to the precepts he has 
fven in his Pooks. After :|| this, why ſhould 
ny adyencure to prefer to this great man thoſe 
aodern Philoſophers, who tave only gain'd what 
eputation they have in the world by his Phy- 
I 3 ſicks? 
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fickse? whoſe Syſteme -hath nothing of new by 
a pure order given to the opinions of 
Democritus, Epicurus, and ſuch like ; But we 
need not wonder at the falſeneſs of this judgment, 
the Spirit of mans of ſuch a compoſition, thu 
itis leſs affeRed with the greatneſs of things, they 
their novelty , in which we appear like Children, 
whom great things move no, becanſe they can 
not comprehend them , but who are pleaſed with 
baubles ſo long as they ſeem new to them, 

I will conclude this my third part with tw 
reflexions on the excellency and utility of the 
Doctrine of theſe two great perſons: For the ex, 
cellence it is obſeryable, that not only the Ls- 
pick and Morals of P/ato are leſs ſolid then thok 
of Ariftotle, as I have already ſaid , but thy 
Ariſtotle hath carried both the oneand the other, 
to ſuch adegreeof perfection, that nothing can 
be added: for in his Logick he has given us the 
Art of corred4ing all the errours of the rhought,of 
dilfipating all the falſe lights ofthe Spiric, and 
preventingthe natural precipitation of judgment, 
to make a juſt diſcernment between true and 
falſe, and thus his Logick is perfet, whichbe 
was as ſenſible of as any, it being the only work 
on which be valued himſelf; he quotes in his 
Morals and Phyfick the Philoſophers that were 


A 'ſloteles in Phiſics & Ethicis, Phiſficos & Ethicas Pt- 
lo/ophys permulio appellavit, in Logico Org ano neminem t- 
goa Doftorum Citavit, Ram. C7, |, 1+ Schol dialcR, 


aſſiſtant 
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ofifiaut to him , but in his Logick he quote® 
wne; be has likewiſe ſo diſtinRly explained all 
the motions of the heart of man, and the end 


. | and motives. of all his actions, that his morals as 


well 8s his Logick ſeem to reach the top of per- 
eRion , nothing can be added neicher to the 
one or the other, unleſs perhaps ſome order be 
wanting to ſer forth their beauty by a more natu- 
mtural diſtribution of the parts. For his Phy- 
ficks I believe ic only imperfet, where the mat- 
ter is in faule, which might be better known and 
ſearched into, wereitleſsuncertain , for we can- 
not find out the depths o! nature, which are ſo 
obſcure, and make what boalts we will of baviog 
done it, we till are ignorant ; but of all phy. 
ficks the moſt reaſonable and beſt founded is 
that of Ariſtotle, all the world poſſibly will not 
think ſo ; bue 'tis particularly on this parte of 
Philoſophy that the wiſe man has ſaid, 7 hat God 
had abandoned the knowledge Ty 

of the world to the diſputes of a? _ _—— 
wen: I acknowledge that fy" 747- 
this part is not raiſed to its 

full height ; bue may admit farther perfeRion. 
The Metaphyſicks are a bundle of Principles ra- 
ther then of precepts, of the knowledge of na- 
tural beings, looſned from the matter : It can- 
not be made more accompliſhed but by an order 
more diſtin& ; things being diſpoſed in the moſt 


| perfe&t manner imaginable,to take away the con- 


I 4 fuſion 
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fuſion,natursl to Idea's by the diſtinQion of terms 
and their attributes, St, Thomas gives it worth 

Elogies , Arifotle calls it his firſt philoſophy, be. 
cauſe it isas it were a preparation to Logick, on 
which allSciences-are ground. 
ed; for without Lopick we 
can think nothing righe;;and 
the moſt eſſential fault of thoſe who undertake 
either writing or 'ſpeaking, is the want of it, 
Ariſtotle in his ſixth Book of the Metapby lick 
attribnees all the errours of the ancient |-hiloſo- 
phers to cheir ignorance in Lopick, 

The benefit to he reaped by the Do&rine of 
of Plats and Ariſtotle 1s great, by converſing 
Plato we gain that fertility of imagination, and 
thar beauty of conception, which is the mother 
of Eloquence, and of all thatis graceful in learn- 
iop; ahd the reading of «Ar:/torle begets judg- 
ment by the juſtneſs it imprints in the thoughts, 
all whoſe errour it correats. Plato Creates Ora 
tours and Poets by converſe with him. That 
Method he has to explain things by their Idea's, 
and to tell them not as they are, but as they 
ought to be, and which be took from Homer, is 
that made all the great men of his time and ſince, 
*Tis on this model that Z «rypedes, Sophocles, De 
moFthenes, '-yperides, Eſchines, Demades, Lyſia, 
Pindar, Carneades, Cicero and Virgil were for- 
med ; For they were all Platoniſts, As 'tis.the 
Method of Ariſtotle, that did make Theophrafu, 
Philoxenes , Demetrizs the Phalerian, Gallen, 
Boetims, 


TTew7hu, @1A0*> 
ovpb ey. 
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Boetins, Avicenna, Averroes, Alexander, a Ales, 
&. T howas, and all that have been (vlid jn the 
oreatSciences. They therefore are much mia. 
ken, who ſeek models elſewhere then in the'e two 
Authors, ro ſucceed in Learvirg, or mike any 
reaſonable progreſs in their StrCics, which for 
the moſt part are wichour ſucceſs: only becauſe 
they are not well ſtudied, 'tis poſſible it wi!l be 
diff.cult co undeceive men among ſuch numbers of 
modern Philoſophers, who believe the Philoſophy 
of Arsſt»tle too ancient for Spirirs a /a mode, and 
think they may, grow wiſe without conyerſing 
either P/ato or Ariſtotle. 


The End of the Third Part, 


——_ 
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THE 


OPINIONS 


OF THE 


Wile Men of all Ages. 


UPON THE 


DOCTRINE 


PLATO and ARJSTDTLE. 
AND THE 


Divers Adventures of their Sets. 


'The Fourth Part. 


GHAP: L 
The adventures of th: Sec} and Do- 
Crine of Plato till the coming of 


our Saviour. 


) BSE [ter the death of Plato, Spexſ;p- 
See, 7 ſucceeded bim in his School 
> , IS] he followed his opinions, but 
mc ſtrayed from his condue , bis 
Mar manrers anſwered not his Do- | 

A%- Qrine, for he tetlooſe the Reing 
to wg ſothar the Se& of P/ato made lictle 


progreſs during the cight years that Spea/i _ 
t:ughr, 


m—_— 
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in the Academy,by reaſon of his avarice,be tyrn'q 
away Scholers by the great recompences he de- 
manded ; and chat ſo much che more, becauſe 
Plato his predeceTor had treated themin a morg 
honeit and diſinterefſed manaer, : 
Fenocrates after Spenſipprms death touk the 
place, there was no agreement in their manner 
of teaching ; he endezvered to deſerye the e 
' ſeem of the people by his honeſty : 4 /exanger 
ſent him Preſents, which he generouſly refuſed, 
thereby doing more honour to the Do&rineof 
Plato, then ever his predeceſſor h:d done ; being 
addicted to deciſions he could not accom. 
modate himſelf to the manner of Socyares, who 
too much diſtruſted his own Reaſon , bur pitcht 
upon eAriffotles way of eſtabliſhing upon Prin- 
ciples, whateyer he preferred. Polen kept 
the School ater bim, his wa. of living was very 
diffolute, and he a great debauch , but he grew 
reforme4 by reacing a diſcourſe of Xenocrates 
upon Temperance, Falerins /aximus recounts 
the Story, St. Anftin makes 
mention of this adventure, 
And Lucian playes with it in 
his ordinary way. Crater 4nd 
Crantor, who followed himin 
School of P/ato,changed nothing of his Do&rine, 
Arcefiless, who ſucceeded them, reformed ſome- 
thins by re-ei:abliſhing the method of Socrates, 
which was in a manner lefc of, and by this re- 
formation he ſounded the ſecond Academy. 
Zenon, 


Pal. Maxim. lib, 
6. Fiſt. 

Aug. Ey'?. 30 
Inca 325 Jawus. 
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Zmno. who Was afterwards . 
the chief of the Stoicks, had EE _ 
fudied under Potemor, with eſſet reten:us Arceſilas 
Arttfilas. Zenon had a ſub- eum revocauit. Cic, 2, 
file Spirit, and profeſſed to 4h" 

oppoſe the opinions of Plato; this oppoſition 
fixed Arcefi/as the more earneſtly to the ©0- 
arine of Soerates, and obliged him likewiſe to 
conceal under new Mylteries the true opinions 
of Plato to make them more valluable. 


Arcclilas igno:antie Magiſter cam Zenoni obtreffaret, aue 
tore Socrare fuſcipit hang ſentenitiam, un nibit ſcirs poſſe fla- 
tuertt Laccandt. liv, }. C. 6, 


"Philoſophy was now ſtudied with great eager- 
neſs in Athens, from whence ſprung up the ſeve.- 
ral Seas of Philoſophers, of which the Sroicks and 
Epicureans were the chief , and as there are ſome 
Spirics naturaily free, and ochers naturally flaves, 
every one took part sccording to his Genius, and 
and put himfeif at rhe head, or in thecrain of 
one of their Sets, which divided the beſt Spi- 
rits of all Greece ; and afrerwards of the whole 
Vniverſe; but the opinions of Zero and Ee 
picuyizs were moſt cryed up, by reaſon of 
their novelty ; and by their means the pro- 
preſs of the Set of Plats was for ſome time 
interrupted, 
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Zeno was of Cyprus, be 
ZEN 0. drew after him many follows 
Senſerunt boc $to- ers, by Teceivin;; all ſorts 
ici qui ſervis & mk- of perſons into his School, 
liertbus Po:loſophane and by teaching that all the 
dum eff: dicebants 14” was capable of his 
Lat lib. 3. inſt. - y 
cap. 23. Philoſophy, he taught inthe 
Portico of Athess, which the 
PiAures of Polygnotes had made fo famous, 
wherce his Scholers were called $tozehs, though 
he fiercly declared himſelf againſt che Academy, 
yer he held many of their opinions, he caught a 
kind of Aerempſuchoſss ofthe Soul, and a remi- 
niſcence of the mind, like to chat of Plato; 
he gave nothing to opinion, that he might not 
leave his wiſe man in anuncert:in Eſtate, Vir- 
tue was the Sovereign good in his Morals, he 
upheld his reputarion by the purity of bis man- 
ners, and the frugality of his life. But nothing 
more recommended his Philoſophy in ics progrels 
then that conſtancy be inſpired into bis followers 
in the extremity of affairs, which appear'd in 
the Adventures of Cato, Bratus, Caſſins, Potm, 
and other ſuch perſons who were Stoicks, Aw 
tigonns the ſuccellor of Alexander in Maceden, 
touched with admiration at the Virtues of Zemo, 
ſent him a yery civil Letter, deſiring to be ad- 
mitted into his Set. The Atheniavs gave him 
very great honours , Prolomy King of Fg ypt fent 
an expreſs Ambaſſador to aſſure him of his 
eſteem; In ſhort, this Philoſopher was migf- 


ty 
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ty famous in his beginnings, But the virtue 
which Zemo taught was ſo falſe in the moſt part 
of its Maximes, the pride he 
arg _—_ _ = wy pod. as "» 
come equal to God appear > 

0 ag and the Idea of his VT 
wiſe man ſo full Chimera, 

that it became ridiculous ; and Cicero does rally 
yery pleaſntly on it in divers parts of his works, 
and eſpecrally in bis 7»/cs/ans, where he relates 
the pleaſant account that Pewpey one day gave 
him of the Philoſopher Poſidonins. Pompey 
came to viſit him in his School paſting by Rhodes, 
on his return from the 44:ithridatich War, This 
Philoſopher was then very much tormented with 
the Gout; but the occaſion to let a Rowax and 
a Conquerour ſee the Idea of Stoical virtue, gave 
bim courage to make him a diſcourſe from his 
bed of the beauty and excellency of his Morals, 
The pain. was (o grievous to him while he was 
endeavoring to ſpeak, that he could not ſo well 
counterfeir,but Pompey perceived it,and the pride 
of that Philoſopher appeared to him the more 
conterptible; the more he affeRed to a&t the 
brave, defying his diſtemper 


R 3 < N1l ag u dolor MA 
with theſe words, *7 s 5 quam te malum confi - 


vain pains that you ajſanlt |, Tuſcul, Plin. 

me, 1 will never confeſs you to 1, 7.c, 30, 

be an evil, The opinions of 

Eyefias and Th:odorus, who were of thisSeQ, 

and who caught that the wiſe man was made uy 
07 
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for himſelf, ' and that he ought nothing, neither 
- to tis Countrey nor Relations, appeared ſo ex- 
trayagant, that it much cryed duwn their party, 
yet were there many great perſons who ſollowed 
it, 2s Cleantes, Chryſippms, Panttins , Cats, 
Brut , Seneca, Epicietm, 'Arrian, and many 
others, who hayc done honour tochis DoRtrine; 
but Platarch drew upon him the ſcorn of all 
honeſt people, when he diſcovered the falſity of 
this morality, in bis diſcourſe he writ againſt the 


StoIcks, 
EPICURUS roſeuyp 
RE, 2 : ws oN, + about the ſame time , and 
candd poſſe Hoa taught as well as Zeno the 
wifi idem uſts vioat, love of Virtue 3 bur that on. 
Cic. 5. de fin, ly for the pleaſure of it, and 
in that pleaſure he compre 
ded that of the Senſe, as well as that of 'the 
Soul, maintaining that a wiſe man could not be 
happy if he enjoyed not all pleaſures mankind 
was capable of z but he explained not himſelf 
openly on that parr; relating to the pleaſureof 
the Senſe, leaſt he might 
Animi voluptates * create an ill opinion of his 
delorec wx.ae} 4 _ © Doqrine ; and by this mx 
— oc x Nagement he gave occaſion 
de kin, | ; to the raifing afterwards of 
divers opinions upon his true 
conceptions, which ſome have believed ro be Inno 
cent. *Tis moſt rruc he was a very wiſe anddif- 
creet debauch, who gave not himſelf up to 


pleaſure, 


ie 3 &® MAS 


*_w 5a» co > fc. oe > 7 
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fleaſfure, bur, by Art and Method, bat in the 
mhole, let what will be ſaid of him, he had very 
tle Religion, one Maxime he held, not to crou. 
tle the peace of his mind with the fear of theGods, 
te did not in outward appeatarice deny there 
ere Gods, for fear of oppo. - 

the general opinion of 
the Arhenians,who were very 
z2alous in their Religion, but 
in eff:& he did nor believe there were any. He 
wok from Democritzs the Principles of his Phy. 
ſick, and from Arif5ppms thoſe of his Morals, 
ind me thinks Lacretixe 


 _ | Confringere ut ar ff 
miſtakes a little, when be nates x cone poy- 


praiſes Epicaris for having ,,um clauſtre cupi 
opened the barriers of na- og ; " 


tare, which were opened 
long time before him, far except thedeclenfion 
of Atoms, with a motion of weight, which be 
added to the Philoſophy of Pemocrirxe, he found 
—_— in thePhyſicks;though heinclined 
much to. them as to abelp, he 
ie judged neceſſary co a wiſe reras b[cipling /iie 
man againſt ISNOTANcE ; for aibil moror. Fab. lib, 
lpnorance is ever capable of xx, cap. 18. 
niſing diſturbances in the p- 
mind ; but he deſpiſed Logick and other Sciences, 
6 aſeleſs to the ſweetneſs of life, though after 
all, tiis Logick is in all parts of it very fine. The 
people followed the Dodtrine of the Stoicks, 
Who refuſed none, and perſons of quality oy 
| 426 who 


Epicurus Beos Vere 
bo pofuit re ſuſtulit, 
Cic, 
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lowed the DoRtrine of Epicarss , Uiltinguiſh: 
ing themſelves from the common ſort by thi 
Do&rine, ſo that the number was for Zexo, wn 
the merit for Epicuras. 


The emulation bred between theſe two Sed 
was great, the Syoich 


Tater S'oicos & Epicurss id own the Do Arite | 


S fam ſecutos pugna perpee 


eu ef, Fab. 1, 5. C 7. ot Epicuras as t00 ſenſs 


al; nor was there 

thing thenceforth fpoken injurioufly of tha 
SeQ in which the Sroicks had not apart; but in 
recompence the Epicireays treated the Sejch 
with abundance of ſcorn, and looked upon then 
as meer wrecches. This fo great animoſiry he 
tween them opened: again a free contfe for th 
Doarine of Plato, though it were not 'altogs 
ther ſo much « /a mode as the other two Sects, 


Cicero, who knew yery well che Succeſſors 0 | 


. Plato, ſays nothing of that Bron, whom Diogem 
would baye to be Succeſſor of Arreſilas; und 
who became famousfor the ſharpneſs of his $. 


: tyrs in the judgment of Horace; 
"Rh *piſe. 11." however it were Zacyder; F- 
OE vander, and Her eſmms ſacceeded 


one after another in the time of the heighthet 
the Stoicks, and Epiciureans, This Larydes wh 
the chief of the new Academy with Carneadt, 
who came ſome time after him, and who em 
braced part of his Opinions : 'Tis'true, he re 
mitted ſomething of the rigour wherewith Ar 
ce/11as had perplexed the Doctrine of  P/aro, fot 

Arcefils 
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freefilat eſteemed nothing certain, no, nor no- 
mg true in Nature. Carneades taught after- 
wmards, that things ſenſible and material, were 
wit were the ſhadow of trath , by which at 
kaſt he acknowledges that there was a pro- 
habilicy. 


This Philoſopher being ſent with Critolaws, 
nd Djogenes in Embaſſſe ro Rowe, about the 
ifair of Oroprs, under the Conſulat of P. Sci- 
| and Marcellus, did ſo much aſtonifh the Se. 
tate of Rewe by the force of his Eloquence, 
that as ſoon as he was heard , Cato the Cenſor 
yas of advice to ſend him away immediately; 
for he would ſo dazle their underſtanding wittr 
his diſcourſes , that after he had ſpoke, there 
would be no way left co diſtingaiſh cruth from 


fulhnod; and the Senators complained, if we 


may believe e£1ian, T hat that Fhiloſopber came 
to do them violence in the very Senate-houſe by the 
farce of his reaſons Cicero gives £reat praiſe 
tothis man, when he ſays , That he-per/waded 
whatever he pleaſed. Never y as there any per- 
ſon that bad a greater Talent of perſwiding then 
Cerneades; and the Profeſſion he made at Kogwe 
ofollow the Dofrine of Plato, did much aug- 
ment its reputation, Clitomachws, Philon, and 
Antiochus , who were Ciceros Maſters, were 
Weefſors to Carneader, and made this DoArine 
yet more conſiderable in the ſame place by the 
| K 2 fanie 
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fame they acquired it : For when Scipio and 


Lelius had begun to inſpire into the Romans an 
inclination to Learning, and a deſire to'groy 
wiſe, all the people of quality went to {tady 
Philoſophy at Athens under thoſe. great men 
; who then taught there ; *1 was this likewiſe thit 
inclined Cicero co the DoArine of Plato, ty 
which he gives many praiſes in his Works ; and 
though -he made no profeſſion of fixing himſd 
toany one Se, he agreed however with that 
Incomprehenſibility , which Plato and his Sue 
ceſſors had eftabliſhed,; and 
acknowledges, that nothing 
could be known with a per 
fe& certainty ; and yer lt 
was perſwaded, that though 
we cannot be aſſured of any 
thing, yet we ſhould ont 
let paſs a principle of probability, which is the 
chief foundation of all deliberations made inthe 
ordinary affairs of life, But nothing won Cie 
more tothe DoQrine of Plato, then the adyan 
rage he found init of ad 
vancing Eloquence, whic 
was his higheſt paſſon: 

And in truth Cicero gait 
| ed that air of Eloquence, which fo raiſed 


Nikhil percipi poſſe 
adicamus. Cic, off, 23s 

De finib, az. queſt, 
Tuſcul. 

Dexs nofier Plata 
Ep. ad Quen frat; 


Plato mihi unus In- 
fir omniuam, De Clar, 
Orar, : 


Placonem exthorem ego vebementer ſequor, Lib, 1. Bp 
annius, 


his 
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and [his reputation, from the reading 'of Plate, 
5 anjand converſing with thoſe of that Sect 
row | #hich were his Maſters, Saidas reports, 
dy [that Harpocratos , who was of Argos, and 
men [4 great P/atonsft, taught this Philolophy to 
thi | julie Ceſar, in thoſe Conferences he had 
\ to [with him, and by thoſe two Volumes he 
writ of the Opinions of Plato: Though P/x- 
twch aſſures us , that Prince in 
thoſe vaſte thoughts inſpired his Plur. in Czar, 
anbition, followed more the Mo- 
rals of Epicurys, not concerning himſelf much 
with Religion, with which he was little affeRed. 
Iratws in the opinion of the ſame Plztarch, 
mas once addicted to the Doarineof Plato; but 
he forſook the opinions of the new Acamedy to 
follow thoſe of the old, by the Counſel of Amti- 
obus, who was Cicero's Maſter. And it was 
this fame Philoſopher who ſome time afterwards 
turned Bratz Stoick, being himſelf become fo 
after having been an Academian, as Cicero 0b. 
ſerves, This was the eſtate of the Se and Do- 
Qrine of P/atoto the time of the firſt Emperors 
of Rome; ſo that this DoRrine had ſpread it 
ſelf in Greece and 7taly, not onely by the me- 
ritof thoſe who profeſſed it, as I have ſaid be- 
fore, but likewiſe by the Copies of Plato's 
Works, which multiplied extreamly during this 
' | Progreſs of years, and were got into the hands 
of almoſt all knowing men, I have ſaid no- 
K 3 thing 
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thing of the SeR of Pyrhowars, or Sceptiqne, 
though it were purely formed out of the Do. 
Arine of Plato, inthe time of the Reformation 
made by Arceflas, and Carxeades, becauſe Ply. 


tarch has writ a large Treatiſe to ſhew the diffs | 


rence between this Se and the P /arowifts, 
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CHAP. II. 


The Adwentures of the Sect and 
DoEirine of Ariſtotle, till the 


coming of our Saviour. 


He Do@rine of Ari/otle remained in al- 
moſt utter obſcurity, during the time that 

that of Pars became ſo flouriſhing in Greece and 
Italy, which were then the onely Countreys 
where Learning was in any reput, Theephraſtus 
the faithful Scholar of 4rifforle was his Succeſſor 
in the Lye4xm ; never was Scholar more wor. 
thy of the Friendſhip of ſuch a Maſter, whoſe 
ſpirit he fully poſſeſſed. . 'Tis ſaid that Arsfotle 
could not reſolve to publiſh his Writings out of 
the reſpec he had for P/ato, becauſe he oppoſed 
his Opinions in many things : But there was in 
this management more policy then virtue ; . for 
he well foreſaw , that the minds of men were 
then coo much prepoſſeſſed in favour of Plato's 
DoQrine, thereforeto keep his Writings con- 
cealed, he intruſted them to Theophraſtus, ex- 
preſly probibicing their making publick , which 
was exaQtly obſerved; So that Theophraſtms, 


who was bis Truſtee, Straton, Lycon , Deme- 
K4 trim, 
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trizs the Phaleriar, and Heraclides, who ar. 


Ceeded one after another in the Zycenm, tauphye | pol 
onely-the DoArine of Ar:ſfotle by pure Tradi- 


tion; bur this Tradition not being ſupported 


by any Writings, became cold and feeble in pro. 


oreſs of time, and ſhew'd nothing of that life 
and flame appeared in the other Seas. Epics 
ru inverited many ſlanders of Ariftotle to cry 
ale. 12 down his DoGrine, though Athe- 

mn  newbelieveitnot; becauſe Cephs. 


\ fodorwand Eubals , who evil intreated him in 


whole Volumes, make no mention of it. But 
the Writings of Ari/torle had an adventure {6 
4 hyp ſtrange after T beophraſ{s death, by 

"a9. +13 Strabe's report, that it will be con- 
venient to declare the progreſs, and obſerve al 
the circumſtance, to ſet forth well the cauſes of 
the filence of Ayiſforle's Dorine in thoſe ages 
when Plato's made ſuch noiſe, 

T heophraſ/ms to obey exactly the orders of 
his Maſter, did at his death intruſt to the deareſt 
of his Friends and Scholars the Writings of Ari: 
Fotle, with the ſame conditions had been impo- 
ſed on him : This Friend was called Nelam, 
who was of Scepſir, a City of Troas , and who 
died ſoon after, yet not without letting tis 
Heirs underſtand the value of the truſt be | 
them ; and they apprehended it ſo well, that ur- 
derſtanding that the King of Pergamu , 00 
whom the City af Scepſss depended; made gfeit 
ſearch for Books and Writings to compoſe 1 
; 6 | v0 Library, 
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library , they buried in « Vaulc-built on pur. 
joſe the Writings of eArsotle for their berter 
ſecurity. This ſo precious Treaſure lay con- 
cealed in that ſecret place for the ſpace of near 
One hundred and fixty years; from whence ir 
wasin the end taken our half worm-eaten, and 
ilnoſt all ſpoiled with the moiſture of the place 
where they had hid it: And it was now onely 
taken out to be ſold yery dearly to a rich Citi- 
en of Athens called Apelicon, who had a fan. 
cy to become conſiderable by a- 

$1bG16h05, maſſing together a great number 
+7 qd of books, though he had no Ge- 
»ius for the Sciences , as. Strabo 
obſerves. The Profeſſors which then taught in 
the Lyceam having underſtood it, made their 
addreſs to this Citizen, who for ſome time lence 
them theſe Writings , but had them after reſto. 
red and placed in his Library , which became 
famous by ſo excellent an addition. Some years 
after $y//a having made himſelf Maſter of al! 
Greece , and having took Athens, underſtood 
that there was nothing in that whole City more 
precious, then thoſe Writings of Ariſtotle which 
Apellicow had in his Library, whereupon he 
made-them betaken thence, and carried to Rome. 
But that ambicion which poſſeſſed Sy/atormake 
bimſelf Maſter of the Commonwealth , gave 
noleafureto think of letting the Romans know 
the Treaſure he had brought from Greece. He 
diedſoon after, and cheſe Writings fell into the 
hands 
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hands of a Grammarian named 7yr «mn, who 
had gotknowledge of thera by the acquaintance 
be had with Syl/a's Library-keepers: Though 
this Grammarian were a very able man, and 
had ereRed a Library of above Thirty thouſand 
Volumes, fince Lncxllzs had taken him in the 
Mithridatick War, and brought him to Rome, 
yet he knew not the Value of eLrifotle's 
Works. 

Bur after his death Ardronicus the Rhodsan 
being come to Rove, and underſtanding very 
wellche metit of Ay;Forle, as having been bred 
in the Lycexm, he treated with the Heirs of 
Tjrammoy for theſe Writings; and having got 
poſſeſſion of them , applied himſelf with fo 
much earneſtneſs to examine and underſtand 
them, that in ſome ſort he was their firſt reſto. 
rer, as Pozphyriza aſſures usin the life of Plotys, 
for be no: onely ſupplied what was ſpoiled by 
the-length of time, and by the negligence of 
thoſe had had them in their hands , bur he like- 
wiſc reformed that ſtrange confuſion in which he 
- found them, and cauſed them to be copied, 
"Twas this Andronicus who begun to make Ari- 
fotle known in Rome, about the time that Cicero 
had by the greatneſs of his reputation raiſed him- 
ſelf co the bigheſt charges of the Common- 
wealth ; and who being returned ſome time be- 
fore from a Voyage into Greece , baving there 
converſed with the moſt abſt men of the Country, 


he had likewiſe heard what Ari/torle was, -_ 
a 
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10 | had underſtood a part of his merit , who was 
ce | farce then known at all at Rome, as appears by 
zh | the Surprize of Trebatizs ; who coming te viſie 
id | Cicero at his houſe at 7 »ſcu/am, and going with 
d | him into his Library, he cook up by chance the 
1e | Book of 4riffotte's Topicks, of which Cicero 
re, | had a Copy : Trebatizs asked him what thac 
's | Book was, and of what matter it treated? lor 
though he was not ignorant, yet he bad never 
s | heard ſpeak of Ari/!orle. Cicero made anſwer, 
| that it was no wonder, for that Philoſopter was 


known but to very few people, 
Quod quidem minime ſum admiratus eum Ph'loſ 


c 
» | Trebatio no# efſe coguitum, qui ab ipfis pbiloſophis pr aicy « 
| | modum pakcog:gnoretur, Topic: nus 


As for Plato, he was then known to all the 
world, for before the taking of Athens by Sylla, - 
ther? was no Philoſophy taught publickly ar 
| Rowe but chat of Plato, and the Stoicks: That 
" | whichthey tell us of Cratipps, who in the time 
of Cicero tzught the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle in 
Mitylene, is not confiderable, nor could he teach 
it bur by Tradition : 'Tis therefore no wonder 
if C5cero, and the Authours of that time, gave 
the advantage to Plato over Ari/lotle. the re- 
putation of the firſt was full prrown, and that of 
the ſecond was onely in its Infancy, it is true, 
| that Arhenexy pretends that there was a Copy 
| of the Works of 4riforle in that Famous Li 

brary of the Kings of c/£ opt, which was bes 

gun 
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gun by Philodelphs the Second of the Prolomiey, 
after the death of Alexander. I acknowledge 
that Ariftorle might let ſome of his Writings 
eſcape him , as Alexander reproched him , bur 
there is no likelihood chat all his Works werein 
this Library , beſides that, there is no Record 
that any perſon learnt knowledge by this way : 
So that it way with truth enough be ſaid, that 
Ariſtotle was little known to the time of Agy- 
Fs, and that Plato was very much, And indeed 
the Romans addiQed themſelves then much leſs 
ro become preat Philoſophers, then to be excel- 
lent Oratours ; for Eloquence was then the only 
mears to raiſe men to high and conſidergble 
Charges, Philoſophy was onely in uſe , for the 
Morals of which they formed a Religion to re- 
duce men tq their Duties in relatiqnto the Gods, 


and men, 


&t bomo per philoſopbiam £ultum deorm, or veligionem ſuſ- 
eiperer, Cic, 1, de leg. 
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CHAP. III. 


The Adventures of the Sect and 
DoGrine of Plato in the firſt 
Ejoht Ages after the coming of 


our Saviour. 


_ He Reputation of P/ato being ſo much the 


| firmer eſtabliſhed at Rome by Cicero's ap- 
probation of his Works, particularly in his Aca- 
demicks, it continued ſo under the Empire of 4x 
guſts, and under that of Tiberixe , which was a 
time fayourable to Letters, 
and D_ men ; though —_ 
Tiberius did unjuſtly putro po 7 adi 
death Thrafllus the Pla» k pul xaper Frm x 
tonſt , a man of univerſal Juven. in Sir. 6. 
knowledge. Philon the Jew, Wd loquar de Phin 
whom St. Jerome calls in his >< 44 acerum Pla 
tonem Critic? Proaneci- 


Epiſtles a ſecond Plato, ant. Hier, epiſt, ad 


pain'd much credit to this wag. orar. Rom. 
Do@rine under the Empire pf; 


| of Caligula, and Clandixs; the affairs of his 


Conntrey having then broupht him to Rome; 
where be lived under choſe two Emperours. Se- 
"eee, 
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»za, who was the Orniment of Neyo's Court, 
gzve ſplendour to the Philoſophy of the $Seeicky, 
which he profeſſed ; through Diex of Bythinia, 
and AModeratus of Cadiz, and fome other Pl4- 
roniſts the particular DoRrine of Plaro, to 
which che honeſt fort of people applied them- 
ſe'ves in natural things; thoagh the moſt fol- 
lowed the Morals of Epicurnus, which beſt a- 
greed with their tempers, 

About this time St. Pax/ being come to Athens 
ra, preach the DoRrine of eſs Chriſt, bad no 
dealinps at all with the platoniſts ; ar leaſt the 
Author of the Acts of the Apoſtles is filent in 
that point, though he ſpeaks of the oppoſition 
the S:oicks and Epicureans gave him, Ir is to be 
thought, that after the caking of Athens 
$lla, Plato's School was not ſo famous; at lea 
Laertias concludes bis Hiſtory of the Succeflors 
of - P! ro about that time, in which the Wiſe men 
of Greece begun to leave their Countrey to fole 
low the Fortune of cheir Coxquerours, and came 
ro ſettle at Rowe , which was the head of the 
Empire : But affairs were fo perplexed under 
the ſucceeding Emperors, chac philoſophy gave 
place tothe ſpirit of Intrigue and FaQion, which 
began to take form under the corrupt govern- 
ment of che firſt Emperors, There is alſo ſome like- 
lihood that the ſtudy of. Philoſophy was at this 
time forbid at Rowe to perſons of qualicy, and 
eſpecially to Senators, as appears.in the life of 

? | Agree 
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Agricola, who went to ſfiudy at 41arſeiles,where 
Learning then flouriſhed. 


Julium Agricolam per omnem honeſtarum artinm Cultum 
pueritiam adoleſcentiamaue Maſhliz tranſegiſſe, Srde & 
Maziftra findiorum, | 


IM uſſenix a great follower of Plato, as well 


% Apollonins Thyanam, ESL 
making uſe of their Philo. Sf#4i4 Philoſopbie ul- 
ſophy to the diſturbance of {4 7% coneeorm oY 
Aﬀairs under Domitsan, in prudentia matris coey- 
obliged that Emperour to c«:/*t, Tacic. incjus 
drive all philoſophers from vita 

Rome , by an Edit very | 
injurions to them , and which did much leflen 
the credit of Philoſophy Though *cis pretend- 
ed, that an Aftrologer called 1{etizes Pompoſi- 
ans was the cauſe of this Edit by the Horoſcope 
he ereted of rhat Emperour. 

This Perſecution liſted till Trajans time, who 
grew ſomething more fa- £63.37 
yourable co learned men, _ = rare <— 
though himſelf was not C ry{oſt. orat. 40. j- 
karned, The Emperour 
Adrian, who was his Succeſſor, and who loved 
Philofopky for the ſake of P/utarch his Maſter, 
re-eſtabliſhed the Exerciſe of it in the City of 
Alexandria , where it was almoſt ceaſed fince 
the burning'of that Royal School, and that fa- 
wous Library which che Kings of ./E£9ypr had 
erected in their Palaces For Fulizs Cieſar in 


the 


loſt, in Apol, 
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the making himſelf Maſter of Alexanaris after 


the death of Pompey , cauſed to be ſet on fire 


certain ſuſpe&ted Houſes about the Palace , the 
flames of which took into the Library, and burnt 
Seven hundred thouſand Volumes , which had 
been gathered together by the diligence of Phz- 
letas the Maſter of Philadelphws, and that of 
Eraſto/i henes, and Apollonize the Rhodian , who 
were Library keepers, The deſire A adrian had 
to be learned was fo great, that he had ſome 
jealovſic of Phaverings his Secretary , if we 
may believe $#idas, becauſe he was more 
knowing then himſelf : However it was bis love 
ro Learning that made bim recall ro Rome Epi- 
Fetws the great Stoick, Namenins the Platoniff, 
and other Philoſophers which had been expelled 
by Domitias, Andit was likewiſe by the order 
ot Adrian , that Nycias. of Smyrna , Polemon, 
Deny: the Sophiſt, of whom Philoſtr ates ſpeaks, 
Pancrates, and ſeveral] other Wiſe men were 
ſent to Alexanaria to teach all the Sciences ; and 
md os that Emperour coming afterwards 

PR 24 lexandria, propoſed ſundry 
Queſtions to the Philoſopher he had ſent thither, 
and himſelf reſolved them. 

Antoninns, and Marcus Anreiiue, who were 
his Succeſſors in the Empire, were ſo likewiſe in 
the inclinations he had for Learning, eſpecially 
for Philoſophy, which they both very ardently 
affe&ed. Herodian, ſays in bis Hiſtory , that 
the paſſion which - Afercus Aurelixs had for Phi 
| | | | loſophy, 
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ter |þſophy brought ic into exceeding requeſt, and 


Ire 


the 


—i—— 


| Apellonixs , of whom Photius 


roduced great numbers of Philoſophers during 
ls Reign, he eſtabliſhed in the Schools of A- 
thus the ancient Diſcipline which was much 
kecayed, and gave great allowances to the Pro- 
eſſors, as Capirolins aſſures us ; which Laucias 
ets forth at large in his Eunuch : Nay, ſo much 
was this Prince affeRed with the quality of Phi- 
bſophy, that Arhenagoras, of whom Methodie 
w makes mention among his Eccleſiaſtical au- 
thors, being ſenc to him on the behalf of the 
Greek Churches, complemented him and his Son 
Commodxs with the Name of Philoſophers , be- 
leving he could not betcer flatter their Vanity 
then by this Title, 

Maximus of Tyrm, a great Platonift, who 
had been one of the Maſters of Marcus Anre- 
xs , contributed largely towards the making 
him love Philoſophy, and cowards bringing the 
DoRtrine of Plato into vogue in his Court, N#- 
men:zes, Of whom Exſecbixs ſpeaks, : 

who had a great Repucation un» E*\- in przp, 
der the two Antonines, and that 58 |: 16 
Cronizes, who writ in the ſame time a part of the 
Hiſtory of the Academ7,did both the one and the 
other, raiſe ſo much the credit of Plato at Rome, 
that his Dofrine became 4a /« mode among the 
Ladies ar Court , inſomuch, that a Stoick called 


ſpeaks, writ a Hiftory of the Phor, in Biblior 
Platonic, Ladies, Apnleine, who was of Mane 
L danra, 
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dailrs, an@Gallen that famous Phyſician; both 
of this Court 


ſame which Galen cur'd of a weakneſs of Sto- 
mach with his Treacle. 7alia the Empreſs en. 
couraped by the Example of her Husband'Serp: 
r#s, (who was much more favourable to Fearns 
ing then the Emperotr Commudyuss his Prede- 
cefſor, ſhewed great reſpeRt tothe Sciences, and 
Learned men, as zo reports , ar\d"#t" was ſhe 
that commanded Phil-ftrates ro write rhe” Life of 
Apellonius T hyanens, fuck was her tnctinationts 
Philoſophy. Infine, the reputarion 'of " Sext#r 
Empirius, who was the chief of the Fifth 
Academy, made Plato very confiderable under 
the 4ntonzner, and eyen to the Reign of- Severn, 
there was ſcarce any other Philoſophy tanght at 
Rome, butthat of P/azo; | 

Such was the eſtate wheretn ſtood the Philoſo- 
phy of Platoinall- this firſt age, which was that 
of the birth of che Church, and che Eſtabliſhment 
of out Religion, and the greateſt obſtacle which 
the Apoſtles, and their immediate -ucceffors 


found in propagating the Goſpel, was philoſo- | 


phy, of which the world was chen ſo ful} , chat 
no 


aUded likewiſe much credit to har 1 
Plato, by whit they writ on his Doctrine, Di: þ 
egener Latrting ver added more to the Repuras {y 
cation of this Philoſopher, by that admirable {pai 
Work he compoſed on the Hiſtory of the: Anti. by 
ertt Philoſophers, which he dedicated to a Lady h 
of Sevorus Court, called Ar1hia, paſtionately { 
affe&ionatefor Plato, as he ſays himſelf ; and the lg 
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y ſoorier did St. Par ap- 
in Athens to Preach 
Was Chri/t , but the Eps- 


Duidam Epicure or 
Sto:c diſſerebant cum 
eo, & atcebant, qud 
ans and S tacks riſe Up wilt ſemini verbs htc 
gziaſt bim,as we ray read dicire. 17. AG, 
pAfs. And St, Auſtin in 4thevicnſes ad nib 
de diſcourſe he makes on x epew-gad 1p ey, 
te Sermon of that Apoſtle, 1,44 »9vi, Ibid, 
firms bim to have had no 
neat ſucceſs, becauſe there reigned at Arhens a 
pirit of curiofity, onely extendingir fel to fa- 
ive the appetite people had to learn ſomething 
nw, This fancy of reaſoning eve: y where upon 
rinciples of Philoſophy increaſed daily under 
thoſe Emperours I but now ſpoke of, Upon 


* 


which Leacian makes perpetual failleries: He 
rever is in a better humour, nor never ſpeaks 


9 ſetter things, then of thoſe Fhiloſophers, and 


if the head Philoſophy had gain'd in thoſe days, 
which he takes pleaſure on all occafions to render 
nidiculovs, 

So that che knowing men that were among 
the Chriſtians, that they might not be at conti- 
mal oppoſitions with the learned among the 
Heathen, who diſdained to hearken to any who 
made not profeſſion of ſome Philoſophy, took 
at laſt pare with the P/aroniſts; becauſe the 
DoRrine of Plats was then moſt in vogue : For 
the Steicks began to loſe their credit, P/utarch 
and Lacias having made evident. the falſity of 
tdeir yirtge, in divers, of -their+ works , and 
L 3 it 
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it happen:d to their exceſs af ſeyerity , whichhjins 
oa generally to all exceſſes , to fall at laſt "ug 
into looſeneſs; and their wiſe man in Jdea washme | 
become a meer Chymers. The Philoſophy offhyc 5, 
Epicurus , which caught the Art of enjoyinghhich 
pleaſures methodically , began likewife in pro-fgiri- 
preſs of time to become infupportable , by thehgye 
natural importment of paſſions which become Jyjey, 
more violent when they are flattered, as was ſeen hin 4 
inthis Se , and though Epicwrus ſeem'd onely dif 
eo aim at the pleaſure of the mind, yet bis Ph- we 
-loſopby became ſo ſenſual in the: end , that it hy, | 
was utterly cried down by - || that were truly þ,,,, 
virtgous : For Ariſtotle was yet but little known; lhe Þ 
ſo all declared for # /ato, '  HeSo 
For i: was believed, that beſides the not ha}, ,, 
ving for 2bfolute oppoſites all thoſe multitudes þ ne 
of Philoſophers, of which the world was full, {v1 ; 
it would be the beſt means to weaken the forces Hanes 
of the reſt, to apply themſelves to choſe whoſe þþy,,, 
Opinions were leaſt contrary to the Principles li;le 
of our Religion, and the Set of Plato wis [nhut 
judged the moſt 'proper of all others, for the ]p&iq 

C hriftians to 'enter into fociety with : The Jy. 
principal reaſons of which were, that the School | Th 
of Plate finding nothing certain in nature, ſave IChrif 
pncertainty, it was puefſed eafjer to introduce |t the 
our lights into choſe ſpirits, which were already, \tlem 
as it were, prepared' to quit their own opinions |ycef 
by the profeſſion of a Philoſophy ſo little obſli- |fpnc 
n2re in their Principles z-that that Wiſcom which 
X acknom* 
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ixknowledged its want of power to find any 
ing tcue upon earth , would more readily dif- 
[le the mind to a ſubjeRion co truths that 
ume from Heaien, that ic would be facile for 
at Se to acknowl2dpe the necellity of Faith, 
ich beld all natural &nowledge onely for pure 
iri2n ; chat chic -hiloſophy which rais'd mart 
ove himſe f by the method of its 7atea's, that 
lieved him againſt hi» proper ſenſe, by making 
en fim dou'e of all chings, might more. readily 
ly diſpoſed ro Chriſtianity , which raiſes us a- 
we humane, and fixes us to divine things, 
that Plato teaching man in the Dialogue of 
ly ratjles , and in that concerning Death , that 
DN; the Body is onely the Priſon and Sepulchre of 
be Soul, migh: likewiſe inſpire the contempe of 
+ |, and diſpoſe ro that virtnous Morti::cation, 
GH neceſſary to a Chriſtians And in fine, that a 
l, foul that obſervedin all its faculties nothing but 
& rants, and real miſeries, as Plato te:ches in his 
ſe Phedon, and in other of his Works, would with 
& Iittle difficulcy relliſh thoſe Maximes of Chriſli- 
5 |mhumilicy , which begin ro form man to per 
- _ by a ſenſible knowledge of his nothing- 
© \reſs. 
| | Theſe are the chief reaſons that made the 
© |Chriſtians determine to accommodate themſelves 
© |tothe Set of Plato, inthe.neceſfity they found 
» |tlemſelyes of embracing ſome one; and this 
$ \teceſfity appear'd more eyident by the conver 
* \lonof 7=ſtive the a A th who was after- 


. 3 wards 
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wards a Martyr, he profeſſed that nothing had 
more difpoſcd his ſpirit to ſubmit to the truths of 
our Faith, then Plato's I'hiloſophy, of which 
he had been a great follower. He profeſſes like. þ 
wiſe his Dialogue to Thryphes, that after having 
ſought truth in all the Schools of Philoſophy, 
he had found only in that of P/ats wherewith to 
raiſe him above earth, where all the reſt ſeem'd & 
rather to fix him, - Thelike happened to T aties | 
his Scholar, who was a preat P/atoxich ; for he 
learnt at Rome that Philoſophy that prepared 
bim for Chriſtianity, ,2#adratwe - Biſhop of bif Þi 
Athens, who writ an Apology for our Religion Jthe p 
ro the Emperour Adrian , of which St. Zerome 
ſpeaks, and which was the Model of that after- 
wards writ by St. Taſtin, this Vuadratar, I | 
ſay , as aiſo Apollinarias Biſhop of Hierapols, 
and 1eciiton Biſhop of Sardes, were great fol- 
lowers of P/ats s Doctrine, 

I ſpeak _not of thoſe other Fathers, who de- 
fended apainſt the Heathen the Holineſs and In- [Ages 
nocence of our Religion by the Purity of their |conſu 
Zeal, and Solidity of their Reaſons : As Aris [lem 
des, who maintained by his Philoſophy the Go- | alice, 
fpel of FESUS CHRIST under Adrian; | comn 
and chat wiſe A pollonirs, who with all the ſplen- | Br 
dour of his Senators Purple, juſtified the ſcan- | ſplen 
dal of the Croſs under the + mperour *Commedys,- | reign 
who canſed him to be beheaded. ' Nor will I | foun 
ſp:ak of Athenagoras, of Panthemss mentioned | ers, 
by Erſebins, of Methotins, and of that Barde*  vite( 
ſants, 


In Jthe prophane Authors he had 
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5, wha writ againlt faxcion, . But I-cannot 
by wi-h ſilence that, moit accompliſhed of 
Platopilts,, and molt. excellent: of all che Fa- 
. ters, cbe. great. Origen , who defended, with (o 
h, ſucceſs, the DofQrine of FESUS 


then had.t. Nor did be undertake its defence, 
il after baving arm'd, bis ſpiric with the Dos 
ine. of. lato, of which he was ſo eager a 
ofefſor, as all the world knows, Saint Auſtin 
kewiſe profeſſes indivers parts 


bi. Works, that among all Lib. de vera ree 


lig. c. 9. Epiſt ad 
D.o/cor. bib, conſeſs. 


read , he found none with , > g .2.6 9. 


Flom he could more readily 

acline co enter into a negotiation in matter of 
Region, theathe Platroni/ts ; and heafſures us, 
that the molt illuſtrious Dotors of his time 
decame Chriſtians out of .the Schools of Plato. 
The diſtruſt which theſe þ:thers of the ewo firlt 
Ages had of the Philoſophy of Ariftetle, which 
conſalited onely pure leaſe and reaſon, and 
ſem'd roo much fixed to them, contributed nor 
alittle ro. make the Do.irine of  P/ato more re- 
commendable co the Primitive Chriſtians. 

Bur afcer all, this admirable Philoſophy, the 
ſplendour of which at firſt dazled mens minds, 
reigned. onely for a time; there was at laſt 
found poyſon to be concealed under theſe low- 
ers, Tertullias was one of the firſt that diſco- 
rated it, bis haying taken part with the Se& of 

L 4 | - — On 


"Hos 18 T' againſt Cel/an, the greaceſt Enemy ' 
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the Stoicks, was that perhaps ſet him on to de- | 
| 


clare his animoſity againſt the P/atonifs , whom 
he calls the firſt authors of thoſe Hereſies that 
ſprung up in his time. The misfortune of 0r;- 
gen to fall in ſo dreadful a manner into Errour, 
made likewiſe the greateſt part of the ( briffians 
open their eyes, and confeſs Plato the author of 
h.s diſorders, Saint Hyppolitns mn of; whoſe 
Writings are ſo highly approved by St. Jerome, 
and by Exſcbis, declaims loud- 

Euſeb. in Antich. ly againſt this Philoſopher, as 


the moſt dangerous of all, | 


I attantins, and Arnobins, both the molt famous 
Oracours of their time, writ vehemently againſt 
Plato in thoſe admirable Books of theirs pen» 
ned about the latter end of the third Age: But 
of all the Fathers of choſe times, none ſeems to 


have more juſtly blamed the DoQrine of that : 


{ biloſopher then St, ChriſoFome, in the Preface 
to his Homilies on St. Matibew, where he makes 
Plato pals for a Viſionary, and the /dea's of his 
Commonwealth for Extravagancies. 

*Twas then now firſt diſcerned, that this Phi- 
lolophy was not altogether ſo favourable to 
Chriſtianity as was believed; becauſe it ſought 
out the truth onely not to find it, that it accu- 
ſtomed the ſpirit ro doubt in the moſt certain 
things ; and that it plac d Science onely in itreſo- 
lation, and in thoſe doubts of which it made 
Profeſſion. 
to be more known, to be as much oppoſite to 
our 


| 


It appear*d afterwards, 3s it came 


, 
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| {cur Refigion, as it ſeem'd to be conformable ; 


for Plato having mixt bis own imaginations 


{wich what he-had learne in e/£gypt by Traditions 
[fom the 7ews, did inſenſibly inſpire the mind 


with a liberty co ny his Viſions with things 
eſtabliſhed. In bis School likewife were formed 
the Hereſies of the Gnefticts, and the Valenti. 
8ans , as Tertullian obſerves, 
who tells us iti the book of the 
Soul, T hat the Doftrine of Pla. 
to was become the ſeaſoning of 
all herefies. St. Epiphanins ſays 
the fame things in bis Works, 
where he tells vs, that moſt 
part of the Hereſies of his 
time, eſpecially the Marcionites, and the MM ans- 
chees, were come our of the School of Plate. 
Saint Cyril calls it the Fountain of Ignorance 
and Impiety ; from which ſprung Arrianiſme, 
which {tirr*d up ſo great troubles in the Church, 
For this rezſon likewiſe Szint Gregory Nazian- 
zen treats the Works of this F hiloſopher as Chi- 
mera's and Illuſions: And St. A»fis, who had 
ſo much eſteem for him in his youth , becauſe 
he found him pleaſant, began to accuſe him 
when he came to riper years; he writ likewiſe 
againſt this Set that Work he calls againft the 


Terrul. cap 7, 
de pref, 
Doleo bona fide Pla- 
toner ammun be. 
reticorum faltum 
eſſe condimentum 

Epiph. lib, de 
hecchb. 


' and herepents in the ook of his Retratl ations, 


Academians, where he confeſſes, that che Do- 
Arine of P/ato had put him into irreſolutions ; 


bis 
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his having bad any - eſteem or comprailagee for 
him, Sajnt Ambroſe likewiſe does mucin diſre- 
liſh him in his Wiciciogs agajnlt chat 'Phjloſopher, 
2s Cardinal Barovics teſtifies, 


Bar, ad ann. 334. ann. Eccl, 


We find | kewiſe that 7z/tin the Martyr, 74- 
tien his Diſciple, Athenageras, Bardeſaves, and 
the other Apologilts of the Goſpel.,, who.in the 
end of the firſt Age, .and during all.chat ſecond, 
had ſo much cricd up Plato, were not. yery. cor- 
re& in their Opinious , but fell almolt all into 
that Errour concerning.the myſtery of the Tris 
nity ; for which .4r7;4 was aiterwards con- 

RF 20> demned. \ ger > d (0 

ar. nal. courapionſly defended the Reli. 
os ” 4 gion rnder Afarcus Auyeliusy 
= became, head of the Excratiſtes 
by Doi of Plato, Tertullian lays, 
|  . .thit Marion made a falle Idea 
- -+-w of God by that-he had taken 
Jt... from this Philoſopher, Sab:li- 
became not a Heretick, but by his ob({linacy 
in Platy's Doftine, ,and defild by his,imagina- 
ri0ns the Puricy of -Chriſtianity, as fair water is 
defiled by mixing it with mud, as T heodorert ob- 
ſerves, Saint Baſil lays ,' that the chought of 


T.1codorets 1, d; curand, aff;&ib, Grzecotum, 


Flats 


of Dato with qriftotle, 
Plato concerning the Chaos which [preceded the 


Cecation of the World in his Timer, where he 


ſpeaks of the Earth as of a Canvas prepared for 
the drawing a FiQare «on, is an errour formed 
by him from the firſt words of Geneſis which he 
had read, * | 


Terra-autem eſt inanis & vacua, Gen, tt. 


Therefore the Fathers: of the third and fourth 
Age thatknew tbe danger of P/ato's Philoſophy, 


| utterly\diſtruſted ir, chough it had received ap- 


probation among the'Chrsftians of the firſt and 


| fecond:Age..: :Yet- it became more famous and 


flourifHing then ever among the Heathens, un. 
derthe Emperors Godzan, Þ hilip, Valerian, and 
?alian, by the Works of -P/ 13945, who was the: 
firſt and moſt famous Commentatour on Plato. 
This P/etin was of Egypt, he ſtudied Philoſo- 
phy in Alexandria under that Ammonizs, who 
from a Porter became one of the greateſt Philo 
ſophers of his time, and who was a Chriſtian. 
T ryphos the Scholar of Orizen reproched this 
Plotinxs, for having ſtole from NN amenins who 
lived under the Antoxizes, what he had writ-of 
Plato; of which Acelizs juſtifies him inan ex- 
preſs Work. However it were, P/oti» explains 
the DoAtrine of P/ato in ſo excellent a manner, 
in that Commentary he made , that it may be 
{.id he added to his fame in the Court of Gate - 


nas , 


55 
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»% ; for the Emperor and the Empreſs Salonty 
had both ſo much eſteem and conſideration 
for Plotinas, that they permitted him to eſtabliſh 
the Goverament P/aro hed given the 7des of in 
his Books of the Commonwealth, in a City of 
Ttaly , which they gave him to make trial in: 
But this deſign came to nothing fot. many rea- 
ſons; though P/orixxs was the Inſtrument of ma- 
king re-flouriſh the DoArine of Plato in that 
iþ | ' Age, for *cwas in his 
 Recentiores Pb.loſopb) <hook were bred up all 
Frys Fate _ thoſe Iluſtrious Plaronifs 
erint dici_Academici ſed Of the fourth and fifth 
Platonici quibus ſunt no- Age, Amelins, Porphyrins, 
bil tatt, Plotinus, 1am- ramblicas. 5 opeter, Phoctuu, 
picas orpnyrte 45: and Damaſcus, who fuc- 
4e Qeded one another, and 
who found new allorements in Philoſophy by 
the kindneſſes they received from the Empe- 
rors, and eſpecially from 7alian the ApoFtare, 
whoſe Reign was the more favourable to the 
Platonifts, becauſe he had ſo much a deſire ro 
be one: Before he came to be Emperour, he 
made a Voyage O Arhens, on purpoſe to cake 
the Gown of ithiloſophy, and to be received 
into their Forms, that he might make a more 
declared Profeffion of it ; and afterwards being 
Emperour, he advanced Philoſophers to publick 
Charges, giving chem part in his affairs, by 
making them Goyernours amd Super-intendents 

in the Pcovinces, 
But 
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But this great Credit of Plato decayed under 
the Succeſſors of alias , that is zo ſay, under 
Arcadius, Henorins, and the two Theodofins's; 
for theſe Emperours being become + Þri'tians, 


| complied with the Opinions of Sr. Chry/ſoftome, 
| St. Ferome, and St. Auftin, who hid found our 
| the falfity of chat Doctrine. 
| ſome time before the Emperour C onfFaxtine, in 


*Tis erue, that 


the diſcourſe he made to the }athers aſſembled 
in the Nicene Councel, praiſed much the Morals 
of this Philoſopher ; and above all , that gjace 
where he ſpeaks of reward and puniſhment to 
the good and evil after death, Nor was it ever 
intended utterly to blame all in P/ato, becauſe 
there was ſome danger found in him, which 
danger never appeared more, then after reflecti- 
on made on the dreadful Adventures of Apof/ons- 


| ws | hyan«us, Plotinus, Perpbyrins, Julian the 


Apoſtate, Tamblicu:, Proclus, and ſeveral other 
Plaronits, who became eicher Magicians or A- 
theiſts, : Plotinx: ſuffering himſelf to be ſedu- 
ced at Rome by an Agyptian Prieſt , began his 
Witchcrafts in the Temple of 1fs. Porphyrins 
decame a Perſecutor of the Church ; and alias 
grew a {trier follower of P/ato »frer he bad 
renounced Chriſtianity, for in the foundation 


| of ir this Philoſophy leads by irs doubts, and by 


incredulity, eicher co Impiety, or Pyrrhoniſme. 
'Tis ſaid likewiſe, that Afaximns of Ephe. 
ſus, who was Maſter to the Emperour 7aliay, 
drew 
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drew him to Paganiſme by a ſecret Ph loſophy 
he bad learnt of 7ambliews ; But this Maximus 
became fo odious for the abominatians of his 
Philoſophy, which was a perfe& Magick , that 
the Emperour Yalentiniay put him to death , as 
Socrates obſerves in his Hiſtory, We may tind 
likewiſe in one of the Epigrams of Callimacbas, 
that a certain Cleombrotas, a preat follower of 
Plato, threx himſelf down from a Rock out of 
a deſire to dye, which the reading chis Philo- 
fogber had inſpired him wich, All theſe Exam- 
ples made it appear ineffet how dangerous this 
Philoſophy was, 

Towards the end of the fifth Age there was in 
France a Biſhop of Vienna called Mamercas, 
who made head for P/ato, but it came to no ef. 
fet. In fine, this Philoſophy was almolt utterly 
cit off under the Emperours 1awnritins, Phe- 
cas, Heraclitus, and even to the end of the 
eipath Age. The incurſion of the Goths into 
Ttaly in the time of the Emperour Anaſtaſius, 
the Wars of the Sarrazens in Afra, the taxing of 
Al-xandria by the Mnſſulmans, which happen- 
ed jn the Twentieth year of the Hepira, and 
the 642. of our Szviour , the Perſecution rai- 
ſed agiinſt Philoſophers in the year 750. by the 
Emperour Leo ]/anricys, who cauſed his own 
Maſter to be burned, and many other Philoſo- 
phers together with their Books; and other 
ſuch ike d ſgraces atchizyed the final ruine of 
Study, 
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|&tady , and the credit of Philoſophy , and 


| 


| 


5 


brought to nothing the Reputation of Plato in 
thoſe places where he had ſhone with moſt 


glory. The uſe l:kewiſe of; ce Greek, Tongue 
began to be aboliſhed in e£gypt under the 
Reignof the Caliph Valid, who reſided at Da- 
maſcus; this Prince forbidding the Greeks to 
uſe any other Language ſave the Arabick in pub. 
lick As, which much increaſed that ignorance 
which now began to overſ. read all Greece and 
Italy, 
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CHAT. IV. 


The Adventures of the Se, and 
DoGrine of Ariſtotle in the 


Eizbt frſt Ages. 


He merit of Ar:ftotle began as I have ſaid to 

L be knownin Rome by the diligence uſed by 
Andrenicus, to reſtore nis writings, and the fre. 
quent praiſes which Cicero gave him in diyers 
places of his works ; but it muſt be acknowledg- 
cd, rhat it required much time and great light to 
ſound this Abyſle and to ſearch him to the bot- 
rom ; becauſe that after all there was in this Au- 
thour Clouds to diſperie , difficulties ro clear, 
and Bryers and Thorns to root out, which was 
the cauſe he could not be well underſtood till after 
a longtimeof indy, and after having penitrated 
into his Dodarine with profound meditations, 
Now follows the progreſs of the adyentures of 
his SeR, and of his Philoſophy. 

Athenodorus of T arſis,, of whom Plutarch 
makes mention, was the firſtthat inthe Court of 
Auguſtus, made known the Categories by that he 
writuponetnem, of which Simplicins ſpeaks with 
much commendation, P/atarch ſayes likewiſe, 
That 
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ſhat Nicholas of Damaſcus, a great Peripatician; 
nd much loved of the Emperour, tzughthim 
lrifotle by the books which he writ of his Do. 
trine, This Philoſopher , faith Saidasr, made 
likewiſe a kind of Cakes of an exquiſite taſt, 
'nhich Augaftus loved exceedingly ; Theſe Cakes, 
[ayes he, pleaſed him better then all the writings 
of his Maſter, by which he profited lictle , that 


| 


' Prince being then affeRed with nothing bur the 


Verſes of Virgil and Horace, Strabe fayes, 


{That in che cime of Azgaſtus rwo ocher Philoſo- 


phers, named Zenarchus and Athenens, both 
of Seleucia came to Kome to teach Ari- 
fotles Philoſophy, which Zenarchus bad before 
taught at Athens, and at Alexanaria ; For all a= 
ble men came then to Rome to make themlelyes 
known, as | have before obſerved. There was not 
any Ph1.oſopher follower of Arifforle, who gain- 
ed any reputation under the Keigns of Tiberius, 


| Caligula and Claudins. 


Nero had a Pe: ipaticion for bis inſtruQer, call- 
ed Alexander Of e/Egea, as Snidas layes; but 
this Philoſopher had nor the credit to make the 
DoRrine of Ariftorle very conſiderable in a Court 
where Burras and Seneca, both Stoicks, had ſo 
much power : There was likewiſe one Adra- 


fus, who laboured abour the writings of 


' Ari:totle, to arrange the Books in their due 


place, and put the Chapters in their natural 
order, but his work is loſt, Sorion , who 
was Seneca's maſter , together with Soſogines, 
and Hermipps, forſook the DoRrine of Plato 

M 0 
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to follow that of Arifferſe: And though 


ſelf 


the Spirit of intrigue reigned much among people | lear 


of quality under the ſucceeding Emperours, yer 

| there was found in the Court 
of Viteltizs a man of wiſdom, 
named Helvidins Priſcus, 
who applied himſel? diligent. 
ly co Philoſophy, Nor ( faith 
Tacitus, with intent to make 
make it a ſpecions pretext far 


Tazenium jluftre 
altionibus fludiqis Hel- 
widius dr dit non ut 
plerig; magnifico Phie 
loſopyie nomine ſegne 
otium velaret ſed quo 
firmior adverſus fo'- 


fuita rempub. Ca- flath and idleneſs, as others 
6 RW. aid, but to ſtrengthen his Soul 


atainſt the awvers events of 
of fortune, which the fickleneſs of Emperours had 
made very frequent, To this ſtudy retired 
with him Perns, and his Son in Law Thraſeas, 
who had Souls too greatto behold the infamy of 
the government under which they lived. 
Domitia»'s perſecuting Philolophers , joyn'd 
with the ſcorn thrown onPhiloſophy it ſelf, now at 
Rome,didmuch diſcredit thisStudy throughout the 
whole Empire : But its credit began to revive 
under Adrian, and amongſt the wiſe men that 
had reputation in his Court, among whom Fa- 
vonins the Peripatician was one Of the next con. 
ſiderable, Tauras of Berytus who compoſed a 
diſcourſe of the difference between the Philoſo- 
phy of Plato, and that of Ari/forle, ſignallized 
himſelf in the Court of Commodnus and 4 lexander 
the Aphrodiſean, was the firſt profeſſor of the 
Peripaterick philoſophy, eſtabliſhed at Rowe by 
Harcus Anrelins , and Lucins Verne, as bim- 


Ll 
| 
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oh | lf bears witneſs in his Commentaries , this 
le | learned man was the firſt that opened the Car- 
et | riere, to that multitude of Commentarors on 
rt | Ariofttle, which followed him, and likewiſe the 
n, [moſt underſtanding and cleareſt of chem all. 
#, | Gallen Phyſic.an to Aſarcas Antoninns, the moſt 
t- |pallant anddelicate wit, and moſt knowing man 
h !of the Conrt , addicted himſelf much to the 
t&* | DoRrine of Arsftotle, and writ Commentaries 
7 | fall of Learning on the works of that Phiſoſo. 
's | pher. Alexander of Damaſcus taught then at 
1 | Athens the DoQrine of 4 riftotle, us Ammonins 
if | Saccas did at Alexandria. The reputation of 
d | this Ammmonine, was great by reaſon of his extra- 
d | ordinary Genius ; and haviog his Spirit filled with 
+» | the Doctrine of Plato, and that of Ariſtotle, 
f | which he had joyned together, he began firſt of 
all co ſet forth a Philoſophy framed of che one and 
| | the other, which the learned afterwardsembra- 
| |ced, as Plotinus, Porphyrius, Sipfion of Alex- 
> | avdrie, his Scholer Proeclas, whom Simplicins 
* | calls the Maſſer of his Maſters, and after them 
many more, 

In this time which was ſo fertile in great per- 
ſons, the depth of the Genius of Ayr;ſfotle be- 
gan to be known, through the preat Giligence 
| wherew.th the learned applyed themſelves to the 

ſtudy of his DoRrine, and to the explaining it 
| by their Commentaries, ſuch were Aphrodiſeus 

under A»tonize, Aſpaſins under Commodnus, $y- 
| 11anns under Gordian, Porphyrins under Galienss, 
M 2 and 
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and Axrelian, Proclus under 7alian the ſecond, 
Ammonins his Scholer, who has writ ſo well on 
the boos of The interpretation of Ari/iotle under 
Valentinian, Didimus, who was the Maſter of 
St. Jerome under Gratian , Themiſtins under 
Tovinian :nd YValens,St, Auguſtin under Honoring, 
Olympiodorns under the yourg T heoaoſins, Sim- 
plicins and Philoponus under 7uſiin and Fuſtinian, 
Beetias under the Emperour Anaſta/ſius,and King 


T heodbrsc, not -to ſpeak of Aſcelpins, Priſcian, 


Dixippus, Damaſcins, and an infinity of others, 
All theſe great men, who were the moſt learned 
of theſe firſt Ages, contributed by their works 
to the making of the DoArine of ArsFotle be 
underſtood by the world, which the more it was 
known, the more it was eſteemed. The evil 
rreatment of the Emperour Caraca/s fo the fol- 
lowers of this Philoſophy, was not very preju- 
dicial to the Set, by reaſon of the ſlight opini- 
on all the world had of him, having made him- 
ſelf contemptible by his extravagances ; for be 
unjuſtly put ro death Papinian, the greatel} man 
of the Emp re, and with much brutſhneſs per- 
ſecuted all virtuous and learned men. 

The opinions of the Chriſtians in the three firſt 
Ages, where not ſo favourable to Arjſtrrle asto 
Plato; but in progreſs of time the reputation 
of Ariſtotle increaſed ſo much the more, 3s 
men applied themſclyesto: nderſtand him, On 
the contrary, that of Plats decayed upon exaMmi- 
nation of it, The Truth is, the ———_— 
chers 
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thers at firſt diſtruſted Ariſtotle as a Philoſopher, 
' rho conſulted too much with Senſe and Reaſon ; 
they judged bis Doctrine improper to Chriſtiani- 
ty, which required a perfe&t ſubmiſſion of Rea 
[ſon, too much relied upon by this Philoſopher , 
| they chought him too natural, too politick, roo 
| refined ; in ſhort roo much a Philoſopher, in. 
' fomuch that they ſuffered him not intheir | ibra- 
ries, Tertullianaccounts of _ 
| bim as of a miſerable Sophiſt, — lib, 1, de 
| under whom all the enemies TEE. 
| of the Faith took up Arms ane ens ry 
| tofight for,anddefenderrour, 1/9/ppbiam,2d Coll, 


| and believes that it was of his 


Dodrine that theApoiile in theEpiſtle to the Co/- 
loſſiens ad viſes the faithful tro beware , becauſe 
it was dangerous, This danger might indeed 
be perceived by the exa 1 ple of the Theodo/ians, 


under the Emperour Sever#s, who made uſe of 
the Method and reaſonings of Ariſtotle, to up- 
hold their errour, The Cars | 

pw _ ern p yu _— Bcc}, 
or having {et up the Ima | 

of this Philoſopher with = — 

of Jeſus Chriſt, and for having adored him out 


of an extravagant zeal to his \Do@rine. "The 
e/£tians were excommunicated by the Church, 
and bythe Ar;a»s themſelves, from whom they 
were ſeparated, — reaching their Scholers che 
Categories of Ar:/totle forCare- 

chiſme, The Antinomiane were =*ic: Hitt, co27. 
M 3 tranſ- 
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ported to ſuch anexceſs of Impiety, as to bear 
more reſpe to this wiſe Heathen, then to the 
uncreated wiſdom, 


Origine in his Books againſt Cel/av, who from | 


a 7ew tarn'd Heathen, begins one of the firſt 
among the Chriſtians to cry down Ar;fotle out 


of the prepoſſeſſion he had for Plato; and be. | 


cauſe indeed he found too much reaſon in his 


Philoſophy, his Spirit accuſtomed to the pleaſing [in] 
and flouriſhing Air of P/ato, conld not com» | 


ply with that of Arsforle, The moſt part 


of the other Fathers entertained his opinion, as | ® 


St. 7«fiv in bis Dialogue to 7 ryphon, St. Cle- 
mens Alexandrings, in his advertiſement to the 
Gentiles; St. Irenens, in his Book againſt Heri- 
ticks, St, Eu/ebias in divers places of his works, 
St. Athavnaſins againſt Macedonian; St. Baſil, 
and St. Gregory of Nice againſt Zxnomins ; St, 
Gregory Nazianzes in his twenty fixt and thir. 
ty leventh rations; St. Epiphanins in his ſe- 
cond Book of Hereſies , Fax/ti» in his Book a- 
painſt the Arriavs ; St. Ambroſe in thefirſt book 
of his Offices; St. Chryſoftome on the Epiſtle 
to the Reman; St. Cyril againſt the Ems» 
perour f-/ian , and a world of others 
who found ſomething to ſay againſt Arifotle, 
one of the fear they bad leaſt it ſhould imprine 
in the Chriſtians a CharaRer of his Logick,which 
is punRilious inall chings, and utterly oppoſite 
to Faith, which requires only ſabmiſfion : They 
belieyed it eafie to make anill uſe of the Oby 

. rine 
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| faid St. Chryſoſtome, to the end that by 
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arine of this Philoſopher ; becanſe they had not 
well comprehended it, ze are called faithful, 


Homi. 24 . 


we mA 
contempt of humane reaſon Do Joon. 


raiſe our ſelves to the heights of 
faith, 
Yet in the end it was found that this art of 


his | reaſoning taught by Ariforle, had nothing falſe 


J 
Ne | 
#5 it is, is yet conformant to reaſon, Anatelins, 


| whom Ewſebias calls the moſt knowing of his 


q5 
Is 


p 
c 


, 
p 


in it ; but was indeed "wy ſolid, and might be 
of uſe in our Religion, the which ſupernatural 


time, and who was afterwards Biſhop of Laod:- 
c44, was the firſt Chriſt;an that taught the Do- 
arine of Ars/orle, at Alexararia , and who 

an to make him be underſtood towards the 


| end of thechird Ape, under the Empire of Di- 


oclefian; the authority of this learned man re- 
eſtabliſhed that of Ar;fotle in e/£gypt, and 
and gave him reputation in 7taly. Themif/ins a 
famous Peripatician, and intimate friend to Sr. 
Gregory Nazienzen, not being able to mollifie 
the Spirit of the Emperour Valens towardsthe 
Chriſtians, yet added much to the glory of Ar;- 
ftetle, under the Empire of Theodsſixs, who did 
him the bonour to erut him, though he were a 
Heathen with hisSonArcadi- 
x7, during a Voyage he made Peripateticorum ſens 
into Italy. St. Zerome ſpeaks tent1 conſentit {nl 
very favourably of Ar; heels 4 17 antboritas.. 
in his ſecand book again Pe- | 
M 4 lagins 


a 
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lagins. St. Auſtin, who bad ſo piercing a Spirit, | 


wonld never haye thought this author worth his 
hbour, had he not eſteemed bim, and in thoſe 
books he has writ againſt Creſconins, he blames 
much the Grammarian _—_ for endeavor- 
ing to deprive the Church of the uſe of Logick, 
ſo uſeful for the defence of its truths. Thee 
doret gave preat praiſes to that admirable blind 
man Dydimus of * lexanadria, one of the moſt 
knowing men of his time, becauſe be well un- 
derſtood the DoRrine of Ar;Fotle, he extolls 
him for having ſo clearly explained him in his 
Commentaries, made about the end of the 
fourth Century. YViforinus who was one of the 
Maſter s of St, Jerome, and whom this Father 
puts in the number of the Eccleſiaſtical writers, 
begins to tranſlate into Latine the Introduction 
of Por;hyrius, which is neceflary for the under 
ſtanding of the works of Ar;Forle. Pratextatus 
tranſlated into that Language his books of the 
A naliticks, 

The Emperour Theodoſ## the younger, who 
had fo great paſſion for Learning, by report 
of Fozomenes , cauſed to come from Greece 
Peripatetick Philoſopher, named Cel/az, to teach 

Philoſophy at 'Romre\, for 

Sof. Hi. Eccl. pref, whom the Empetout-h da 
great conſideration, as S1m- 

machs ;in his Epiſtles affares us , and that Em- 
perour took great care to cauſe able peopleto 

come from A then to inſtru the Rowas yur, 
| an 


; 


4 
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and to make the loye of 
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Learning flouriſh in his —_ pages i 
- . . WW a [1 
Reign, In fine that illuſtci- &* 0 is ant 


ous Roman Severinus Boetias, 
who was three times Conſul, 
after having fudied the ſpace 
of eighteen years at Arhrws 
the Philoſophy of Avifterle; and after having 
more parcicul-rly ſearched into it by private me- 


nobiltbus Pr eceptores 
ex Attica poſcerentur., 
Sym. 1, 9. cp. 18, 


| ditation, and long conſideration, tranſlated into 


Latine ſome works of this Philoſopher ; and be- 
came the firſt, who made this zurhor be fully un- 


| derſtood in the Latine Church, where he was 
| not known but by. the noiſe made by the tran. 


lations and Commentaries of Greek interprerers, 
his reputacion ſpread in a little cime through all 
Italy; fo that Ariſtotle began nor to be abſolute» 


| ſolutely known in the Wet, ll the ſixth Cen- 


eury, and it was to Boetins, who had the great- 


| eſt Gerius of his time for Lezrning, that ke owed 


the Obligation, 

Put though the labours of Boetins might hive 
drawn- followers to the | o&rine of 75:1 ct/c in 
a time wherein he had er poſed ir to the world 
with ſo much clearneſs , yet ſuch was the m;if- 
fortune of the age, turmoiled with the wars of 
ltaly, and worſe with the ignorance of the Em- 
perours, that even from Beetias his time until the 
end of the Eighth Century , there was none 
but St. Fohs Damaſcenns, under the | mperour 
Cropronymus, who appeared to have any love 
for 
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for philoſophy ; he was a Syriaz where there 
was yet ſome remains of Learning, headdited | — 
himſelf to the ſtudy of Ariſtotle, and abridged 

his Logick, Morals and other works, but the ig- | 
norance and ſtupidity of that age, and of the | 
following was ſo great, thatthey were took for | 
Necromancers,thoſe who underſtood any thing,as | 
Bellarmin:reports of Pope Sylvefter the ſecond, 

who was skilful in Philoſophy and Geometry. It 
appears by all this diſcourſe, That Ariforle was | 
bur little known co the Greek, and leſs tothe 
Latine Farhers , and ſo little uſe was made of | 
him in matters of Religion in theſe firſt Centu- 
ries, let us fee if he has been more happy inthe | 
ſucceeding ages ; and to that end examine what | 
has been the Fortune of Plato and Ariftotlein | - 
theſe latter times. 'lo 
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CHAP. V. 


The opinions of the learn- 
ed of theſe Eight laſt 
Centuries , on the 
opinions of 
Plato. 


He ſad Eſtate of Greece and 7taly in theſe 
former ages, cauſed by the terrible revo- 


| lution of choſe two Empires, left neither 


the leaſure, nor ſcarcette liberty to thoſe, who 


| had moſt deſire to learning, to apply themſelves 


' to it, and the confuſion of the times, begot a 
| confuſion in the ſtudies of Philoſophy , even 
| where it was profeſſed. Zovaras in the third 
| Tome of his Hiſtory, ſpeaks of a Philoſopher, 
| named Zeo, who in be ninth Century under the 


Emperour Afichael, and the Empereſs Theodor s 


| his Mother, grew famous at Conſtantinople by 
' the fayour of Bardo the Emperours Uncle, who 


was a loyer of Learning. This Leo was Biſhop of 
T heſſalonica, the. Emperour beſt underſtood his 
meric by the inſtant ſolicitation of the King of 


; the Sarazevs to fend him to himto learn of him 


the 
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the Sciences, Photius, who was afterwards Pa- 
eriarch of Conſtantinople, and the moſt learned 
of his time, was renowned under the ſame 
Reign , but neither the Patriarch, nor the Biſhop 
were ſo much Philoſophers, 2s to addict them 
ſelves cither to Plato or Ariſtotle's Rules, And 
the love of Learning was atterly extint among 
che Eccleſiaſticks in the Tenth Cntury , becauſe 
the Church enjoyed a profound Peace,and there 
was nothing to {lir up that emulation which be- 
pets learned men 

In the end, whether ij- were the calm in 
which the Charch continued during ſome fol- 
lowing Centuries, which gave more leaſureto 
the DeRors to ſtuds the Fathers, and make re- 
Aexions upon the opinions they had had of the 
Do&rine of Plato, which had appeared ſodan- 
gerous; or whether the Genius of thoſe times 
inclined not men to the fludy of that Philoſophy, 
it was utierly lefc off until the fourteenth, age, 
in which the continual wars in the Eaſt, the 
taking of Conftantinople by the Txrks, the Conn- 
ſel of Baſil, and that of Florexce drew into 
Italy the moſt learned people of Greece, who 
contribnted not a little to. eſtabliſh the glo- 
ry of Plato, and the reputation of his Do&rine 
in the Welt, | 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſ: Greeks which 
came into 7taly were fohn Argyropolzs, to whom 
the great Coſmo de Mcaicis delivered his two 
Sons to be educated , Emmunnel Chryſolore = 

fir 


——— 
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frſt who re ived in/taly the love of Learning; 
Theodoris Of Gaza, and George of Trebiſend, 
both Zealots for the DoRrive of Ariftorle ; 
Beſſarion Arch-Biſhop of Nice, and Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, and Gemz// us Plethon, Beſſa= 
ron, who always affected che Doctrine of Plato, 
which he preferred betore all others , having 
heard the name of Ariffor/ pronounced with 
ſome Elogies in the Counſel of Florence ; and 


| having underſtood that the moſi famous Divine 


in the Latine Church St. 7 homas, had been a 
Commentator on his Doqrine, ſeemed much to 


| wonder at it;' but he was more ſurprized when 


he ſaw the works ofGeorge of Trebiſend, who in 
a Compariſon between AriFort- and Plats, which 
he then publiſhed, gave all the »dvantage ro 
Arif otle, which obliged this Patriarch to make 
an Apolopy for Plato jn that excellent work 
which he entitles againſt the Ca/nmniator. Thi: 
great man had induced Fohn Palcolog ms then Eni 
perour of Conſtantineple, to treat of an accom 


modation wiih Pope Exgenms IV, for the re 
union of the Greek Church with the [ atine, anc 
reliſted with much zeal and heat the oppoſitions 
of Mark of Epbeſws, who withſtood the de- 
ſign; for which the Pope made him a Cardinal, 
and he employed all choſe advantages bis credit 
had given him to raiſe the repute of P/atointhe 
Court of Rome; and inthat of Florence, which 
then eſteerned Letters and learned men, and was 
alre:zdy yrepoſſeſſed witn, the metric of P/utoby 
Argyronols But 
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But nothing ſo much added to the affeQion 
the Florextine Prince had for the Philoſophy of 
Plato, as the diſcourſe Gemsfus P lethon made in 
his preſence on that Doctrine. Marcilins Ficinns 
the Son of his phyſician having affiſted ac one of 
theſe diſcourſes at the age of chirteen years, and 
| having app-ared much touched wich it, as him. 
felf acknowledges in his Preface on Plotinar, 
the great Cofimo called him his interpreter upon 
Plato, and commanded he ſhould be furniſhed 
with the commentaries of Plor5xes to prepare 
him for this ſtudy; he made him chief of the 
Academy he chen deſigned for the teaching the 
Do&rine of Plato in that Eftate, and ordered 
him an allowance which was paid from that very 
year, The loye which this Prince and his ſuc. 
ceſſors, Peter, Fohn and Lanrence de 7Medicis 
had for P/ato; the writings of Marcilins Ficinas 
on the Dodrine of this Philoſopher, rogether 
with thoſe of Cardinal Beſſarion, and Plethon, 
which were much eſteemed, revived extreamly 
the credit of Plato in 7taly ; ſo that moſt learn- 
ed men, who were of any reputation, became 
Platonifis; that is to ſay, FohnCalvatante, Aw 
gelns Politian ; Cardinal C'nſa; John Picus de 
Airandula ; Pemponatins, Profeſſor of Padua ; 
Jerem Fracaſtor, a great Poet, famons Phyſi- 
tian, and Pupil to Pompenacins, Cardan , Aretinez 
Frederick Duke of Urbin; Everard Duke of 
Wirtenburg; Fames Marronins , Profeſſor of 
P:/a, who writ both upon Plato and Ariſtotle; 
{ erome 


w 


| 


for this Philoſophy , For he genia que Solt divins 
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ferome Donatus of Yerona , who publiſhed a 
work of the difference of their Philoſophy ; 
Cremonins , Patricins, and a great number of 
learned men, who flouriſhed in 7taly inthe fif- 
teenth Century : For as the houſe of Aﬀedicus 
did contribute much to the eſtabliſhment of 
Learning, partly by the knowledge of its Prin. 
ces, and partly by their liberalities to learned 
men ; ſo the moſt pare of thoſe who applied 
themfelyes to 1t, entertained their opinions, and 
became fayourable to the Docrine of Plato; 
which was now eſteemed ſo pleaſant and agreea- 
able, that it was become the uniyerſal ſtudy of 
all ingenious Spirits. 

Yet in the end AMarcilins 
Ficinus went too far | be- - Keorboc providentia 
witched with the loye he had —_—_ G _ = 
toolightly entertained in his legis authoritate baud 
head a conceprion of ſup- facile cedentPlaconicj 


| faith by the opinions of Phi- 
| lfophy; he ſaid that the ÞF:c;n. pr zem. adPlar, 


: 


| 


| 


| would reduce by the authority of Plato the Spi- 


rti of Saltem rationibus rels 
porting the ſentiments of our pwr ea ar 


gantibus acquieſcants 


Dialogue of Cyriton was a Theologiam. 
fummary of the Goſpel, 

he undertook to explain by this Doftine the 
myſtery. of the Trinity, that moſt incomprehen- 
ſible and inextricable of all our Myſteries ; he - 


its of thoſe who reſiſted the :uthoricy of Peſ=s 
Chriſt, Theſe exceſſes made many people per- 
ceive 
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ceive this Philoſophy inclined co infideliſme, fince 
by ſo feeble aurhoricy its profeſſors would under. 
take to maintain what ourReligion has moſt hard 
ro. comprehend. 
that made Picus Mirangula, who was (o paſſi- 
onate for it fall inte errour, Arerxe into liber- 
tiniſme, Cremomins, Pomponatias, and others 
into incredulity, Cardan the 'hyſitian of Pavia, 
who had compoſed a mixt kind of Philoſophy 
of judicial Aſtrology, and a great ramblemenc 
of che ancient Philoſophers of all £eAs, taughe 
under Leo thz X. that there were certain Spirits 
in the Air with little bodies ſubtile and nubilous, 
which he had learnt from Plate, with many other 
Chimera's, of which Gadas ſpeaks inin his 1 
bliotheca, who adds that bis optniovs concerning 
the immorcality of the Soul were much ſuſpeR- 
ed, and heas wiſe as he was paſſed for a vifjona- 
ry in many thirgs. In this manner was this philo- 


ſophy found, not only vain and dangerous in the 


evil uſe might be made of it, without obſerving 
neceſlary Caution, which obliged Cardinal Belar- 
mine, who was one of the moſt ſolid +pirits of his 
time to divert Pope Clement VII. who built the 
Colledge 0' Sapienza at Rome, from found:rg 
there a Chair tor the teachin: the Doctrine of 
Plato.And we find in the Memoires of 1 Came, 
that one Prioli, a noble Yererian, baving been 
ſent Ambaſſador on the part of that Republick, 
did before his departure deſire him co procure 
a permiſſion from the King for an 7ra/ian oRor 
OnC 


*[was this CorinElikewiſe Þ 
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'one.of his Friepds: to. come and teach at Pari7 
be 5; Far Dag Plats, which he well under- 
hood, and. had lobg ſtudied ; but the King advi- 
ed. by his Counſel vt the.danger might accrue by 
e 'g1ving. to0 mach credit. co this Philoſophy, 
ould nor conſent... . - We = 
| Father Feras, 2 Divine of the Society of Fe/ws 
in the firſt. Chapter of ;the ſecond Volume of 
Drogenes,. fets forth plikewife the danger of flu- 
lying / {ato,withour Randing well on ones guard, 
ind to, what exceſſes. they are ſubjet, who too 
nuch ſubmic their judgments co the opinions of 
this Philoſophy, all wb.ch.he proves by the wri- 

ings of the Fathers, and the ſad examples of 
others, But to-conclade this part, 'cis apparent, 

that the Do@rine of Plato is very little uſed in 
this age, deſtiny having lock d it up inthe Clo- 

ets of ſome declamers, whe would grow fa. 
/nous- in ..the Seat 'f Juſtice, or at its Barr; 

for indeed his diſcourſe has much brisknels in it, 
[bur his giving us only the appearances of truth 
ayes the Spirits of thoſe that read him in a 
Treat incertainty of thechings he treats of, and 
|vearrive at nothing ſolid by his Docrine,though 
{it ill allures and pleaſes. The only good uſecan 
[be made of Plate is what. St. 4mtin did, the 
|reduting of things by their Idea's to form true 
[po mais, Plats isuſeful likewiſe to give us a flou- 
iſhing exorefſion proper for choſe who would be 
Eloquent, upon whom baving nothing farther rg 
obſerye; I return to SS. . 

is 
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His adyentures were ſo very various in theſe 
laſt Cencuries, that it will be difficultly appre- 
hended how 'tis poſſible progreſs of ' time, 


ſhould make ſuch different Judgments of the 


ſame perſon; For never was'any Philoſophy 
ereated with more honour and with more infamy 
together then that of Ariſtotle, the recital is 
wonderful; The few learned men thac were 
in the ninth and tenth Centuries, the ignorance 
of the Greek Tongue, tbe ſcarcity of good Ma- 
nuſcripts of the Comments made on the works 


of Ariſtotle, put a great ſtop to the courſe of 
bis Doctrine ; men would not truſt his Interpre. * 


ters, without conſulting the Orignal Text, be- 
beſides the ſubtilty, or rather the profoundneſs 
of his Dorine, his ſtile hard and conciſe, which 
required great attention, diverted many minds 
from applying themſelves to it with a ne- 
ceſſary fization of Spirit, The moſt underſland.- 
ing themſelves imitating the Primitive Fathers, 
who had negleRed him, believed this Philoſopher 
ſcarce deſerved examination ; chey were diſtruſt- 
ful as well as choſe Fathers, That a Philoſophy 
roo much dependant on Nature, Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, could be at all uſeful in Religion ; there 
were likewiſe halfe witted people , who 
undertook to declaim againſt this Philoſophy ; 
becauſe they undertood it not: Such was the 
Eſtate of the Doarine of Ar;/torle in the Latine 
Church, which then could not boaſt of many in- 
celligent perſons , Idleneſs orthe calm and _ 
they 


ſe 
bo 
- 
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they enjoyed , baving reduced moſt of their 
Spirits. *Tis true that the ſimplicity which reign» 
edin thar age,eſpecially amoog the Eccleſiaſticks, 
{and in Monaſteries, where were the only know» 
ing people, c uld not comply with the reaſor- 
ings of 4riſtctle, which ſeemed to inſpire a Spi- 
'rit of contradiRion utrerly oppoſite to the ſub- 
miſſions of Faich, which was that obliged St; 
Bernard and Otto Biſhop of Frifngiato declame 
with ſo much zeal againſt Abailard, and Porren- 
tine Biſhop of Poitliers, for having corrupted 


their minds with a falſe | opick learnt from the 


' 2 fludy of Ariſtotle 


The Greeks, who again flouriſhed inthe Ele- 


' venth, and ſome ſucceeeding Centuries had bet. 
ter ſtudied Arifotle in thoſe admirable Com- 


ments of the firſt ages, which they diligently read; 


' Their Tongne which was yet preſerved in Cox- 


ſtantinople in deſpite of the Wars, ſerved them 
to entertain ſome converſe with Ariftorle and his 
Commentators; yet there were but few learned 
men that addiQed themſelves to the ſtudy of this 
Philoſophy , the moſt that laboured in it were 
Syſimmius, under the Emperour Conſtantine Aſo» 
nemachns , Pſellius under Michael StratsFicas ; 
Magentinus and Michael of F pheſys, under or 
about the Reignof Jſaac Cominenns ; Nicepho- 
rus Blemmydes, under the Emperour 7obri 
Diceas ;, Euſtat bius Biſhop of Theſſalonica ; 
and Michael Palcolopus under Andyroniciy ; Can- 
tacutenes, who after having thrown off the Im- 

N 2 perial 
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perial Purple, became a recluſe on Mount Aches, 


Theodore Metachyta, George of Cypras, Chylas 


of Epheſus, Daniel Cyrigenes, Glycis, Greogorias, 
Plamydes, and others under the ſucceeding 


Emperours,who all of them added to the credit of ' 


Ariſtotle in the Greek Church, 

Bur the reputation of this great man had ex- 
tended it ſelf with a much louder fame over all 
Aﬀrica, amongſt the Arabs and Moors 3 For 
HMabemet , who in the ſeventh Century , had 
from being got to be general of an Army ſtarted 
up Prophet, and had eſtabliſhed a new Religion 
by Fire and Sword, made way by bis Conqueſts 
for the love of Learning in Countries where it 
had been much negleRted; a thing ordinarily 
attending on power and proſperity. The firſt 
Cal:ph of his ſucceſſors , who was obſerved to 
have been this way inclined, was Almanzor, the 
Founder of Bagdat, of the Family of Ben-Abbae, 
who began to Reign in the 137. year of the 
Hegira; and the 755. of FESUS CHRIST, 
he joyned to the ſtudy of the Law, thatis to 
ſay, the Alchoran, which was the only ſtudy of 
his predeceſſors, that of Philoſophy and Aſtro. 
nomy. The Caliph Abdalls, who began to Reign 
in the year 815, ſent Ambrſſadors.to the Empe- 
rour of C o»ftantineple, to requeſt of him fome 
books of the Sciences, which having obtained, be 
cauſed to be tranſlated into his own Language, to 
ſtir up among the people the love of Learning, theſe 
cares were not Fruitleſs, Far his Ry _ 
uce 
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d:ced many Philoſophers, and very, able Phy. 


 fitians. 


; There are ſome 4r4b Hiſtorians. that affirm, 


[That Mahomer forbid by his Law the ſtudy of 
Letters, the better to keep concealed the abfur- 


dities of his Religion under that ignorance of 
which it made profeſſion, but charthe Calyph 
Almamon, or Mamion revived thelove of Learn- 
ing by occaſion of a Ghoſt appearing to himin 
the night in the Figure of Ariſtotle, and exciting 
him to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. This Calyph 


baving overcome the Emperonr Aichar/, int 


Conditions of peace, demanded the Communi. 
cation. of their Books, It was he, if we may 


| believe Scaliger , who cauſed to be tranſlated 


into his Language the 4/mageſ# of Ptclomy to 
teach his Subje&s Aſtronomy, 

$0 that the Sciences which had paſſed from 
Greece tO ltaly, paſſed from /taly into Aﬀrics, 
together with Empire, which remained ill che 
year 1258, at which time 5agdat was taken by 


' the Tartars ; but the love of Sciences ſtillcon- 


tinued under the Kings of </£gypr, Fez and 
Morocco; and the apes which were thoſe of 
Ignorance in F #rope, were thoſe of Learning in 
Aﬀrica and Egypt : For in thoſe times there 


| were there bred up a multitude of philoſophers, 


whoſe Comments much honoured 'Ariftotles 
Doctrine inAﬀrica,where 'twas before unknown, 
The moſt famous of theſe philoſophers were 
Mfarabins, Algaztl, Albumazar, Mamionides, 

N 3 þ lhindns, 
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Alkinaus , Albefagar, Albencini, or Averhoes, 
Alfarabius having found in Meſopotamia the 
Baoks of Ari:tot/es phyſicks, read chem fourty 
times over, and after having ſo often read them, 
writ at the end, 7 hat he was ready to read them 
again. Avicennaand Averroes (ignallized them- 
ſelves more then others, not only by their Com- 
mentaries; butlikewiſe for the affeRion they made + } 
themſelves, by cheir writings appear to have, as 
as well tor the Perſon as DoaArine of Ariſtotle, 
by which means chey raiſed him to fo much cre- 
dit, chat Univerſitizs were founded for teaching 
the Philoſophy of Arifetle at Conſtantine , at 
T wn , at Tripoly, at Fez, and at Aforocco, 
Picus de 41irandula aſſures us, That the 5rabs 
bad ſo much eſteem for the books of Ariferle, 
when once they underſtood their 'true value, 

that they forſook all others, 

Pic. Mir, 1, 4. *Tis faid chat Avicenns learnt 
de van, do. by heart theBooks of Metaphy- 

ſicks , out of the ardent affe- 
ion he had for thoſe works, which he eſteemed 
the moſt. 

This was the eſtate wherein theſe people be- 
held the DoRrine of Arifotle in thoſe Places, 
where they commanded during the five hundred 
years they were maſters of cheworl&: For they ex- 
tended their conqueſt into Spain, whither the Aſoors 
likewiſe brought in their love to Letters, they 
Founded a Colledge at Cordexe, which in ſuc- 
eeeding ages grew more famous ; and the Sp4- 

| 5 niards 
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wards brought into France the Commentaries 
of Avicerwa and Averroes, onthe Philoſophy of 
Ariftatle, which was then little known; but by 
reaſon of the differing conceits of theſe larter 


' apes, -it found there {trange revolutions and ad- 


ventures as well as it /taly. 
The Books of Ariſtotle having been brought 


' into France about the beginning, of the chirteench 


Century by the French, which cook Conſtants- 
ple, his DoQrine was begun to be publickly 
taughc in the Univerſity of Pars, and continn. 
ed ſo for ſome time , but there happened in that 
Univerſity one of a turbulent Spirit, named 
Amanry, who untertaking to juſtifie his extrava» 
pancies by the Principles of Aritotle then begun 
to be taught, and whoſe Phyſicks he had read ; 
he was condemned of Hereſie by.a Council beld 
in the ſame place, in the year 1209. the Books 
of Ar;ſtatle were burnt, and the reading of them 
forbid upon pain of Excommunication, The 
truch js, this pretended DoRor did hold ſtrange 
abſardities; as for Example, That God ſerved 
for Form to the matter of all natural beings ; 
Thar this matter being uncreated was Divine, and 
ſuch like Viſions : Theſe erronrs were imputed 
to Ariſtotle, he having taken his Principles from 
him, as they pretended, becaule they did nor 
yet know him, Afﬀeerwards his Metaphyſicks 
were condemned by that aſſembly of Biſhops 
which was held at Paris under Philip Augnſtxe ; 
and fix years afterwards the Cardidnal de St. 

N 4  Eftiennt 
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E/i;enne being ſent into France b Pope Jnnocent 
the Third in quality of Legat, forbad the pro. 
feſſors of rhe Univerſity to teach Pbyſick, which 
was confirmed fixteen years afterwards Bull of 
Gregory the Ninth, dire&ed to the Univerſity 
art Paris. Simon of Tourpay, a very famous 


Profeſſor of : ivinity inthe ſaid Univerfity; and 


Peter of Durant , Maſter of Arts, were ſome- 
time after accuſed of Herefie, for being too 
much addi&ed to the opinions of Ariſterle. 

Bur whilſt theſe $iſgraces happened to the Do- 
Arine of chis great. man}, there were found at 
Paris three of the ableſt Diy:nes of ebat time, 
who began to honour him with their work and 
Comments : Alexander d'Ales, Albert le grand, 
and St. T homas his Scholar, St. Fohis Damaſce- 
gx, had firſt opened. the gateco that way chey 
rook : For having made a very cx:Q abridg- 
ment of the Logick and Morals of Axiftetle ; 
he compoed a very exa@ method to pur in order 
that excellent work 'of Divinity, which he bas 
leſt us in thoſe fonr books of the Orthodox Faith, 
*ewas in this order and after this model that Peter 
Lembard diſpoſed the opinions of the Fathers 
upon Divinity , near four hundred years afcer 
St 'Namaſcexe, in I's book of Sentences, A 
work which -t. T homas. brought to utmolt per- 
fetion by following ſo well that great Origin1), 
of which Damaſcene, and the Maſter of the 
Sentences, had the firſt pattern from AriRoth. 
But St. 7 how«s undertook to follow their ſteps 


without, 
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without obſerving their ) erhod ; For he took a 
yery particular way, by which he became the firft 
Founder of theScholaſticks,whichwere afterwards 
ſo much in vogue, and which he (irs probable ) had 
at firſt from the Arabes : I preſume not to urge a 
belief of it 'on my word, [t is only a thoughe 


' which 1 ſubmit co the judgment of the wiſe, 


as x conjeRure in which I may be deceived, 

I fay then, That when St, Thomas was born 
into the world; It was about 400 years that the 
Arabes had been the only learned men which 
ſtadi:d Philoſophy, whilſt it was not above one 
hundred years that the love of Learning was not 
revived in Emxrepe. Thoſe people, whoſe Em- 
pire was as preat as the Romans, atleaſt for the 
extents of their Conqueſts, which reached from 


| the 1ndies eveninto Fpain, imprinted their Ge- 


nius and their manners, not only in their ſubjets, 
but likewiſe in all people, with whom they had 
any kind of Commerce, that is to ſay in all Z ++ 
rope ; and whilſt their ſtudies were confin'd to 
their Religion, the Mathematics and Philoſo- 
phy, and that they knew neither Eloquence oor 
curious Apts; Painting an paring being by 
their Law forbid them. Tt need not be admired, 
if by the undiſturbed contemplations of their 
minds naturally reflexive, they became ſo ſpecu- 
culative, and ſo knowing in the Metaphyficks, 
or that they, ſo.mnch refined themſelves by Logick 
and Phyſick, which. was their ordinary ſtudy, 
and to. which their nature moſt excited them. 

$0 
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So chat after three huadred years fpent in the 
ſtady and in:ecpretation of Ariſtotle, they had 
made chat ſtudy and cheir Commentaries neceſſiry 
to the Chriſtians, who began to'4tudy 1n the 
Weſt, when Letters were re-eſtabliſhed cowatds 
the end of the Twelfth Century, ac which cime 
Bazdat was taken by the Tartars. The Arabes 
being then che only knowing mea 9! chat time, 
and having gained a great authoricy over Learn- 
ing, had eſtabliſhed in che Schools cheir manners 
of teaching ; St. Thomas finding no other, took 
them, and was afcerwards followed by the Scho- 
laſticks, Thus thoſe barbarous terms made uſe 
of in late Philoſophy without ſcruple, were ta- 
ken from Avicenns, aud the other Arabes, to 
whom thoſe manoers were without doubt natural 
and familiar; and theſe: terms by craduRion, 
became from good Arab, which its poſlible they 
were to be very wicked Zatin:. It is withoue 
doubr. in this manner this Philoſophy was cor- 
rapted by che Commerce with choſe that were 
then Maſters of it: Ir is likewiſe to be believed, 
that if St, Thomas had known ſome other way 
ef teaching Philoſophy, chat he had yer reaſon 
to follow what he had caken from the Arabs, to 
confound their pride, and make them fee that 
the Catholick Religion might eaſily be defended 
from their Calumaies, even in cheir own way of 
teaching and followin 3 their Ar;forle, to whom 
they were ſo ſtrangely afﬀfe&ed; ir is poſſible 
lixewiſe that this ill ſmack of the Arabs, who 
were 
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were little maſters of ſpeech , may creep into 
the Schools of E erope, as that of the Gorhs has 
crept int9 ArchiteRure and other arts. 

It is likewiſe obſerved, that theſe peop'e ad- 
diced theſelves to the Philoſophy of -r:ftorle, 
rather then that of P/aro, becauſe they ſound che 
former better eſtabliſhed chen the latter among 
the Greeks, from whom they received the Scic- 
ences, as appears from Joh Damaſcene , who 
was the firſt Ghriftian Philoſopher chat hved un- 
der the Government of the Mnſſulmans, be- 
ſides that the Genius of the Arabes, contributed 
much to make them prefer Arifotle before 
Plato, the lofty and eloquent air of the laſt reliſh- 
ing leſs with them then the conciſe (le, and 
ſolid reaſonings of the other , bur theſe are 
all but conjeRures , yet if I app ar roo conceit- 
ed in them, I could poſſibly give fome yalue to 
them from the authority of St. Themas, and all 
the moſt judicious Philoſophers, who haye 
much complained that the 4rabs had corrupred 
Philoſophy. In ſum, thofe hands by which Ars- 
Fetle came into Exrope, were not very clean; 
becauſe thoſe people did not well underſtand rhe 
Greek Tongue. But I return to the adven- 
tures of Ariſtotle in the Univerſicy of Pa- 
Ms | 

There was a new reformation begun in the 
year 1366, by the Cardinal St, Mark and Sr. 
Martin, Commiflionated by Pope Urban the 
fifth, for the re.eſtabliſhing in France = Do- 

rine 
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Qrine of Arifforle, It was commanded by this 
reformation, That none ſhould be admitted 
Maſters of Arts, who had not firſt been exami- 
ned by Arifotles books of Logick, Metaphy- 
ſicks, Phyſicks, and of the Soul. The Cardi- 
nal & Eromteville was in 1466, deputed byCharles 
the ſeventh to ſee theſe Rules obſerved, which 
had fer ſome time been much negleted, who 
commanded they ſhould ſtudy A4riforl: more 
diligently then they had done to reviye the 
ſptendor of the Univerſity of Parw,which began 
to be obſcured by this negligence. 

In the year 1447. Pope Nicholas V. who was 
the reſtorer of Sciences in 7:aly, commanded the 
moſt able people of his time to make a new 
tranſlation of the works of 4rsfotl:, for the 
uſe of the Theolopiſts of the Rowan Church, 
His Secretary George of Trabiſond a knowing 
Peripatician, laboured hard in it; after having 
ſignal:zed himſelf under the name of - T beoderms 
of Thefſalonica inthe diſputes he had upon Plato 
and Ariſtotle, againſt the Cardinal Beſſarion, 
and Gemiftus Plethon. Alphonſus of Arragon, 
one of the moſt learned princes that ever was, 
having begun to .underſtand che merit of 
Ariftetle by commerce with his Commentators 
Moors and Arabs, and above all the reading of 
Averroes, inſtantly intreated the Cardinal Beſa- 
rz08 to tranſlate the Metaphyſicks of this Phi- 
loſopher, which he did with with good ſucceſs, 
And Pope fohn the XXII, who Cannonized Sr. 

T homas 
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Thomas, and his DoRrine exalced the renown 
of Ariſtotle, whoſe Principles this Door of the 
Chnrch had entertained. In fine his reputation 
| became ſo univerſal throughout the world, that 
his Philoſophy began to paſs eyery where for the 
Rule and Model of all Philoſophers, 

But towards the end of the Fourteenth Centu. 
ry it was very much refined by that furious emy- 
lation formed upon the DoQtrine of Ariſftetle, 
between the Nominals and Realiſts, and between 
the Thomiſts and the Scotiſts, who had amon 
themſelves great conteſtations, but who bot 
withſtood the Nominals. Theſe diſputes divi- 
ded in ſuch manner all the Univerſities of Exrope, 
that that ſolid CharaRer which was the C haraRer 
of Ariotle, was almoſt yaniſhed into Air by 
thoſe ſabtilties which theſe Spirits had conceived 
in their heads, and which in the purſuit corrupted 
by the confuſion of their Idea s and reflexions, 
the purity of the DoQrine of Philoſophy. The 
main ſeat of War between the Scholars of Se. 
Thomas and thoſe of Scotus, was T he nnivoca» 
tion of the being ;, avd tbe principal ſubjeR of the 
diſputes between the Nomrnal:s and the Realifts, 
was The diſtinftion of formalities , which thoſe 
pretended to be only purely Intelle&ual, and 
theſe would have to be real, Every one took 
his part in theſe Sets, andin thoſe which were 
formed ſoon after from the DoQtrine of Ariſtotle, 
according to the \ingagement of Intereſt inclina- 
tion or paſfion, and ſometimes of che _ 

whi 
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he wore, thoſe who were free followed the nnj- 
verſal humour of the age in which: they lived, 
bur there came forth now ſuch an inundation 
of writings upon. Philoſophy, that Parricine a 
Venetian Philoſopher affirms , That there was 
counted in his time more then rwelve thouſand 
Volumes on the Philoſophy of AriFozle only, 


ſo fierce was theitch of writing upon; and re- 


fining the great matter grown , and that paſſion 
appeared chiefly in the heat and emulation which 
was bred berween the Scholars of $t, Thomas 
and Scotzes, and between the followers of Biel, 
Occam, and George of Arimins, 

And ſo high was this annimoſity carried 
through the libercy of permiting all chings tothe 
imagination of choſe that had the art gf ſubti- 
I zing, that the Dofrine of Ariſtotle was con- 
founded among all cheſe parties, and the tumule 
that was raiſed in the Schools ( which rung with 
his name) ſerved only co drown his own voice 
chat it could now almoſt be ſcarce diſtinguiſhed, 
ſo much was it {}ifled by thoſe Entities of the mean, 
thoſe diſtinftians of place intern andextern, that 
predetermination of Phyſick, thoſe preciſions, thiſe 
reflex intentions , that mnivocation of the being; 
thoſe entitative 4}; that eduttion of Material 
forms ; and all thoſe Models of modern Fhiloſo- 
phy. This Philoſophy was ſcarce now. any more 
to be known, for the idleneſs of the Age, the 
ill humour that Reigned by the jgnorance of 
good |. etters, and the exceſſive fancy. of diſporing 

a 
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had left the Reins ſo looſe to thoſe vain fubti- 
ties, that Philoſophy loſt thereby almoſt all irs 
credit and reputation,whilſt bytheſe ſudtilties they 
leſs ſought out truth then oſtentation, end ſeem'd 


' poſſeſſed with a certain Spirir of contr2diQion, 


which is the crdirery C har:Rer of vanity; and 


85 norting more corrupted the arcient Philoſo- 


phy then the falſe fubtiſties of C bryſippns, with 
which he embroyled it; ſo nothing more preju- 
judiced the true | biloſophy then the refinerem 
of ſome Moderns upon certain matter, become 
famous in the Schools cnly for their novelry. 
Thus the diſordered psflion which all men had 
for A riſtotle, every one ſtriving to have himof 
his ſide, and force him to his party, was none of 
bis leaſt perſecutiors, 

Yet after all, the reputation of this Philoſo- 


| pher was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed inthe Unjyerſity 


of Pars ; and his authority was grown fo gregr, 
that they could not ſuffer the boldneſs of a Pro. 
teſſor of that Univerſity called Ramas ; who 
thinking ro make Fimſelf accounted a fine 
Fellow by ſome new ſubtiſties in I ogick, cauſed 


. ſome obſervations to \be Printed upon the T hilo- 


loſophy of Ariftorle, ro leffen his credit; the 
noife of which being ſpread inthe Schools, Ra- 
ms was accuſed by the other profeſſors, and by 
Letters patents of King France the firſt, was 
condemned in the year 1542. for jgnorantraſh 
and impudent, indaring to write againſt Ar;forte 
to overthrow the orders eſtabliſhed in the Uni- 
verſicy, 
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verſity , where, no other Do&rire was taughe 


þur char of this Fbjloſopher. Peter Gal4nd, and 
{oy Carpenter, two at that time of the moſt 
earned of the |Iniverſicy , writ againſt him in 
defence of Ariofle. 


But nothing did more honour to the Dofrine, 


of this great '\\;an in che paſt age, then the ſevere 
InveRives of Zuther, Melautthon, Bxcer, Cal. 
vin, Poſtel, and Paul Sarpy, and all thoſe who 
in that time writ againſt the Church ot Rome 
who onely complained of Ar;fotle, becauſe the 
Solidiry of his Method gave a great advantage 
to the Catholicks to diſcover the cheats and arti. 
fices of falfe Redſonings, with which Hereſie 
ſerves it ſelf to diſpuiſe lying, and deſtroy truth, 
*T was found io effeR, that of all the Philoſophers 
Ariſtotle wis the moſt proper to maintain by 
Rationality the truth of our Religion , which 
has always been ſo conformable to true Reaſon, 
This was the motive which obliged the DoRors of 
the Univerſity of Pars, to makein the year 1611, 
a new Rule, commanding all Profeſſors to teach 
the Philoſophy of +r;For/e, and ſetting down 
che method of teaching beneficially. 

In fine, the Parliament of Pars gave ſentence 
in the year 1624. upon the requeſt of the Fa- 
culty, againſt the 7heſes propoſed by ſome parti- 
cular perſons contrary to the Dotrine. of. Ari- 
Potle, and the ſame Parliament in the year.1629. 
gave Sentence againſt ſome extravagant Chy- 
miſts, (upon the Remonſtrances of the qa” 
' w 
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who held, that to oppoſe the Principles of- Ari- 
fotle's Philoſophy, wzs to oppoſe thoſe of Scho- 


 laſtick Divinity received in our Church, 


Such was then in France the Reputation of 


' this Philoſophy , which was likewiſe already 


eſtabliſhed in all the Univerſities of Zwrope, 
where no other Philoſophy is at preſenc taughe 
then that of Ariftotle, This univerſal conſent 
of all Nations to eltcem him, is a preat diſtins 
jon of his merit , for there is none at preſent 
owned but hein the Univerſities of 7raly, Ger 
many, £ ngland,Poland,s pain, Portngal, France, 6 
the Low-Conntreys, In ſhort, to finiſh this Dif- 
courſe, It may be averrcd, that the value 
wherein the DoRtrine of this great man has 
been in theſe laſt ages, has been the Standard to 
rate the knowledge of the times by ; his worth 


| has been beſt known, when there was wit enoughi 


to underſtand him, -or a fireogth and perſeve- 
rance ſufficient to apply to, agd continue the 
ſudy of him; and thoſe Ages have been moſt 
learned, wherein he has been beſt known, *Tis 
true, there have been ſome particular perſons 
in theſe latter times that have ſpoken things lic- 
tle favourable of him , and among others, Picws 
Mirandnula in his Book of the Vanity of Sci- 
ences, Patricias in his Diſcuſſions, Vives in the 
cauſes of the C orruption of Arts, Bodin in his 
Republicks, Bacon, Galilaus, and Gaſendss in 
their Treatiſes of Phi:oſophy : But it is to be 
obſerved ; that thiey were onely people who 
® "2 
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had entertained a conceit to make themſelyes 
heads of parties, as well as Hobbs, Digby, and 
D.s Cartes, who have huddled together old 
fragments of the Philoſophy of Demecritas, 
Epicarns , Nicetas , Seleucus , and ſome other 
Anciens, to makethemſelves Authors of a_new 
Philoſophy, which they could not eſtabliſh bur 
by the deſtrution of Arifotle's, rhe moſt re. 
nowned of all. 

We have ſeen the Riſe of theſe Philoſophers, 
and we ſhall ſee their Fall: Ir is true, that Dey 
Cartes is become the moſt conſiderable by the 
merit and qual.ty of ſome perſons who have ho- 
noured him with their proteRtion, which we 
ought to reſpet. Ent it ought nor therefore to 
be ſuffered that ſome freſh.men in Learning of 
that party, well ſatisfied with themſelves to 
have ſoon attained to ſome principles of this 
Philoſophy , which eaſily .invades the ſenſe of 
mean capacities, ſhould think themſelves there- 
fore authorized enough to treat eAriſtorle as a 
Wretch in Logick, and one that deſerved their 
pity. Canſabon, who was one 
of the greateſt Criticks of this 
mov Ariftod. o Be» obſerves on his Notes 
notis Cauſab, in ON Diogenes Laertius, that ne- 
Laer, ver any but Sophiſts, and balf- 

witted people talked ill of «A- 
riftotle; and he authorizes his opinion by that 
of an ancient Philoſopher, who had ſaid the 


ſame ching by the Sophiſts and Dunces of his 
time : 
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ime: And indeed he is a depth unfathomable 
br mean ſpirits, not to be conſidered in cold 
loud withouc tremtiling. ' Themiftizes aſlures 

, that it is impoſſible ro underſtand or explain 

riftorl- well, withour having received from 
tim a portion of his ſpiric and gudgment, to 
tbeend co tx ones mind to the reaſon, without 
the prepoffeſſion of ary particular opinion, 
Which may ſerve as a rule to thoſe who concern 
themſelves to be deciders of his Merit and Do- 
ine , without underſtanding what ic is, or 
Inowing this Philoſopher by himſelf, 

Inall which 1 cannot forbear to l+ment his miſ. 
fortune, for theinjury he has done him z for he 
{snot ordinarily read but by his Interpreters, of 
which che moſt part make diſcourſe of the mat- 
ers of which he tre«ts, w.thour duly confider- 
ng his words, like Exdencus the Rhogian, others 


\lave explained him by Abridgments and | pito- 


nies, is St, Damaſcene , Pſellus, and Pachyme- 


ter; Others have made Paraphraſes on his Texr, 
's the Arabs, and ſeveral orher Commenia- 


tors, The variety of theſe manners of inter. 


preting him has cauſed that diyerlit of firarge 
'opinions they impure to him, and created thar 


confuſion found among the moſt part of bis ſol. 
lowers, who know no more the true - riſtorle, 
imong thoſe many Explicatiorns by which his 
DoQtrine is ſo much diſguiſed, and zamoneſt the 


(ifferent Interpretations with which bis Text 


las been corrupted by the Commentators of la- 
O 2 rer 
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tertime, Andit may be affirmed almoſt to a 'poſl 
certitude, that nothing bas ſo much authorized | jr 
the New Opinions, as that ſcurvy manner of |. 
retailing"the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, of late |c,1, 
uſed by ſome ſpeculative Pretenders, to be the | g,; 
moſt deyout followers of his DoQtrine, Ir is | 
likewiſe probable that men had not ſo muchrun Pp 
afrer Modern Philoſophy , but our of the little : Fo 
ſatisfation they found in that w_ at preſent | is | 
under the name of Ariſtotle ; which diſorder Y/ | 
continues, becauſe the moſt part of thoſe that | /,. 
teach, copy one from the other, without going 
co the Spring, and fetching his DoQtrine from | ; 
its Fountain, 

Bur though it ſeems in vain to oppoſe theſe | by 
Diſorders , which are ſo firmly rooted by the | þ,1 
evil humours and fancies of the paſt age; and | 
that the natural lazineſs of the Spaziards joyned |, 
with their legm, bas authorized them by their | £, 
eo0 ſtrait.laced, and too Metaphyſical Speculati. | þ;, 
ons ; yet | will be bold to ſay, that it were to | 
be wiſhed Ariftotles Ll ofrine were eſtabliſhed | 


GOP : ral 
in its purity ; and that thoſe who have a zeal | ,, 
for his Philoſophy, would take the pains to ſiu- by 


dy itin its ſimplicity as it is writ by himſelf, or | wr 
as it is explained by his Primitive Commenta- | 
cors : For by this means they might underſtand | ,, 
the true thoughts of this Philoſopher without 
miſtaking him, and diſtinguiſh his Dogma's from 
his roblems, and his Deciſions from his Doubts 
without confounding them, It will be found 5 


poſſibly 
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F poſſibly when refleAion ſhall be made, that all 
ed | theſe DiſtinRions purely intelleual, theſe For. 
hen | maſities, and theſe Precifions introduced in the 
he |Schools, are nor at all conformable to the Do- 

” 1Qrine of -75fotle , ſince bimſelf makes them 
1 | paſs in ſeveral places of his Metaphyſicks for 


th | the refinements of Sophiſts, 
| For it belongs, ſays he, one- Or onprwy Mont 
at met Tm ovuCeCnros 


[ly to wc. pj fo _—_— 

of Coriſcus , aud Coriſcus - - 

at | the Fidler be the [ame man —— CR 

'5 | o no, He repeats the ſame Koelsxeg, Metapb. | 6, 

| thing in divers-other pla- © 2» 

- | ces of his Metaphyſicks, 

« | by which it appears how much he ſhuns thoſe 

q hollow imaginations whereon che Sophiſts ground 
| their moſt ordinary and moſt ſolid imaginations : 

|For which Lucian cruelly 

ir | ſcoffs at the Philoſophers of 

his time, who buſie them- 

? | ſelves with baubles, diſputing words and names, 

| rather then things, and leaving the kernel, con- 

tent themſelves with che ſhell. *Tis true, that 

$1 by mixing theſe Metaphyſical Diſputes ſome- 

" | what too indifferently in Morality and Divinity, 

thoſe Sciences are corrupted, which are not re- 

) 

| 


wad nic wdymoy m671- 


Lucian in Hermos 
Ro, 


ceptible of them by reaſon of their natural ſolidi- 
ty and ſimplicity. 

Before I conclude , I cannot paſs by ſome 
things wherewith Ar;/fotle is reproched, and a- 
gainſt which it would not be hard to juſtifiebim. 
O 3 I 
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I readily agree, that he is not infallible, being a [ 


man as others are, I acknowledpe likewiſe 
that he is miſtaken in many things ; but I cannot 
but wonder that many worthy men, ®S Picw 
Mirandula , Patricins, Gaſſendus, and ſuch 0. 
thers, ſhould reproch him with toys, as that he 
has committed groſs Frrours in Geometry, A- 
ſtronomy, Meceors, and the Hiſtory of Animals, 
*Tis crue, that he believed the world more eleya- 
ted towards the Norch then elſewhere ; That 
the Dazxbe had its Spring among the Pyrenam 
Hills : That there was no Arteries inthe Waſte, 
or middle of man, and that the Heart was the 
principle 0: the Sinews, -and not 
the Brain, as Galen reproches him, 
In ſhort, he is deceived in many 
things, and all the greateſt men of the world 
have been decived as well as he, but thereſpe&t 
we ought to bear to the greatneſs of their Genius 
ſhould make us forbear twatiing on every little 
fault, ſince theſe faults themſelves made in ſmall 
matters, are ofcen the marks of the application 
they had to things more great and eſſential : 
And befides, *cis moſt cercain, chat in progreſs of 
time Mathematical Inſtraments for obſervation 
of the Stars, Microſcopes, Chimiſtry , the free 
quent dileRtions of Animals, ta know the diſpo- 
ſitions cf things, and ſeveral other modern 
Arts, have contributed much to diſcover thoſe 
Secrets of Nature which Arifotle could not 
know ; and-he ought to. have juſtice done him, 


if 


Galen ve utlit 
re5pir. 
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> 4 | if be wereignorant of theſe Secrets fo- wint of 


fir aids. :f Ptolomy, Fulins Ceſar , Soſigines, 
Claxers, and ſome Moderns have found in the 


| train of time ſome errours in the C omputations 
| the ancient Aſtronomers made of the Courſe of 
the Sun, Moon, and other Stars, in which weare 
deceived fo little, why ſhould it be any wonder 


it Experience has diſcovered Faults in Ariftotle, 


in thoſe mattersin which we are daily deceived, 


| by reaſon of the uncertainty of their Founda- 
| Ons, 


D—— 


But there are other more eſſential faults with 


| which he isreproched , as the Impoſſibilicy of the 
| Creation, by maintaining that Princip'e,7 bat n0- 
| thing can be made out of nothing , That the Word 


is eternal, That the Providence of Godis fo con. 


| fined to Cxleſtial, that it extends not to Subluna- 
| ry things; That the Matter has a deſire and nacu- 
| ral impreisment to perfe it ſelf into Form, and 
| in ſhore, that imagination0f the eduRion of mace- 


rial Forms from the Matter, which is ſo incom- 


| prehenſibleto all Phy ficians. Rut it would be no 


hard matter to anſwer a!l theſe reproches made 
ſomewhar unjuſtly _ Ariitotle, if it were 
ones bufineſs co make him paſs for irreproveable , 
which I pretend not to do. For firit, for that 
Principle deſtruRive to the Creation ; It is evi- 
dent, that Ari/torle believed it no farther, then 
for the ordinary Generation of Natural Beings. 
Secondly, for the Eternity of the World, It is 
very probable he belieyed ir not in the utmoſt 

O 4 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, ſince he 1:ys down a Problem in his To- 
picks; where, if he taught it, he muſt miſtake 
himſelf abour the Eternity of the Heavens, 
which he proves by their incorruptibility , noc 
having then known any corruptible qualities, 
which he ſound out afterwards. In the third 
place; If he did not believe Providence to be 
ſuch, as in effeR it is, 1t is not to be admired, 
not having the bleſſing of Faith, without which 
we can netther ſpeak nor think well as we ought 
rodoof God, for the deſire the matter has to 
perſe4ion, we ought not to attribute to Ariſte- 
te, that which his Commentators make him to 
ſpeak, ſometimes too high, and ſometimes too 
low : *'Tis but too well known, that the Arabs 
began firſt to corrupt his DoArine by falſe Ex- 
plications, which may likewiſe be underſtood 
by the eduQtion -of Forms from the Matter, 
which is imputed to efriftorle ; of which he 
thought no more, then of the )-hyſfical Przmo- 
tion in things Moral, though he believed it: ne- 
ceſlary (as in effeR it is) in Phyſick, There 
are many things to be ſaid of this great man, 
which I am conſtrained to omit ; becauſe I would 


conclude, and ſee, after all, what benefit may * 


be reaped from all this great Diſcourſe, by the 
following RefleRions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.-"VL 


| Some Chriſtian Reflections on this 


Diſcourſe. 


I, TT will ſure be no hard matter to believe 
after all I have ſaid, That humane Reaſon 
never appeared in ſo much natural force and vi- 
gour, as in Plato and Ariſtotle : Moſt certain it 
is, that they had ſo far dived by the power of 
their ſpirits, into the moſt impenerrable Abyſs 
of Nature, that ſcarce any thing ſeems to have 
eſcaped their view. Why then ſhould we with 
ſuch curioſity brand the falſeneſs of their Lights, 
and Wandrings of their Conduct ? A thouſand 
ages, and a thouſand lives will never produce any 
thing approching to the exrent of their almoſt 
immenſecapacities : And yet ſince they are mis 
ſtaken in many things, is it not a horrible pre- 
ſamption in meaner ſpirits to belieye that they 
are not capable of errour? Can any behold the } 
defaults of that reaſon which appeared ſo ſub-> | 
lime intheſe great men, and not be diſtruſtful + 
of their own ? 
2. Nothing can make us better comprehend 
the weakneſs of mans ſpirit, then what we read 
| of 
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of the <£gyprtiens, they were the wiſeſt, the 
moſt enlightened, and moſt intelligent of all 
people, the whole world paid homage to their 
knowledge, and whoever hada defire to learn, 
went into «Zgyp: to be inſtruged, The Greeks 
commenced in knowledge by conferences with 
theſe people, They had likewiſe ſuch great 
Souls, ſuch vaſte deſigns, and ſuch unlimited 
thoughc, chat their Kings ereted Buildings of 
a Magnificence ſurpaſſing all chat the reſt of the 
world had ſeen, One of their Princes cruſcd a 
Pyramide to be buile near Memphis , ar which 
he had continually at work Three handred thou - 
ſand men for Twenty years cogether. And yer 
with all theſe Lights which filled the ſpirits of 
theſe people with all this Sablimity of Soul, to 
what ftrange extravagancies of Superſtirion 
faffered they themſelyes to be tranſported in 
matters of Religion, abafing themſelves to a 
groſs Worſhip of the mo? ridigulous Divinities 
char can he imagined ? $0 trueit is, that Reaſon 
alone is not co be liſtened roin the Concerns of 
Cod, and Religion. | 

3. The Purity and Delicacy of our Faith is fo 
great , that it will not fuffer its Lighrs co be 
mixed with thoſe of Reaſon. Ori:ex became a 
Here ick, by being too reſolute in maintaining 
the DofQtrine of FESUS CHRIST by 
the Philoſophy of Plato; and Tertnlian fell 
not tnto the Errour of the Afontaniffs, bur by 


too great addition to the Morals 0; the Sroicky, 
which 
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which inſpired him with that ſpirit of Severity 
that loſt him. This was that which rendred the 
Philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtorte fo much fuf- 
peed to the Primitive Chriſtians, by reaſon of 
the diſorders they cauſed in thoſe roo much 
affeaed chem. There is tequired in a Chriſtian 
Humility and Submiſtioo, and profane Philolo. 
phy inſpires onely ride «nd Preſumption. Nor 
couldour Religion be Supernacural as it is, were 
it capable of becoming ſubjeR to the Lights of 
Reaſon, 

4. If. the Principles of Heathen Philoſophy 
clear and enlightned as it was, yet appeared too 
feeble to enter into any commerce with the 
Lighcs of Faich , what judgement ſhould we 
make of thoſe ſhallow ſpirics, who thruſt them- 
ſelyes into all diſputes, e're they have yet begun 
to underſtand what true reaſon is. There re» 
quired along tra of Ages to reftite by many 
trials and proofs the Philoſophy of Ariftorle, 
e're it conld be made indirea4ly ſerviceable to 
our Faith; yer a Libertine ſcarce peept out of 
the Egg-ſhell, and who has feenatmoſt not ing, 
ſhalt haye-the inſolence co ſubjet to his weak 
ſenſe whatever is moſt mytteriou> and incompre- 
henſible in our Religion. 

5. Allthe wiſeſt amovp the antient Philoſo- 
phers have believed they knew notbing : In 


- Omnes vereres nihil cogno{ci, nibil percips, n'b:l ſciri poſſe 
dixeruat anguſtos ſenſus, imbecillys animos-, b/t uit curricula 
vits, &c,, Cic queſt academic. 1 1, 


ſumme, 
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ſumme, the uncertainty of the Senſes wh:ch are 
ſuch deceivers, the natural obſcurities of the 
Heart of man, the weakneſs of his Spirit, Edu- 
cation, Cuſtom, Opinion, the tumale of ordi- 
nary Paſſions, and thoſe prepoſſeſſions no power 
can ſarmount, have ſo utterly effaced all thoſe 
foorſteps of Truth which remained in man, 
that the moſt common Secrets of Nature appear 
inconceiveable to the molt wiſe and knowing, 
The Spiders Web confounds us, the Art of a 
Silk-worm or Bee ſurpaſſes us, a Fly, an Ant, 
are Myſteries to our ignorance; and indeed the 
Spirit of man knows nothing perfeRly of the 
moſt minute things that can be known in Nature, 
yet he has the preſumption to life himſelf up to 
Heaven, and raiſe himſelf a Tribunal above the 
Tribunal of the Eternal God, to pierce into his 
Secrets, and judge what ismoſt hard to be com. 
prehended in his nature, 


Non decet bumano judicio divina_penſitari. Terul; 


6. We can ſee nothing certain in things moſt 
expoſed to our view ; we cannot ſay preciſely, 
whether the Earth on which 

Hove eſt ante pt» we walk moves under our feer; 
2 for "agg 1” or whether the Heavens moye 
gas, Ex Pacuvio, OV<T Our heads. After ſo ma- 
ny Books writ on this Subje&, 

and almoſt Two thouſand years Diſpute, it 
cannot be determined ; yet we pretend to know 


what is moſt concealed from us, and inacceſſible 
; ca 
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to our Souls : One man cannot judge of the 
thoughts of another man without miſtake ; yer he 
thinks to judge of thoſe of God, and dive into his 
Secrets without deception, We permit our ſelves 
co be ſurprized in all the judgements we make 
of things ; Fear, Defire, Inclination, Intereſt, 
prevent or draw us on; and our Senſes them. 
ſelves are ſo ſubjeR ro cheat themſelves in things 
moſt ſenſible, that ſure we cannot truſt them in 
things that are not ſo, without being extra- 
vagant, 

7. Of all Natural Truths, the moſt profound 
one that is engraven in the heart of man, 1s the 
Exiſtence of a God, whatever ſhews it ſelf to 
our ſight, perſwades us to it; there is nothing 
in Morality wherein we find ſo great: an agree- 
ment of opinions; all times, all Nations, ' afl 
Schools ſubmit to it. Plato and Ariftorle 'the 
moſt profound of all the Philoſophers, could 
ſpy out this Truth in the midſt of Heathen dark-: 
neſs, both the one and the other bare given 
thoſe Cemonſtrations of it which have been re- 
ceived by all poſterity. Plato has proved the 
Exiſtence of a Sovereign Being by the Idea of 
the Framer of the World, which is the work of 
an [ntelligence ; as one may prove the Exiſtence 
of an Archite& by the Palace he has buile, And 
Ariſtotle proves a God by the neceſſity of a firſt 
Mover ; *'Tis the moſt evident of all the Demon- 
ſtrations Avicenna found in;Ariftotle, which he 
begins (as he pretends) at the end of the Eighth 
Book 
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Book of his Phyſick, and concludes at the end 
of the Twelfth Book of his Metaphyſicks, The 
greateſt Genius's of Antiquity, Pythaforas, 
Hippocrates, Socrates, T heophraſt us, Galen, who 
had ſtudied Nature with an extream diligence, 
could not comprehend the order and ceconomy 
of humane things without comprehending a God. 
In fine, that Unity of an Infinity of folid Rea. 
ſons ſuſtaining one the other; the Purity of 
Chriſtian Morals, the depth of our Myſteries, 
the Holineſs of our Ceremonies, the Holy Scri- 
ptures, the Accompliſhment of all the Prophe- 
fies in the Old Teſtament, the Bloud of the 
Martyrs, the Succeſſion of St. Peter, rhe Con. 
ſent of all wiſe and knowino men that ever lived, 
confirm this Truth; uncontradifted by any, but 
Spirits cdrrupted by Senſuality , Preſumprion, 
andIgnorance. 

8: This Truth appears yet more evident by 
the extravagance of the belief oppoſed to it. 
There is nothing more monſtrous in nature then 
Atheiſm, 'tis a diſorder of ſpirit conceived in 
Libertiniſmes No wiſe well ordered reaſonable 
man did ever doubt of Religion, It muſt be 
ſome ſhallow Spirit blown up wish the ſucceſs 
of ſomeSonnet, or Madrigal, that has found ap- 
plauſe in the world, It muſt be lome Debavch, 
who baz never had his head free, nor his mind 
undiſturbed to judge wholeſomely of any 
thing. It muſt be ſonie Courtier, who has never 
ſtudiedthe bottom of -any thing, and*knows only 

| | ſome 
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| ſome few Chapters of A/tague , or ſome few 
Periods of Charron, It muſt be ſome falſe pre. 
tender co Wiſdom, who has neither Prudence, 
| nor Condu&, but clothes himſelf in appearan- 
| ces, and perfeRly ads the Comedy. Ir muſt be 
| ſome Womandrunk with her merit and beauty, 
| and abandoned to her pleaſure, who has no 
' £oul, but what was nurtured in Liberctiniſme, In 
ſhort ,* whatever there is of corrupt manners, 
whatever there is of weakneſs of reaſon, what. 
ever there is of diſorder of mind in the world, 
reſis what Faith teaches us of God, and bis Ex- 
itence, 'whilſt Honeſty, found Senſe, and Equi- 
ty, and Solidity of Judgement ſubmit te this 
telief, And is there any appearance, that thoſe 
who have cheir minds difordered, and their hezres 
corrupt, ſhould be more intelligenc , ard en- 
lightened in matters of Religion , then thoſe 
whoſe manners are moſt holy , and unreproch- 
able. 

9. Manof himſelf is but weikneſs and igne- 
rance, the Libertine is more IE 
ignorant and weak then other 9 in þfs rch08 

. o'fcomitos, &> im gi- 
men, becauſe he is more paſſi- |; 2 aſa 
onate, and leſs intent, Reli- ;;;, Cc quatt. 
gi0N is of its nature, and by Acad 14, 
its CharaQer ſomething ob- : 
ſcure and concealed. Theſe are three Reaſons 
ſufficient to ſuppreſs the raſhne's of 1mpious 
judgements, or at leaſt to ſuſpend their 1 recipi- 


tation 0r leyity. 
10. Tis 
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IO, *Tis true, 'tis one of the infolencies of 
humane Spirits, rather to deny whiat they com: 
prehend not, then to acknowledge with ſub. 
miſſion and modeſty what they are ignorant of, 
Buc what would become of all natural Truths, 
which are to us inconeeiyeable, if what is incom- 
prehenſible is not true? And certainly this incre- 
dulicy is rather an effe& of the vanity of man, 
then of bis weakneſs or ignorance , and that 
vanity Overturns his brains and his ſenſe, and 
makes the Libercine believe he does a noble aR, 
when he condemns what others approve 3 And as 
ſoon as he has the whim in bis head, that 'tis a 
ſhame to believe without diſpute, he eaſily ima- 
pines that ir is a witty and a pleaſant thing, 
rudely to deny what all the world believes. 

I1: Man, though ſo free, fo independent, ſo 
fierce, finds always in the botrom of his ſoul 
ſuch a natural aptitude, and tirong inclination to 
acknowledge above himſelf a Sovereign Being, 
and to depend thereon , that he choſes rather 
to frame to himſelf ridiculous and impertinent 
Gods when he wants Light, enough to find the 
true one ; then to live without ſuch a depend- 


ance : He abaſes himſelf to the adoring of 


Beaſts, he that is their Maſter ; and under them 


acknowledges a Conferrer of good, a ſhadow . 


of the Divinity. This ſo general conſent of all 
people, of whom none were eyer found with- 
out the belief of a God, is an inſtin& of Na- 
ture, which cannot be falſe, being ſo —_— 

as; 
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. and it would be a madnefs then to. hearken 
to the-wild judgements of two or three Liber- 
tines at moſt, who incach age have denied the 
| Divinity, thinking to quiet their ſpirits in their 
| diſorders. 

12. 1sit. to be believed, that a Judgment ſo 
Catholick , and ſo ſtrongly imprinted by Na- 
ture, cat'be an Illuſion? Are thoſe Terrours 
which tormentthe Conſciences of wicked men; 
thoſe tremblings and. fears which accompany 
crimes; that boly horrour we feel when we ap- 
proch.any place where there is but the leaſt foot- 
ſtep of | Sanity, thoſe tender, yer lively com- 
forts good Souls feel in the-prattice of virtue : 
Are all theſe vain Images, and onely pure effets 
of imagination? The pleaſure we found in doing 
| ourduties, is it a falſe pleaſure? And the joy of 

a good Conſcience, is it a falſe joy? mel 
ſe againſt the 


13. What cana Libertine 0 
general conſent of all times, all Nations to 
ballance this belief > Whar reaſon evident exough 
can he haye to the contrary ? He, all whoſe rea- 
ſon to ſuſtain his Impiety, is onely a pute doubt 
ordinarily conceived in his debauches; and all 
whoſe diſputes can at beſt reach buc to a confu- 
ſed huddle of Idea's, utterly inſfypportable to a 
man of 'ſound ſenſe : For when men will be 
obſtinate not to believe what ſeems credible to 
all orhers, they ſometimes engage themſelves to 
believe the moſt incredible things inthe world , 
for the Heart and Soul of man areno longer - 

P e 
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fible of any thing. when they once grow inſen- 
ſible of this general impreflion which the behief 
of a God has made on our nature; nor can this 
impreſſion be falſc, as I have already ſaid, ſince 
it is iwprinted on all the world, 

14. The greateſt honour man can render to 
God, is to ſubmit is Sonl under the feet of his 
Authority, believiog what he has ſaid, becauſe 
he has ſaid ic, all the glory we can give him, is 
contained in this ſubmiſſion, which bears the 
character of the greateſt reſpe&t of man to 
God-ward. *'Twas thus the Schollars of Pytha- 
gorws honoured their Matter, they received his 
Antlwers for Decifions, and there was no more 
doubt when he had ſpoken, 1f we were Chri-: 
ſtians, as the Scholars of Pytbagoras were Py. 
thagoreans, who not onely believed wich perfe& 
ſubmiſſion whac cheir Maſter ſ:id , but eycn 
burnat chemſelves with him, we ſhould certainly 
be better men then weare: And ſurely F ESUS 
CHRIST has deſerved better from us, then Py 
thagoras from his Scholars. 

15. When this bar of Faith is broken, the 
ſpiriz of man has no more bounds to ſtop him; 
*cis faith alone can hx the natural ſtorms of 
his Curiofiry : On what Principle can he found 
his Mannzrs, when that is overthrown? All the 
Lights he can draw from Experience, Cutom, 
+ ducation, and Natural Science, will prove vain; 
his knowledge will ſerve onely to perplex him 


; the more, and though he crayed nothing = 
ut 
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bat to be reaſonable, unleſs Reaſon be ſubmitted 
to Faith, Reaſon wi.l be leſs liſtened co then 
Senſualicy and Paſſion. 

16. The philoſophers, eſpecially the Natura- 
litts, Chymiſls, Geometricians, and Phyſicians, 
by accuſtoming their Spirits roo much to know- 
ledges palpable, ſenſible, and evident, have made 
them very unfic for the Submiſſions of Faith, 
We grow corrupt by Philoſophy, when we reaſon 
too much, and raiſe Diſputes on all things. 

17. We ought to know how co dillinguiſh the 
knowledge of things by their Principles; that is 
toſay, to know Senſible things by Senſe , Intel. 
leQuals by Reaſon, and Supernatural and Divine 
things by Faich, Theſe Rules cannot be con- 
tounded without begetting diſorder ; and that 
confuſion is the Fountain of Liberciniſme, We 
muſt apply the rule of Senſe to things purely of 
Reaſon, and the rule of Reaſon to things purely 
of Faith, Plats confounds not theſe Rules, as 
appears in his Tim4w, where he ſays; That we 
oug bt not to diſþute of matters concerning God, but 
believe rhem. We can never be deceived, when 
we - make not a falle uſe of theſe Principles; 
which we muſt neceſſarily obſerve, when we 
_ judge wholeſomely of things, and ſpeak 
f . 

'8. That calming of the paſſions, chat tran-« 
quility of deſires, and that undiſturbed peace of 
the Wiſe man, which the Heathens have vaialy 


ſought, cannot be found but jn che T hriſtians 
P 2 Morals, 
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Morals. That uprightneſs it teaches bath ſome- 
thing ſo ſound and folid; Thar if it be true, That 
Equity is better then Injuſtice, Faithfulneſs then 
Perfdiouſneſs, Good manners then perverſe 


and wicked, as ic is as:true as that one and one 


are two, the Chriſtian Religon , which makes 
Profeſiion of all thefe Virtues, and condemns all 
theſe Vices more then any other Religion, is 
likewiſe the moſt ſolid, moſt perfeR, and moſt 
true of all Religions. | f! 
* - 19, Our Religion! complies better: with- the 
Philoſophy of Ariſtotle then the others, -. bes 
cauſe' it is the moſt reaſonable, whence it ap- 
pears, | that our Belief is true. Wiſdotn;;' ſince it 
1s not onely perfectly conformable to Reaſon, but 
can likewiſe accommodate it ſelf to the, moſt 
Excellent of all humane Wifdom, which is the 
Philoſophy of Ariſtotle. | | 
20;; Platolaid downithe Pattern of a Govern: 
ment, the moſt perte&t in Idea, and the moſt ac- 
compliſhed that ever was ; but this Pattern was 
never followed by any, nor could the.Idea of this 
admirable Policy ever- be made pxraRticable : 
Whilſt the Diſciples of FES UV 8 CHRIST, 
who: were people without Learning ,- ywithoue 
Power , without Authority, have ovetthrown 
Athens, and Rome, and all the world has belie- 
ved them ; They ſettled a new Religion; for 
 whi-h fo. many Martyrs ſhed their Bloud,, and 
which has been embraced by all the Earch; though 
at firſt ir appeared ſo oppoſite to Senſe avd wor[d- 
ly Policy. A 21, In 
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21. 1h the Profeſfion tobe made; or -which 
ought to be'made of Philoſophy, there are two 
extfemities-to be avoided ,' the one of taking 
any party; and the other of raking indifferent= 
ly all forts of parties, Both:are equally blame» 
able; *Tis an inconvenience-to addict ones ſelf 
ro one Philoſopby , and-ro follow one Opinion 
either by hazard, or engagement of life., or for 
the habit we wear, or for' the Cabal of -which 
we are; becauſe this is to apply ones ſelf -ro. Rea» 
fon not for its own ſake,!burfor the colanror! fis 
gure under which it appears, We expeſe-out 
ſelyes. by. ſuch conduR to the ſcoffs Cicero makes 
of rhe. Philoſophers ot bis time, J 
who additted themſelves, fays Cy 
he, as the party or the matter tempeſtate dilati, 
carried them, - por ecs Pa ta 95 ad 
wrack men lay hold on thatwogh 19% 6014\2/cunt, 
whither the y Da ar ves ___ _ \ _ nas 

: em, |, 4+ 

But there is danger not to fix 
to ſome opinion, either for hardneſs of belief, 
or niceneſs of ſpirit; becauſe to fix to nothing 
is a diſpoſition of doubting all. *Tis for this 
reaſon, that the moſt extrayagant of all Philo. 
ſophers are the Pyrhonifts, and the Scepticky, 
who ourt of a ſottiſh vanity they boaſt of belie- 
ving nothing, and out of a ridiculous errour of 
mind, choſe rather, ta wander, from opinion to 
Opinion, then ſtay at ary thing veal and ſolid. 

23. That Philoſophy which helps not a man 
to become reaſonable, is a falſe Philoſophy , _ 
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that Reafon which renders not the Spirit trac, . 
ble and fubmiflive, is a falſe Reaſon, Faith 
that diſputes the leaſt is the moſt pure, and moſt 
true; and a ſimple Villager, who has ſubmifon 
and docility for things of Religion, is preferable 
to Plato and Ari/lorle in the judgement of God 
bimſelf; if we may belive that avouchinene fo 
diſadvantageous to great Spirits, and that ſo ſub- 
miſffive Confeſlion which the Bleſſed F E SUS 
once made to his Father with ſo great a ſenſe 
of Piety, and Joy, giving him thanks for having 
done ſo ; 
Confiteor tibs Pater Domine Celi & Terre, 
gia abſcondifts hes a ſapientibus, & revilaſti ea 
parun/s, Math, cap. 11. v. 25. 


* $6 trye it is, that the thoughts of God are 4. 
boye the thoughts of man. 
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4 JUDGMENT 
UPON 


Alexander and Ceſar. 


| . IS a conſent almoſt uni- 
T verſal, That Alexander 

and Ceſar have been the 
reateſt men of the world; and 
all thoſe who have concerned 
themſelves to judg of them, have 
believed, they obliged Conque- 
| rors that have come after them, 
by finding ſome' reſemblance be- 
tween their Reputation, and their 
4 Glory. Plutarch after having ex- 
amined their Nature, their Aci- 
ons, their Fortune, leaves. to us 

a liberty of deciding, which he 


durſt not take. Afontaigye more 
| A 3 bold 
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bold, has declared himſelf for the 
firſt; and ſince the verſions of 
YVaugelas and of D' Ablanconr have 
made. thefe Hero's the Obje& of 
all our Converſe. Every one has 
taken part with the one or the 0- 
ther, according to his inclination 
or his fancy. For my part, , who 
have'poflibly examined their Hives, 
with as much curioſity as any one, 
I will not give my felt the autho- 
ty:to judg abſolutely. But iFfyou 
will-: diſpenſe. with; me., ta. tell 
you what I'think 3 you ſhall have 
ſome Obfervations I have made of 
the agreement and ditirence I 
find : CORY. 

- They both had the advantage 
of great birth: Alexander the Son 
' of a conſiderable King : Ceſar of 
one 'of the chief Families of that 
Republick, whoſe Citizens eſteem- 
ed 'themfelves more than 'Kings. 
It ſees, the 'Gods were willing 
to declare 'the'future greatneſs of 
Alexander, by Olympia's dream , 
an 
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and ſeveral other preſages : his 
own haughty inclinations from his 
infancy, his jealous tears for the 
glory of his Father, and the judg- 
ment of Philip, who believed him 
worthy of a greater Kingdom than 
his own, ſeconded the advertiſe- 
ment of the Gods. Many things 
of this Nature have been no Teſs 
remarkable in Ceſar: Syla ſaw in 
him (young as he then was) ma+ 
ny Marizs's. He dream't that he 
lay with, his Mother , which the 
Augurs 1nterpreted, that the Earth, 
the Common Mother of all men, 
ſhould be ſubmitted to his power. 
He was known to weep, looking 
on the Statue of Alexander, that 
he had yet done nothing, in an 
age, wherein that Conqueror had 
made himſelf Maſter of the Uni- 
verſe. | 

The Love of Learning was a 
paſſion common to bath : But 4- 
lexander every way ambitious, 
was touched with a jealouſly of ſu- 
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periority in his ſtudies; and his 
chief delign for. knowledg , was 
to be more knowing than others 5 
witneſs his complaint , that. Ari- 
flotle had publiſhed certain ſecrets, 
which ſhould have been known to 
him alone 3 he declar*d, that he 
aſpired to raiſe himſelf above 0+ 
ther men, no leſs by Letters than 
Arms. Having a curious and paſ- 
fionate ſpirit, he pleaſed himlelt 
cloſely with hidden myſteries, and 
was particularly affeted with Poe- 
ly. 
f There's none but have heard of 
the paſſions he had for Homer ; and 
who 1s ignorant, that in favour of 
Pindar, the houſes of his Deſcen- 
dants were ſaved in the, ruin of 
Thebes, and general deſolation of 
his Country. 

The ſpirit of Ceſar, ſomewhat 
leſs vaſt, xeduced Seiences to his 
uſe; and he ſeem'd, not to have 
loved learning but for its benefits. 
In the Philolophy of Epicur , 
which 
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which he preferred before all: o- 
thers, be principally applyed him- 
ſelf to what regarded man : but 
it appears, that Eloquence had his 
firſt endeavours, as knowing it ne- 
ceſlary in the Commonwealth to 
arrive at the greateſt things; he 
pleaded in the Ryſtra, at the death 
of his Aunt Julia, with great ap- 
plauſe;. he accuſed Dolobe/a ; and 
in the end made that excellent and 
delicate Oration for ſaving the 
lives of thoſe Priſoners taken in 
Catalines Conſpiracy. 

There is left to us nothing that 
we can alſuredly ſay was Alexan- 
ders, unleſs ſome divine ſayings, 
of an excellent and admirable 
compoſure, which leave with us 
an impreſſion equal to the great- 
neſs of his Soul, and the vivacity 
of his Spirit. 

But the greateſt difference find 
in their Sentiments, is, in the mat- 
ter of Religion. For Alexander 
was devout, even to Superſtition, 


ſuf- 
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fering himſelf to be led away by 
Augurs and Oracles; which, 'be- 
fides* his natural inclination, may 
be attributed'to his ordinary rea- 
ding the Poets, who begot in men 
a fear of the Gods, and did in- 
deed compoſe all the Theology 
of thoſe'times, | 

' As for Ceſar, whether it were 
his temperament, or his having 
followed the Opinions of Fpicu- 
caras, he'pals'd'to the other ex- 


tremity. 'He expected nothing of 


the Gods in this life, and took 
tittle care what might happen in 
the other. Lucas repreſents him 
at the ſrege of MarſeiP;a 1n a fa- 
cred Wood), with an*Axe in his 
hand, where'giving the firſt blow, 
he muted the 'Soldiers, ( ſeized 
with a ſecrethorror of Religion), 
by words ſufficiently impious. 84- 
Tufts makes 'him ſay, That death 
is the end of all Evils, and that 
beyond it,” there is neither care 
nor thought of Joy. £ 
ut 
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But men, how great ſoever they 


be, compared one with another 
are always feeble, defeQive, con- 
trary to themſelves, fubje& to er> 
ror or Ignorance. Ceſar was trou- 
bled at a dream which prefaged 
him the Empire, ahd laugh'd at 
that of his Wife, which adverti- 
ſed him of his death. His life 


did very well correſpond with his 


faith, 'tis true, *twas moderated 
indifferently as to voluptuouſneſs, 
but yet he denied himſelf no plea> 
ſure that he afte&ted, which gave 
occaſion to Catul/xas to make (o 
many Epigrams of him; and was 
in fine the cauſe of that ſaying, 
That Csſar was the wife of all bus- 
bands, and the husband of all 


WIVES. 


In this caſe Alexander had great 
moderation, yet he was not inſea- 
ſible. Barſſnoe and Roxana won 
his aftetion, nor had he fo much 


continence, but that he made ufe 
of 
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of Bagoas, whom Darizs had uſed 
before. 

The pleaſure of feaſting, ſo 
dear to Alexander, and wherein 
he ſometimes ſuffered himſelf to 
be carried to exceſs, was indiffe- 
rent to Ceſar. Not but that in 
' the time of labour ' and” ation, 
Alexander was ſober, and free 
from delicacy ; but in time of re- 

ſe, eaſe was irkſome to him, un- 
leſs he gave life to it by ſomething 
ſpritely. 

They were, both the one and 
the other, liberal 1n giving, . even 
to profuſeneſs; but Ceſar with 
more delign and intereſt; his lar- 
peſles ro the people, his exceſlive 
- Expences in his Xdilſhip, his pre- 
ſents to Cxrio, were rather cor- 
ryuptions than true liberalities, 4- 
lexander gave to do good , out 
of the pure greatneſs of his Soul. 
When he went into Af, he di- 
ſtributed all his deſmeans, dil- 
furniſhed himſelf of all things, re- 
<1 8 ſerving 
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reſerving nothing but the hopes 
of conqueſt, or refolution to 
periſh, - When he beheld hia- 
ſelf Maſter of the Eaſt, and had 
no more need of any perſon, 
he paid the debts of his whole 


Army. Painters, Engravers, Mu- _ 


ficians, Poets, Philoſophers, all 
indigent 'brave fellows had ſhare 
in his Magnificence, and part in 
his Glory. Not that C. ſar was 
not likewiſe naturally very libe- 
ral, but in the deſign he had to 
raiſe himſelf, he was obliged to 

ain perſons neceſlary ; and ſcarce 
fid he behold himſelf Maſter of 
the Empire, but it was unfortu- 
nately {natcht from him with his 
life. 

I find not in Czſar ſuch friend- 
ſhips as Alexander had. for Epbe- 
flion , nor ſuch confidence as he 
had in Craterss. His intercourſes 
were either ſtrengthnings of his 
affairs; or a procedure - ſufficient- 
ly obliging, but much leſs paſlio- 

| nate 
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nate for his friends. *Tis true, his 
familiarity had nothing dangerous 
in it, and thoſe who communica- 
ted it, need not fear, either his 
anger or caprichios. Whereas 
Alexander was extream, either he 
was molt obliging, or moſt terri- 
ble 3 nor was any one ſecure with 
a ſecret wherein himſelf was enga- 
ged. Notwithſtanding, his friend- 

ip was his woun paſſion next 
his glory; of which we need no 
other teſtimony than his own, 
when he cried out to Achilles Sta- 
tue. O Achilles! How happy wert 
thou to have ſo faithful a friend in 
thy life, and a Poet like Homer af- 
ter thy death. 

Hitherto we have ſought theſe 
two great men in their Natural 
qualifications, 'tis time to examine 
the Genius of Conquerors, and to 
conſider them in all the extents 
of action. It is a kind of folly to 
reaſon of things only imaginary, 


nevertheleſs according to all ap- 
pearance, 
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pearance, If Alexander had been 
in the place of Ceſar, he had on- 
ly employed his great and admi- 
rable qualities to his ruin. It may 
be believed, that his haughty hu- 
mour ( enemy to precaution ) 
would have difficulty ſecured him 
in the perſecutions of 85/2 3 hard- 
ly could he have ſought his Gfety 
by a voluntary withdrawing 3 as 
what he gave was out of a pure 
motion of liberality, his largeſles 
would have been pernicious to 
him, inſtead of attaining the AE» 
dilſhip, wherein magaificencies 
and profuſeneſs were permitted 
his gifts and preſents out of ſea- 
ſon, would have made him fſpe- 
Qed by the Senate; and 'tis very 
poſſible, he could not have ſub- 
jected himſelf to Laws, which 
would have pinnioned a Sowl ſo 
imperious as his ; and fo attemp- 
ting ſomething unſeaſonably , he 
had found the fate of the Grac- 
cbi, Spurins, Manlins, Or ka 
ut 


> 
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but if Alexander would have loſt 
| himſelf in the Republick , C2ſar 
wheſe Courage and Caution uſu- 
ally went hand in hand, had ne- 
ver conceived 1n his mind, that 
vaſt deſign of the Conqueſt of 
Aſea. 

It is to be believed, that C:ſar, 
whoſe conduct was ſo fine and 
cloſe, that he was concerned in all 
the conſpiracies, without bein 
ever but once accuſed, and never 
convicted. Who in the diviſions 
he ſtirr'd up amongſt the Gawls, 
aſſiſted one party to oppreſs the 
other, till he brought all under 
his Yoke. 'Tis to be believed, I 
ſay, that that very Ceſar following 
his own Genius, would have fet- 


der his Neighbours, and divided 
all the Republick of Greece, till 
| he had fully ſubjugated them. For 
| certainly, to leave Macedon with- 
out hopes of return; to leave 
Neighbours about him ill affe&ed, 
Greece 


led his own Eſtate, brought un- * 


f 
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Greece indeed as it were ſubmit- 
ting, but ſcarce ſettled in a ſub- 
jection, and with Five and thirty 
thouſand men, Seventy Talents, 
few Proviſions, to go to leck out 
the King of Perſka, whom the 
Grecians called the great King, 
and whoſe lingle Lieutenants on 
the Frontiers made the whole 
world tremble 3 is that which 
paſles all imagination ; and ſeems 
ſomewhat more, than if in theſe 
days, the Republick of Gezone, 
that of Lucce, or Roguſa, (hould 
undertake the Conquelt of France. 
If Ceſar had declared war againſt 
the great King ; it had been on 
the Frontiers, by Jittle and Inte, 
nor would he have thought him- 
ſelf unhappy to have bounded his 
Eſtates with the Granick, or it 
his Ambition had preſt him far- 
ther, can you think he would have 
refuſed the oficrs of Darizs; he 
who daily offered peace 10 Pom- 
pey, or that he would not have 

B CON» 
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contented himſelf with his Daugh- 
ter and five of fix Provinces, which 
Alexander, 'tis poſlible, infolent- 
ly refufed ? In ſhort, if my con- 
jectures be reaſonable, he would 
never have gone into the plain 
Country, to bave ſought the King 
of Perſia, accompanied with a 
Million of men; how brave, how 
_ conſtant ſoever he were, I queſti- 
on, whether he would have flept 
ſo profoundly, that night which 
preceded the battle of Arbe/a. 1 
believe indeed, he would have 
been 'of Parmenio's mind, nor 
ſhould we have had from him any 
of the anſwers of Alexander; yet 
it was neceſlary to undertake this 
unequal fight to become Maſter 
of Afia ; otherwife Darins had 
drawn on the War from Province 
to Province during life. *Twas 
of force that he periſh as ſoon as 
he arrived. or that a thouſand 
different people ſhould ſee him 
overcome with all his forces, . 
'Tis 
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*Fs true, that this dmatoderate 
defite of glory, and too: valt-Am- 
bition , which permitted him no 
repoſe, rendred him fomerimes ſo 
infupportable to the Macedowians, 
thar they were all ready to! for- 
fake' him. Bur *twas in that! Jun- 
Cure he particularly made appear 
the gteatneſs of that Courage 
which nothing could aftoniſk. 'Go 
ingrateful wretehes 5 ( ſaid he to 
"om _},” go, and tell in your Conntyy, 
that y'u have left Alexander with 
his Friends,laboxring for the glory of 
Greece, among people who will obey 
him better than you. | here is no- 
thing 'in all his life , which the 
Pritice of —<-—d1d more admire 
than this his fierce anſwer tothe 
Macedonians, and this confidence 
in himſelf. Alex a»der (faid he), for- 
faken by his own, amongſt Barba- 
Hans fcarcely conquered., con» 
ceives himſelf ſo worthy to com- 
mand, that he does not believe 


they tan refuſe torobey him. To 
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be: in Exrope or in Afta, amongſt 

Greeks or Perſians, is indifferent to 

him, he dpubts not to. find Sub- 

jets, where he can find Men. 
But what is faid for Czſar's ad- 

vantage, is, That the Macedonians 


had to deal with Nations foft and 


effeminate; and that the Conqueſt 
of the Gaxls, whole people were 
fierce and warlike. was much more 
difficult to the Romans. 1 will 
not troub'e my ſelf to examine 
the Courages of the one, or: the 
other ; but it is certain, that.Ce- 


ſar found not among the Gauls any 


true Armies, there were whole 
entire Bodies of people, even to 
the women, children,and old men, 
who tumultuouſly armed them- 
ſelves for the defence of their li- 
berty 5 multitudes who feught 
without order or diſcipline 3 and 
to ſpeak truth. if you except twice 
or thrice, Ceſar might ſay, Yeni, 
Vidi, Vici, in all thoſe occaſions 3 
which makes me believe, that if 
Labienus 
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Labienus had commanded thoſe: 
Legions, he had''no lets ſubjeted 
thoſe Provinces tothe Republick 
whereas Parmexio, according to 
the beſt appearance, would not 
at all have fought that great Bat» 
tle; which decided- the affairs of 
Aſia. You will likewiſe find this 
particular remarkable: Parmenio 
ſtood in need: of :Hlexanders atll- 
ſtance in this fight 3 'whereas'C#- 
ſar had one day been Joſt with- 
out Labienus, who, having: rout- 
ed all on his-lide, ſent the-tenth 
Legion to diſengage him. 

But be it for the greater peril of 
their Enterprizes, tor the expoling 
their Perſons inthem, or for being 
the leſs fortunate in doing ſo. 4- 
lexander was a hundred times in 
maniteſt danger of his lite, and 
received often very great wounds, 
Ceſar truly had his hazards, bur 
. more rare, nor do l find him dan- 
geroutly woanded in all his wars, 
Nor .can I perceive, that the peo- 
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ple of 4ffa were ſo ſoft and effe- 
minate, they who. were always 
formidable to Exrope. In the grea- 
teſt power of the Commonwealth 
were not the Romans unfortunate 
againſt the Parthians, which com- 
poled: but a part of Darizs his 
Empire? Craſſ#s periſhed with his 
Legions in the time of Ceſar; and 
ſoon after, Anthony made a thame- 
ful and unhappy voyage. Ag for 
Conqueſts, none can be truly at- 
rributed. to C- ſar, but that of the 
Gauls; for in the civil war he re- 
duced the Commonwealth with 
the beſt part of its own forces 
and the ſingle Battle of Pharſalia 
made' him Maſter of an hundred 
different people, which others 
had vanquiſhed. YVeſpaſiar cannet 
be faid to bave conquered the Em- 
pire, becauſe he was declared Em- 
peror upon the defeat of Vitelins 
fo Caſer profited himſelf by the 
Labours of all the Rowavrs, the 
Sripio*s mill ur s, Marcellus s, Ma- 
| TIM'S, 
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rims, 81Va, and Pompey, his own 
enemies fought for him, and all 
all that was done in (ix hundred 
years, was the fruit of one hours 
hghr. 

Bue that which ſ.ems to me 
more incomprehenſible of Alexan- 
der. is, that 1n twelve or thirteen 
years, he conquered more Coun- 
trys, than the greateſt Eltates have 
done in the whole extent of .thejr 
continuance : a Traveller is at 
this. day famous, who has croſs'd 
but a part of thoſe Natious be 
lubdued; and that nothing might 
want to his happineſs, he peace- 
bly enjoy*d his Empire, even to 
the point of being adored by thoſe 
he had overcome. In which [1 
lament the misfortune of Ceſar, 
who could not give a form tothe 
Eſtate of Rome, according to his 
deſigns; being aflaſſinated by thoſe 
he was about to. ſubject. 

There yet remains one conlide- 
ration to make, concerning Alex- 
B & ander 
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anier, That all the Captains of 
the Macedonians were great Kings 
after his death, who were but 
mean men compared to him du- 
ring his life. And certainly, I par- 
don him in ſome ſort, if in a Coun- 
try where it wasa received belief, 
that the moſt part of the Gods 
had their Families on Earth, where 
Hercules was believed the Son of 
Japiter, for having killed a Lyon, 
or knocked ſome thief o'th head, 
I pardon him, I fay, if ſeconding 
tha opinion of philip, who belie- 
ved his wite to have commerce 
with a God, if deceived by the 
Oracles, if finding himſelf ſo much 
above all other men, he has ſome- 
times deſpiſed his true birth, and 
ſought for his Original in the Hea- 
vens; poſlibly, he cauſed this be- 
lief to be ſpread among the Bar- 
barians, to draw from them the 
greater veneratton; Though whillt 
he gave himſelf out to the world 
for a kind of a God; (leep, plea- 
lure 
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ſures with women, and the blood 
that diſtilled from ' his ' wounds, 
made him know. that he was but 
a man. ; 

After having ſpoken ſo much in 
favour of Alexancier, I will fay in 
one word with Cicero, that for the 
beauty of an univerſal Genius,C-ſar 
was in all things the chief of all Ko- 
ans, Orator, Hiſtorian, in affairs 
of the Commonweelth, and in 
Employs of War. In truth the 
enterpriſes of Alexander have lom- 
thing more aſtoniſhing , but his 
Condud and Capacity appear not 
to have the ſame Equality, His 
War in Spain againſt petreizs and 
Afranizs, is a thing which people 
of the utmolt experience yet ad- 
mire. The moſt memorable Steges 
of the later times have been form- 
ed after the manner of that of 4- 
lexia, and we owe to Ceſar, our 
Forts, our Lines, and our Counter- 
vallations, and generally, all that 
which ſecures Armies betore pla- 
CES, For 
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For the vigor of it, the Battle of 
Annda was more ſharply conte- 
ſted than any of thoſe of Aſa, 
and Ceſar ran as great hazard 
in Fgype, as Alexander did in the 
Town of the Malians. 

They were no leſs different in 
their procedure than in action, 
When Ceſar had not Juſtice on 
his fide, he fought for appearan- 
ces, and never wanted pretexts. 
Alexander would give the world 
no reaſon but his Will, he follow- 
ed in all things his Ambitiou and 
his Humour, -but Ceſar was guid- 
ed by his intereſt or his. reaſon. 

There was ſcarce ever known 
a p*rſon of ſuch evennels jon his 
life, ſuch moderation in his for- 
tune and ſuch clemency in injuries : ' 
thoſe impetuoſities which colt Cl;- 
#zs his life, thoſe ill clear'd ſuſpi- 
tions which caus'd the loſs of Phi- 
lotss , and which, to Alexanders 
ſhame, drew in train with it, as a 
neceſſary evil, the death of Par- 
mMenio, 
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menio, all theſe Eruptians were 
unknown:;to Ceſar : Who could 
not be reproached with any death 
but his own. for that he took not 
care- enough of his proper preſer- 
vation, 

It muſt therefore be. acknow- 
ledged, that, far from being ſub- 
jet to the diſorders of paſſion, 
he was the moſt ative man of the 
World,and the lealt moved : great 
and little things found him ſill 
in the ſame poſture, without ap» 
pearing to be heightned by one; 
nor lord by the other. 

Alexander was not properly in 
his own nature, unlefs in exrreams. 
If he were to run, it muſt be with 
Kings ; it he were to hunt, it muſt 
be Lyons ; 'twas an affliction to 
him, to make a Preſent that was 
not worthy of him. Never was 
he more reſolute, never more gay, 
then when his troops ſeemed dif- 
couraged 3-never ſo full of coofi- 
dence as ka their deſpair, In a 
word, 
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word, he began to enjoy himſelf 
at that point, where: other men, 
whether: for fear or' ſome other 
weakneſs, uſe to give themlelves 
over'z but his Soul, too exalted, 
did dithcultly comply with the 
common courle of lite; and little 
careful of its ſelf, it was to be 
fear'd, might take its flight in the 
mid(t of pleaſure and repoſe. 
Here I cannot forbear to make 
reflexion upon thoſe Hero's whoſe 
Empire & Rule has ſo much-ſweet- 
neſs in it, that it is no difficulty 
to obey ; we cannot have for them 
thoſe ſecret repugnances, nor thoſe 
inward promptings to liberty 
which perplex us under a forced 
obedience; all that 1s within vs 1s 
made ſupple and eafie; yet what 
comes from them is ſometimes 1n- 
ſupportable. When they are our 
Maſters by right of power, and 
ſo far above us by Merit, they . 
think to have, as it were, a dou- 


ble Empire, which exadts a _ 
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ble ſubje&ion 3 and it is a trouble. 
ſome condition, to depend on men 
ſo great, that they may lawfully 
deſpiſe us. However, ſince there 
is no reigning in deſarts and foli- 
tudes, and that there is a neceflj- 
ty of their converſing with us; 
it ſhould methinks be their inte- 
reſt, to accommodate themſelves 
to our weakneſs; and we ſhould 
reverence.them like gods, if they 
they would be content to live 
with us like men. 

But let us finiſh this diſcourſe, 
which becomes toilſome to m 
ſelf, and ſay, that by all-praCtica- 
ble ways, Ceſar hath done the 
greateſt things, and made himſelf 
chief of all the Romans. 

Alexander was naturally above 
all men; and you may ſay, that he 
was born Maſter of the Univerſe, 
and that in all his Expeditions, he 
went leſs to fight with his enemies 
than to make himſelf known to 
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Seneca, Plutarch, and 
Petronins. 


tell you, with an extremity 

of impudence, ' That I have a 
reater eſteem for his Perſon than 
his Works. I honour the Maſter 
. of Nero, 'the Lover of Agrippina, 
and that Ambition which pretend- 
ed to the Empire 3 bur for the 
Philoſopher and the Writer, I bave 
a very (lender value; and am nei- 
ther affeted with his ſtile, nor 
his conceptions. His Latirie has 
nothing inc, like that of Auga- 
ſins 


I Will begin with Serxecs, and: 
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i \ fius his time, nothing that's eaſje, 


\nothing that's natural ; full of 
points, full of imaginations that 
breathe forth more of the heat of 
Africa or. Spain, than the flame of 
Greece or Ttaly. You will find there 
things cut in two, which have the 
air and methed of ſentences, but 
have neither the ſolidity, nor 
good ſenſe, which thruſt and preſs 
upon the mind, without gaining 
the judgment. The continued vio- 
lence of his diſcourſe does as it 
were afiright me 3 and the Soul, 
ioſtead of finding fatisfaction and 
content, 'meets with nothing but 
melancholy and perplexity. 

Nero, who though one of the 
wicked(t Princesliving, was a per- 
ſon of a great deal of wit; had 
ever about bim,a ſort of fine ſpruce 
delicate little Maſters, who treat- 
ed Seneca like a Pedant, 'and en- 
deavoured to make a Fop of him. 
But I am not of the opinion of 


Bervilus, who thinks the falſe 
Enmol- 
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Eumolphus in Petronizs was the true 
Seneca If Petronins would have 
given him an injurious Charatter, 
he would rather' have perſonated 
him under a Pedant Philoſopher, 
than an impertinent Poet ; beſides 
it is almoſt impoflible to find any 
reſemblance of humor 1n it, 'Sexe- 
ca was the richeſt man of the Em- 
pire, yet always praiſed poverty : 
Eumolphus was a Poet very tow, 
and almoſt in deſpair with his con- 
dition, continually complaining 
of the Ingratitude of the Age, and 
for his fole comfort. applying, that 
bone mentis ſoror eſt paupertas. [If 
Seneca had vices, he was precils 
to. cover them'under the cloak of 
Wiſdom. Exmolphus boaſted of 
his, and lived in the world like a 
Libertine, 

I cannot therefore perceive on 
what Bervil/xs grounded his conje- 
Qure. But I am deceived. if all 
that Petronizs ſpeaks of his time, 
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of the corruption. of Eloquence 
and of Poely ; it Controverſie ſen- 
tentiales vibrantibus Pie, which 
troubled him ſo, much 5 if warns 
Sententiarum ſirepitys , at which 
he. was altoniſhed, binted not at 
Sexeca. If the per ambages & deo- 
rum Miniſterza, &c. was not 
meant of Lxcans Pharſalia. It the 
praiſes he gives to Cicero, Virgil, 
and, Horace, were not deligned to. 
leflen both the ULacle and the. Ne- 
phew. However 1t be, to return 
tomy opinion of this Philoſopher, 
I never could peruſe his writings 
wihoutfindingan averiion to thoſe 
principles wherewith, he would in- 
ſpire his readers. It he. endeavour to 
perſwade Poverty, , dye. with a 
deſire of Riches; his Virtue makes 
me afraid ; and the leaſt vicious, 
would: abandon _ themſelves to 
pleaſures, on, the. deſcription. he 
makes of it, In ſhort,, he talks 
{o much of death, and. wearies 
me 
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tne with fach difmal dea's , that 
I de all I can, not to profit by 
reading hint. That which I fnd 
moſt praiſe-worthy in lis works, 
are the Examples and Quotations 
wherewith he adorns them. For 
he FRiving in & very delicate 
Court, and knowing a thoufand 
fine ſtories of alf times, has broughe 
in very pleaſant ones,ſomerimes of 
the Greeks, fometrmes of Ceſar, 
of Auguſtus, of Mecenas. For af- 
ter all rhis, he had' abundance of 
wit, and an infimte knowledg, 
but ts ſtile hath nothing in It as 
greeable to me, and his opinions 
are toe crabbed ; and 'tis ridieu- 
lons,. that a mary who-enjoyed an 
excels of riches, and' preſerved 
himſelf with: ſuch- mighty care-, 
ſhould preach- nothing but poverty 
and deeth; 

Montaigne has fonnd ont a great 
agreement between Plutarch- and 
Seneca; both great Philoſophers; 
C 2 both 
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both Preachers of Wiſdom and 
Virtue, both Maſters of Romar 
Emperors; the one richer and 
greater in the world, the other 
more happy 1a the education of 
his Pupil. The opinions of Plu- 
tarch ( as lays the ſame Mon- 
taigne) are {weeter and better ac- 
commodated to ſociety. Thoſe 
of, Seneca, according to his opi- 
nion,more [ttong and firm, but ac- 
cording to mine, more rugged and 
auſtere. Platarch does (weetly . 
infiauate Wiſdom, and would 
make his Virtue familiar even in 
pleaſures themſelves, Seneca re- 
duces, all pleaſure under Wiſdom, 
and:makes only the Philoſopher 
happy. Plutarch, of his own Na- 
ture virtuous, and firſt perſwaded, 
ealily perlwades others. The Spi- 
rit of Sexeca aims and animates It 
{elf . towards Virtue, and as if 
It were a. thing ſtrange. to him, 


'tis neceſſary he firſt ſurmount it. 
As 
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As for Plutarchs (tile, not ha- 
ving any knowledg of the Greek; 
I cannot give you any -aflured 
Judgment, or paſs my Sentence 
concerning itz but'l mult needs 
ſay, that amongſt his'Morals, there 
1s a preat deal | cannot at all com- 
prehend, whether it be by reaſon 
of the difference of things and 
manners in his time and vurs, or 
that they are truly above my Jit- 
tle capacity : the familiar Deron 
of Socrates, the” Creation: of the 
Soul, and the courſe of the Moon, 
may be admirable to thofe that 
underſtand them. 1 muſt contets, 
] cannot find out their excellen- 
cies 3 and if they be wondertul tis 
a wonder beyond my reach, We- 
may judg by the good words of 
the ancients which'he hath left us, 
by thoſe ſayiogs left by him, and 
thoſe gathered together with fo 
much diligence, by the long dit- 
courſes at table, how ſenſible he 
C 3 Was 
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was of converſation, and yet there 
was either little delicacy in thoſe 
days, or his palat was none of the 
moſt exquilite 3 he ſuſtains grave 
and ſerious matters with a vaſt 
proportion of ſenſe and reaſon, 
but on things depending purely 
on wit, there is nothing either in- 
gentous or delicate. 

To fay truth, the lives of the 
Illuſtrious men, are Plutarchs Ma- 
[terpiece, and in my judgment one 
of the fineſt Works of the world ; 
you may there ſee thoſe great per- 
ſons expoſed to view, and yet re» 
tired within themſelvesz you may 
ſee them in the purity of Nature, | 
and in all the extents of Action 5 
One may behold the conſtancy of 
Brutus, and his fierce anſwer to 
the evil Genius that ſpoke to him 3 
one may perceive, that avawgre 
himſelf, there yet remained ſome 
impreſiion of that Fantaſm which 
#1] the reaſoning of Caſſizs could 
hardly 


> 
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hardly effice 3 a few days after 
you may fee him ordering his 
Troops, and giving Battle, fo hap- 
py on his lide, and fo unfortunate 
by the error of Caſſms; you may 
behold him re-attempting his for- 
trine, loſing the tight, reprodching 
virtue, and finding more ſticcour 
in his deſpair, than from that ah- 
grateful Miſtreſs he had Io long 
faithfully ſerved; 

There is 4 hatural force in all 
his diſcourſe, which equals the 
greateſt aftion, and of him only 
it may properly be ſaid, Fa@a 4d5- 
Fis exequata ſunt; yer he forgets 
not the mean nor common things, 
but with diligence examines the 
ordinary courſe of the lite, 

For his Comparifoiis, which 
Montaip#e bath tound ſo admira- 
ble, they appear indeed to the 
very polite z but I think, he mighe 
have exceeded them, and pierced 
farther into the depths of their 
C 4 Nature. 
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Nature. There are windings and 
turnings in our Souls, which have 
elcaped him ; he hath given judg- 
ment of man too much in the 
groſs, and has not believed him 
ſo different as he is from himſelf, 
wicked, virtuous, juſt, unjuſt, mer- 
ciful, cruel; and where man ſeems 
to be-ly himſelf, he attributes it to 
ſtranger cauſes, In ſhort, had he 
been to define Catalize, he had 
given him us, either Covetous or 
Prodigal; that alienz appetens, ſui 
profuſens, was above his knowledg, 
and he could never have unravel- 
led theſe contraries which Sal 
has ſo well ſeparated, and which 
Aontaigne himſelf much better un- 
derſtood. 

To judg, of the merit of Petro- 
nius, | would have peruſed what 
Tacitus ſays, and without lying, 
he mult be one of the moſt honelt 
men of the world, ſince he could 
oblige ſo ſevere an Hiſtorian, to 
renounce 
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renounce his Nature, and enlarge 
himſelf in the praiſes of a volup- 
ruous perſon ; not but that fo ex- 
quiſite a voluptuouſneſs contribu- 
ted as much to the delicacy of the 
ſpirit, as to that of the taſte, T hat 
Erudito Luxun, that arbiter Elegan- 
tiarum, is the character of an 1n- 
genious politeneſs, much difterent 
from the grofler conceptions of 
the vicious: Nor was he fo given 
over to his pleaſure, as to become 
incapable of affairs ; neither had 
the ſweetneſs of his life made him 
an enemy to bulinelss He re- 
rained the merit of a Governour 
in his Goverment of Bythinia, and 
the virtue of a Conſul in his Con- 
ſulatez but inſtead of ſubjeqing 
himſelt to his dignity, as do moſt 
part of men, fetching thence all 
their perplexity, or all their juys3 
Petronizs, with a [pirit ſuperior to 
his charges, reduced them to him- 


ſelt : and to explaia my {-I1f ber- 


ter, 
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ter, according to Montaigne, he 
renounced not the Man in favour ' 
of the Magiſtrate. 

For his Jrarh, after having well 
examined it, either I am deceived. 
or It was the moſt exemplary of 
all antiquity. In that of Caro, 1 
find melancholy, and ſome-anger; 
his deſpair of the affairs of the 
Commonwealth, the loſs of his 
Liberty, the hate of C2ſar, were 
great aſliſters of his reſolution 
and I know not whether his na- 
tural fierceneſs, did not almoſt 
reach to fury , when he tore out 
his own bowels. Socrates indeed 
died like a wiſe man, and with in- 
difference enough ; however, he 
ſought to aſſure himſelt of his con- 
dition 1n the other worlds was con- 
tinually reaſoning with his friends 
in the priſon;& to lay all in aword, 
Death was to him a very cotifide- 
rable Obje&. Petronivs only found 


a ſweetneſs and unconcernmeant in 
: his * 
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his Audiebat referentes nihbil de imr- 


' mortalitate anime, C& Philoſopho- 


rum placitis. Sed levia carmina O- 
faciles verſus. He not only con- 
tinued his ordinary funGions, 
to give liberty to his ſlaves, to 
cauſe others to be puniſhed, but 
ſuffered himſelf to be tranſported 
to any thing that might delight 
him; and his Soul, at the point 
of ſo troubleſome a ſeparation, 
was more afteed with the ſweet- 
neſs and facility of Verſe, than all 
the ſayings of Philoſophers. Pe- 
fronizs at his death only left an 
image of life; no aCtion, no word, 
no circumſtance betray'd any trou- 
ble of a dying man 3 of him may 
properly be ſaid, that dying is to 
ceaſe to live, and to him the Yixit 
ot the Romans jultly appertains, 


ON 
PETRONIUS. 


Am not of their opinion, who 
I believe, that Petronins intend- 

ed to reprove the vices of the 
times3 or to compole. a Satyr with 
the ſame deſign wherewith Horace 
writ his. I am deceived, or good 
manners were not ſo much obli- 
ged to him. 'T is rather a delicate 
Courtier, who finds it ridiculous. 
that a Pedant ſhould become the 
publick Cenfurer, and undertake 
to blame the corruption of the 
times. And to ſpeak truth, it Pe- 
tronizs would have left us an in- 
genious moral of the deſcription 
of Senſualiſts, he had endeavou- 
red 
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red to give us ſome diſguſt, but 
'tis in this, that vice appears with 
all the graces of the Author 3 'tis 
in this, that he ſets forth with 
more excellency the acuteneſs and 
politeneſs of his ſpirit. 
Moxeover, tt he had adehign to 
inſtru& us by a way more fine and 
intricate than that of Precept, we 
ſhould! at leaſt fee arr example of 
divine- or: human juſtice-upon fome 
one of his Debauches : but fo it 
happens, that the- only good: man, 
which- he introduces, the poor 
Lycas, an honeſt faithful] Mer- 
chant, fearing the: gods, periſhes 
miſerably i the tempeſt, in» the 
midſt of thoſe Varlets- which are 
preſerved, Fncolptus and Gitorr 
bind! themſelves to- one another, 
that they may- dye in: the ſtraiter 
embraces, and death dares not di- 
ſturb their- pleaſure. Fhe velup- 
tuous; Trhphena faves her: ſelf ina 
Skiff with all her baggage: Ewmol- 


phus 
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phus was fo little moved with the 
danger, that be bad the leifure to 
make ſome Epigrams, Lycas, the 
pious Lycas, In vain invokes the 
gods for their affiltance, and, to 
the ſhame of their providence, is 
the only innocent ſwallowed, up 
cy many guilty. If we ſee 
ſometimes Encolpion melancholy 
and, grieved, his grief is not the 
eftet of bis repentance 3 he has 
murdred his Hoſt, is a fugitive, 
there is no ſort or manner of crime 
that he has not committed,, yet 
thanks. to a good Conſcience, he 
lives. without remorſe; his teazs, 
his, ſorrows. proceed from a very 
difterent cauſe he laments the 
uofaithtulneſs of. Giton, who has 
forſaken, him, and deſpairs to 
Imagine he may be in, the em- 
braces of another,, who; laughs 
at the ſolitude to which he is ce- 
duced. 


Jacent 
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Jacent nunc amatores Obligati 
noFibus totis  & forſitan, 
wutuis libidinibus attriti de- 
rident ſolitudinem meam. 


All crimes ever ſucceeded hap- 
pily to him, only one, which in 
"ruth brought upon him a very 
ſevere puniſhment 5 yet this was 
a fin to which. neither aivine nor 
human Laws had allotted any cha- 
ſtiſement 3 he had too faintly an- 
ſwered the careſles of Carce; and 
the plain truth is, this fumbling 
1s the only fault that ever afflicted 
him 3 he acknowledges he has ma- 
ny times err*d, but never deſerved 
death but in this occaſion. In fine, 
rot totye my (elf to the order of 
the Hiſtory, he relapſes again in- 
to the ſame crime, and receives 
the deferved puniſhment with a 
perfe@ reſignation ; "tis now that 
he begins to conſider with m—_— 
an 
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and feels the Anger of the gods, 


Helleſpontiari ſequitur gravis Ira 
Priapt. 


He laments the ſad and miſera- 
ble eſtate into which he 1s fallen 


Funerata eft pars illa corporis, 
qua quondam Achilles eram. 


And to recover his former vigor, 
he puts himfclf into the hands of 
a Prieſteſs of that Gods, with 
moſt excellent refleftions on Re» 
ligion, but in effect, the only ones 
that ever proceeded from him 19 
all his adventures. 

I cou'd tell you likewiſe, that 
the good man Exmolphas 18 
by little boys, when he recites his 
Verſes; but when he corrupts his 
Scholar, the Mother treats him 
as a Philoſopher, and though they 
Iye in the ſame Chamber, the Fa- 

D ther 
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ther fleeps dogs-ſleep. So much 
is the buffoon ſeverely puniſhed 
ia Petronizs, and vice happily pro- 
tected. Judg by this, if virtue 
had not need of another Orator 
ta perſwade it. I believe, he 
was of the opinion of 


That an honeſt man and good 
manners agree not together, 


St ergo Petroninm adimys, adimus 
virum ingenio vero anlico Elegan= 
tie arbitrum, non Sapientie. 
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CHAP. IL. 


Petronins deligns, to deſcribe 

the debauches of Nero; and 
that that Prince was the principal 
objet of his Satyricomn, Burt to 
know, if the perſons which he in- 
troduces are true or feigned, if 
he give us Characters accordin 
to his own fancy, or elfe deſcribes 
the proper Nature of certain peo- 
ple 3 is a thing very hard, and 
which in reaſon we cannot aſſure 
our ſelves of, I believe for my 
part, that there is no one perſon 
In Petronius, that can generally 
agree with Nero. Under Trimal- 
chie, he apparently derides his ri- 
diculous Magnificence, and the 
extravagancy of his Pleaſures. Ex- 


molphus repreſents to us the fool- 
D 2 iſh 


T- not to be doubted, that 
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iſh paſſion he had for the Thea- 


fer. 


Sub nominibus exoletorum, femina- 
rumque & movitate cujuſque 
Stupri 5 Flagitia Principis per- 
ſerif 


And by an agreeable diſpoſiti- 
on of different imagined perſons he 
touches divers impertinencies of 
the Emperors, and the ordinary 
diſorder of his life. 

It may be ſaid, that Petronins 
1s very contrary to himſelf, to 
blame the ſymptuouſneſs of a Feaſt, 
and the delicacy and ſoftneſs of 
other pleaſures 3 he that was ſo | 
diligent and ingenious an Inqui+« 
ſitor after voluptuoulnels ! 


Dum nihil amenum & molle affin- 
entia putat. niſt quod et tetronins 


approbaviſſet. 


For | 
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For to ſpeak truth, though that 
Prince was in his own nature ſuf- 
ficiently corrupt, yet according 
to Plutarchs judgment , the com» 
plaiſance of this Courtter contri- 
buted very much to throw him 
into all manner of Luxury and 
Protuſeneſs. In this, as well as 
in moſt things of Kiltory, we 
muſt regard the diflerence of 
times, 


Before that Nero gave himſelf 
over to this ſtrange kind of loofe- 
nefs, there was no peiſon in the 
world, fo agreeable to him as Pe- 
tronius; infomuch,that every thin 
paſled for grois and dull that had 
not his approvation. I his Court 
was like a School of pleaſure, or 
Inquiſition of voluptuouſneſs 5 
where every thing was fitted to 
the delicacy of ſo exquilite a pa- 
lat. I believe likewite, that the 
D 3 po- 
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politeneſs of our Author, became 
pernicious to the publick, and 
that he was one of the principal ' | 
cauſes of the ruin of ſeveral con- 
fiderable perſons, who made a 
particular profeſſion of Wiſdom 
and Virtue, He was continually 
preaching Liberality to that Em- 
peror who was already a Prodi- 
gal ; ſoftneſs, to one given over 
to ſenſuality 5 what ever had but 
an appearance of Auſterity, feem'd 
to him fond and ridiculous. It my 
conjeQures be right, Traſeas had 
Ins turn, Helvidins his, and who- 
ever had merit without the art 
to pleaſe, was troubleſome at his 
own colt, 


In this fort of life, Nero grew 
every day more and more cor- 
rupt ; and as the delicacy of 
the pleaſure began to yeild to 
the diſorder of the debauch, he 


fell into extravagancies beyond 
all 
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all bounds, and into an utter diſ- 
order of mind. I was then that 
Tigelinus, jealous of the parts 
and favour of Petronixs, and thoſe 
advantages he had over him in the 
$kill of centriving. pleaſures, en- 
deavoured to ruin him, Oxaſt 
adverſus emulam © Scientie v0- 
luptatem potiorem. Nor was It 
any difficult matter for him to 
do; for the Emperor, abſolute- 
ly given over as he was, could 
not ſuffer ſo curious a witneſs of 
his infamies; he was leſs tormen- 
ted with remorſe for his Crimes, 
than with a ſecret ſhame, which 
his groſs debauches threw upon 
him, when he remembred the 
{weetneſs and delicacy of bis for- 
mer delights. Petronins cn his 
ſide, was not without his dif- 
guſts ; and I am of the mind, 
that in the time of thoſe con- 
cealed diſcontents, he compo- 
led that ingenious Satyricon , 

D 4 which 
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which we unhappily have but im» 
perfect. 

We may ſee in Tacitus, the 
occaſion of his diſgrace, and how 
ſoon after Pſo's Conſpiracy , the 
Friendſhip of Scevianus, was the 
pretence of his fall. | 
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CHAP. III. 


Etronius is through his whole 

writings to be admired for 
the purity of his ſtyle, and the 
excellency of his conception ; but 
that which moſt of all ſurprizes 
we, 1s the great facility where- 
with he does ingenioutly give us 
all ſorts of Characters. Terence 
is poſlibly the Author of Anti- 
quity, which dives belt into the 
nature of perſons. Yet I can find 
this to ſay againſt him, that he 
1s too much confin'd, and all his 
talent is bounded, in putting fit 
words into the mouths of ſer- 
vants, and old men, a covetous 
father, a debauched ſon, a ſlave, 
or a kind of Pick-pocket , be- 
hold at once the utmoſt extent 
of Terence his capacity : expe& 
not 
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not from him, either the gallan- 
try, or paſtion, or conceptions, 
or diſcourſe of an honeſt man. 

Petronizgs, with an univerſal 
ſpirit, finds the genius of all ſorts 
of profeſlions, and forms, as he 
pleaſes, a thouſand different na- 
tures 3 if he introduces a Decla- 
mer, he manages ſo well his air 
and his ſtile, that you would fay 
he had Declamed all his life. Nos 
thing in the world can better 
expreſs the diſorders of a de- 
bauched life, than the quarrels 
of Encolpins and Acyitor , about 
the matter of Gow. 


Does not 9xariil/a repreſent 
admirably thoſe proſtituted wo- 
men ? 


Quarum fic accenſa libido, ut [t- 
pins peterent viros. quan pete- 
rentur ? 


Does 


| 
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Does not the marriage of lit- 
tle Giton and the imnacent Pan- 
ichris give us the perfeCt image of 
an accompliſhed unchaſtity. 


All that a Fop could do ri- 
diculouſly, at a magnificent Ban- 
quet, a counterfeit gallant, and 
an impertinent 3 you have repre- 
ſented to the life, at the feaſt of 


Trimalchio. 


Eumolphus ſhews us Nero's fol- 
ly on the Theater, and his va- 
nity, to recite his own works; 
and you may obſerve, in- paſ- 
ling over ſo many curious verſes, 
of which he makes a debauche 
uſe, that an excellent Poet 1s or- 
dinarily no very honeſt man. 
And by the by, as Ercolpion re- 
preſenting Eumolphas , for a Poet 
dogril, and maker of ftantaſtick 
verſes; yet forbears not to find 
in his Phyſiognomy, ſomething 

of 
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of Great 3 you may perceive, he | 
obſerves qudictoully not to ruin | 
thoſe Idea's he had given us. 


That diſtemper he has, to 
compole out of due ſeaſon, even 
in. vicinia mortis , his volubility | 
to tell his compoſitions in all 
places , anſwer to his ridiculaus 


Et ego, inquit, Poeta ſum , © ut | 
ſpero non humillimi ſpiritus, ſt | 
modo aliquid Coronis credendum | 
eft, quas etiam ad imperitos 
graves deferre ſoles. 


His knowledyg general enough, 
his extraordinary aCions, his ex- 
pedtents in misfortunes, his con- 
ſtancy to help his companions in 
Lycas his ſhip that pleaſant Court 
of ſearchers for ſucceſlions, which 
he brings together in Crotona , 
have {till an accord with thoſe 
things 
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things which Encolpigs bad pro- 
miſed ; 


Senex Canus Exercitati vultus, & 
qui wvidebatur magnum aliquid 
promittere. 


There is nothing ſo natural, as 
the perſonating of Criſes 3 all our 
Confdants come not neer itz and 
without ſpeaking of her firſt con- 
verſation with Polzeros, that which 
ſhe ſays of her Miſtreſs, upon the 
affront which ſhe had received, 
with an inimitable quickneſs and 
propriety : 


Verum enim fatendum eft, ex qua 
hora accipit injuriam, apud ſe 


\non eſt. 


Whoever has read Juveral, 
knows very well, impotentian 
Matronarum , and their wicked 
humour, 87 quando vir ant fami- 
lzaris 
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liaris infelicins cum ipfis rem ha- 
buerat, but there is no body but 
Petronius could deſcribe Circe lo | 
fair, fo fenſua}, and fo gallant. 


Enothea, the Prieſteſs of Pria- * 
pw, Taviſhes me with the Mira- : 
cles which ſhe promiſes, with her | 
Enchantments, her Sacrifices, her 
mourning for the death of the fa- 
cred Gooſe, and the manner how | 
ſhe was comforted 3 when Polienos 
made her a prefent, with which 
ſhe might buy a Goofe, and gods 
too, it ſhe thought fit. 


Philumena , that honeſt Lady, 
's 00 leſs pleafant, who when ſhe 
had devonred many Eſtates in 
the flower of her youth and 
beauty , being become old and ' 
conſequently uſeleſs for pleaſure, 
endeavoured to continue her ex- 
cellent art by the means of her 


Children, which with a thouſand 
fine 
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fne diſcourſes ſhe introduces to 
old folks which had none. In 
ſhort, there is neither nature nor 
profeſſion, the genius of which 
Petronins does not admirably fol- 
low ; he is a Poet, an Orator, a 
Philoſopher when he pleaſes. 


For his verſes, I find in them 
a pleaſing force, and a natural 
beauty. Naturali pulchritudine car- 
men exſurgit. So that Douza could 
no longer endure the fire and 
tempeſt of Lucan, when he read 
the taking of Troy, or that little 
Eſlay of the War of Pharſalia, 
which he declares to love much 
better, 


Luam trecenta Cordubenſis illis 
Pharſalicorum verſuum Volumina. 


I know not whether I am de- 
ceived, but in my mind, Lucre- 
tizs hath not fo aptly diſcourſed 

the 
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the matrer of dreams, as Petro- 
mas. 


Somina, que mentis ludunt volitan- 
tibus umbris, 

Non delubra Deum , nec ab ethere 
nunina mittunt, 

Sed ſibi quiſque facit 5 nam cunt 
proſtrata ſopore, 

Urget membra quies, &* mens ſene 
pondere ludit ; 

Auicquid Luce fuit, Tenebris agit 
oppida bello 

9ai Puitit & flummis miſeran- 
das Jevit in urbes ;, 

Tela wiaet : &29, 


And what can one compare 
to that voluptuous night, the re- 
prefentation ot which ſo fills the 
Soul, thac there 1s need of more 
than a little virtue, to contain 
within thoſe (imple expreflitons 
it makes upon the ſpirit. | 


9ualis 


© | 


S 
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Qualis #0x fuit illa! Dii, Dee- 
que, 

Duam mollis Thorns ! Heſumus Ca- 

 lentes, | 

Et transfudinns hinc © hinc Ia 
bellis, 

Errantes animas. Valete cure! 

Mortalis ego fic perire cepi: 


What a night, O good gods! 
What warmth | What Kkitles ! 
What breathings |! What . mix- 
ture of Souls in. thoſe hot and a- 
morous reſpiratiens | | 

Though the ſtyle of a Declamer 
ſeems ridiculous to Petronias, Yet 
he forbears not, to ſhew a" great 
deal of Eloquence in his Decla- 
mations3 and to'make 1t appear, 
that the moſt debauched are not 
incapable of meditation and re- 
turnz. Morality has nothing more 
fetious; nor better applied-than 
the retieQtions of | Bxcolpizs on the 

E INCon- 
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inconſtancy of human things, and| 


the uncertainty of death. 


What ever ſubject preſents it 


ſelf, it is impoſlible either to 


think more delicately concerning 
it, or to expreſs it more lively. 
Ottentim<s in his Narrations, he 
proceeds no farther than the ſim« 
ple nature, and contents himſelf 
with the naked graces, ſometimes 
he puts his laſt hand to the work, 


and when he pleaſes, there's no-. 


thing diſhoneſt, nothing hard. 
Catul/ys and Martial treated on 
the ſame things grolly, but if a- 
ny one could find out the fecret 
to clotiie ſmutty things 1a lan- 
guage like his, I will anſwer for 
the Ladies, "that they would 
praiſe his diſcretion. 


But that which Petronizs 1s 
more particular in, is, that be- 
lides Horace in ſome Odes , he ts 


poſl- 


and! 


than my Lady 
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poſſibly the only perſon of anti- 
quity, that has known how to 
ſpeak of Gallantry. Virgil 1s 
touching in the paſſions; the loves 
of Dido, the loves of Orphens, 
and Emxridice, have charm and 
tenderneſs, but there 1s nothing 
gallant 3 and the poor Dido, ſuch 
a charitable good Soul ſhe was, 
became amorous of Azeas upon 
the recital of his misfortunes, 
Ovid is witty and eafie. Tibul/ns 
delicate. Yet it behoved all therr 
Miſtreſſes to be more learned 
| whilſt they 
bring 1n the gods, fables, exam- 
ples drawn from the fartheſt an- 
tiquity. They are ſtill promiſing 
Sacrifhces, and I believe Mr.- 
took from them the manner of 
burning hearts in Holocauſt. L#- 
cian, as ingenious as he was, be- 
comes dull when he talks of 
love, and makes his Gallants 
diſcourſe rather in the language 
2 of 
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of the Country than Court. 


For my part, though I am a ' 
great admirer of the Ancients, [ 
cannot forbear to render juſtice 
to our own Nation, and do cer- | 
tainly believe, that we have 0+ 
ver them a great advantage in 
this point 3 and without lying, 
after having well examined the 
matter, I know none of thoſe 
great Genius's, that could make 
Maſſmiſſa , Sophonisba, Ceſar, and 
Cleopatra, ipeak ſo gallantly. of 
love as we have heard them ſpeak 
In our language z but as much as 
others yeild to us, Petronius Cx- 
ceeds us, There is no Roman 
can furniſh. us with ſo agreeable 
a {tory as the Matron of Epheſws. 
Nothing ſo gallant as the love- 
Epiltles of Circe and Poliengs 3 : 
and all their adventure, whether 
in the entertainments, or in the 
deſcription, has a Character much 
above 
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above all the politeneſs of our 


age. Judg then, how delicately 
he would have treated a juſt paſ- 
fion, when this was only the bu- 
fineſs of two perſons, who at firſt 
ſight were to come to the laſt en- 
joy ments. 
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| The Matron of ZEphe- 
ſus, according to Pe- 
tronius. 


"Here was a certain Lady 
at Epheſus, in fo great re- 
putation for Chaſtity , 

that even the women of neigh- 

bouring Nations came to fee her 
as a wonder; this excellent wo- 
man, when her husband was to 
be carried to ſepulture, was not 
content; according to cuſtom, to 
attend his corps, with diſhevel- 
led hair, and to beat her naked 
breaſt in the ſight of the people, 
but would follow his belaved bo- 
dy to Its monument, and when it 


was alter the Greek manner pla- 
ced 
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ced in the Sepulcher, would be- 
come a Guard to it ; and began 
whole nights and days to weep 
over it : from thus affliting her 
{clf, .and ſeeking her own death, 
neither her friends nor neighbours ' 
could withdraw her ; the Magi- 
ſtrates at laſt, finding both their 
power and prayers repulſed, left 
her; and every one deplored this 
woman of ſo ſingular an Exam- | 
ple, who had now paſt the fifth 
day without ſuſtenance. There 
accompanied her a faithful Hand- 
maid, who with her tears afliſt- * 
ed her mourning, and as often as | 
the light placed in the Monu- | 
ment began to fail renewed it. 
She now was grown the talk'of the 
whole Town 3 and all ſorts of 
people contetled her to be the on- 
ly rare exemplar of true Love and 
Chaſtity, When it hapned, that 
the Governour of the Country 
having cauſed certain Thieves ws 
c 
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be crucified neer the place where 
this Lady thus conſumed her ſelf 
aver the body of her dead Hugs» 
band z 'the next night after, a Sol- 
dier who had the guard of the 
Croſſes, leſt any ſhould give 'the 
bodies burial, took notice' of 'a 
light within the Monument,- and 
heard” certain mournful voices 3 
and Curioſity, that vice of Man- 
kind,” made him defirous to know 
who or what it was3 going there- 
fore into the Monument, he ef- 
pied a wonderful fair Lady, and 
ſtood altoniſhed, and took it at 
firſt for an Apparition 3 but when 
he beheld the dead body, and con- 
lidered the tears, and ſaw the 1z- 
cerated countenance, he ſooh con- 
ceived what it might be, and that 
the dead object had made the o- 
ther careleſs of living3 he then 
brought his Supper into the Mo- 
nument, and began to exhort the 
dying Lady, not to afflict her ſelf 
with 
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with ſo vain a mourning , and | 
with a grief that could bring no_ 
benefit, that we muſt all dye, and 
algo to the ſame home, and many 
fuch like things wherewth we 
uſe to reduce minds overcharged 
with ſorrow; but ſhe abſtinate to 
all conſolation, rent more vio- 
lently her breaſts, and tearing off 
her hair, ſtrowed it on the boſom 
of her dead Husband, Yet would 
not the Soldier be fo repulſed, but 
with freſh exhortations, began to 
perſwade her taeat; till the-Maid 
corrupted with the ſent of the 
Wine, firſt reach'd out her van- 
quiſh'd hand to the humanity of 
the Inviter 3 and being enlivened 
with meat and drink , began to 
combat her Ladies obſtinacy ; and 
'what will it profit you, ſaid ſhe, 
thus to conſume your ſelf 2 why 
will you bury your felt alive? or 
why will you render you ſpirit to 


the Fates before they ask it? 
Think, 
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Think you the gods do for onr aſhes 


care? 


Will all your mournings give 
light to what the Fates have ex- 
tioguiſhed ? why will you not ra- 
ther renounce this womanly error, 
and enjoy life while you may ? 
that very dead body lying there, 
ſhould admoniſh you, to live, 
There's none do unwillingly give 
ear, when they are compelled ei- 
ther to eat or live. The Lad 
wearied with ſeveral days abſti- 
nence, permits her reſolution to 
be broken, and with the ſame de- 
fire which before had vanquiſhed 
ber Maid, falls ta, and eats; you 
might gueſs the reſt, who know 
the effe&s of human ſatiety. With 
the ſame allurements wherewith 
the Soldier had perlwaded -the 
Matron to live, with the ſame he 
allaults her Chaſtity. The young 
man 
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man appeared to her neither de- | 
formed, nor of unpleaſant dif- 
courſe ; and the Maid was affiſtant * 
with her counſel : 


Will you ( ſaid ſhe) a pleaſing love 
diſdain ? 
Think, bow you are reſtor'd to life © 


again, 


Why ſhould I prolong my ſto- 
'y ? Neither in this caſe could 
rhe woman preſerve her vow'd 
abſtinence ; the Soldier becomes 
Victor both ways : they there- 
fore lay tegether, not only that 
night in which they made their 
clofe and ſudden Nuptials, but 
likewiſe the following , and 
the third day ; ſhutting up the 
entrance of the Tomb, that both 
known,or unknown, which paſled 
that way, believed this Mirror of 
Chaſtity to be expired on the bo- 
dy of her dead” Husband. The 
Soldier 
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Soldier in the mean time, delight- 
ed as well with the womans ex- 
cellent beauty, as the ſecret of 
the adventure, bought all neceſ- 
faries, as far as his {lender means 
would go,and every night brought 
them to the Monument.” But whillt 
he thus enjoyed his love, ſome of 
the friends of one of the crucifi- 
ed perſons, perceiving the guard 
neglected, took down the bod 

and pay'd it the laſt Rites 3 which 
when the Soldier the next da 

found himſelf thus rob'd off, and 
beheld one of the Crolles with- 
out a body, he runs to his wo- 
man, bitterly complaining, and 
tells her, the like puniſhment was 
to be inflicted upon him 3 nor 
would he ſtay the Judges ſentence, 
but with his own Sword do juſtice 
upon himſelf for his negle&. So 
that now ſhe was like to behold 
in the ſame fatal Sepulcher, the 
dead badies of her Husband and 
her 
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her Gallant ; but the woman wag 


as merciful as ſhe was chaſt. The | 


gods forbid, ſaid ſhe, that I ſhould 
at once behold the Funerals of 
two men whom I held ſo dear; I 
had rather hang up the dead than 
kill the living 3 and accordingly 
ſhe bids him take the body of her 
dead Husband out of the Coffin, 
and hang it on the Croſs that want- 
ed one, the Souldier (teads him- 
{elf of the ingenuity of this pru- 
dent woman 3 and the next day, 
all the Town admired, how a 
dead body could creep to the 
Crols. 


FINIS, 
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